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“With me at any rate Home Rule is not a fanaticism ; it is not a question of 
sentiment ; it is scarcely even a question of history. It is not a counsel of perfec- 
tion ; but it is on the whole the best of the courses to be pursued in dealing with 
ahighly critical and complex subject. With me, at any rate, it is merely a question 
of policy and as such alone I argue it.”—Lord Rosebery in the House of Lords on 
7th September, 1893. 

“You could settle this Irish question in a way in which I have sometimes felt 
it will be settled, by an agreement hetween both political parties.”—I1bid. 

“Before Irish Home Rule is conceded by the Imperial Parliament, England 
as the predominant member of the partnership of the three kingdoms will have to 
be convinced of its justice.’’—Lord Rosebery, House of Lords, 12th March, 1894. 


Ix spite of the debility, the depression, almost the temporary 
paralysis, of Liberalism, it is an extraordinary phenomenon that 
Liberalism is so far from being annihilated that it is not even sensibly 
<liminished in the constituencies. If Parliament were dissolved to- 
morrow, the Liberal Party would bring approximately half the nation 
to the polls, and would only fail to gain the fluctuating favour of 
that small percentage over and above by which alone all Govern- 
ments, even the most powerful, hold office. The recovery of Liberalism 
is therefore not only possible ; it isinevitable and may be rapid. But 
upon one condition. The Liberal Party can only shake off an arti- 
ficial and paralyzing state of mind by the decisive effort of the will. 
The Irish connection is the moral incubus of Liberal, the Liberal of 
Irish politics. If Liberalism can still poll half the nation, more or 
less, what is the matter with Liberalism? There can be only one 
answer. It is Home Rule, and Home Rule only. The one single 
and sufficient preliminary to any recovery of moral or legislative 
power is the escape from that false situation. 

Liberalism may remain, more or less, a party of Home Rulers. 
It cannot remain a Home Rule party. The distinction seems a fine 
one, but it involves, as will be seen, the vital difference. Liberals 
have been conscious of seeking for a formula to describe, without cant 
or recant, the reality of their present mind. That is their formula, 
and its adoption is the principal condition of Liberal reconstruction 
under Lord Rosebery. 
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Lord Salisbury, observing the undiminished horde of the distracted 
Opposition, recalls the more wilful members of his flock to reason by 
conjuring up the threatening visage of a Liberal Mad Mullah, coming 
incontinently to the charge and erecting his triumphant standard 
upon the Treasury Bench. From this point of view the selection of a 
titular leader by the Liberal members upon the opening of Parlia- 
ment will solve nothing. It is hard to imagine Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman arrayed in a jibbah and preaching a jehad. The member 
for Stirling Burghs, though he “ found salvation ” himself, is not by 
nature an ungovernable evangelist; and we must regard him as the 
fraternal buffer between prophets of the same family rather than as a 
Mahdi himself. 

But Lord Salisbury was only half right. The recovery of Liberal- 
ism does not depend upon the appearance of any such heroic and 
incalculable figure. The Unionist Party itself gets on very well 
without a Mad Mullah, and there is little suggestion of the fervours 
of the Old Testament about a Government of which the Duke of 
Devonshire is a typical member and to which the Duke of Argyll 
does not belong. The Unionists have at no time possessed a really 
great figure. They have been a party with a purpose, and it is by 
community of purpose that the Unionist Party has prevailed. The 
Liberal Party, in its turn, merely needs to recover the use of its con- 
victions and the free direction of its force. Sisyphus must escape 
from his fate before he can turn his energies to any useful employ- 
ment. What the Liberal Party requires is not a man. The best 
available is already marked out. It is not even a majority. That 
was useless before, and, by itself, would be useless again. It is a 
mandate. But there is no mandate for Home Rule. There never 
can be and there never will be a party mandate for Home Rule. 
Home Rule will only be possible if events shall again conspire at some 
indefinitely future period to create a situation which must be dealt 
with by general consent. Nothing more can be done for Home Rule 
by party effort, and it only remains for the Liberal Party to decline 
responsibility for the impossible. That these are the secret, where 
they are not the avowed, sentiments of the Liberal mind there can be 
no doubt. It is not merely his participation in these ideas, but his 
anticipation of them which makes Lord losebery the necessary Liberal 
leader. Lord Rosebery is the only Liberal leader whose record has 
been sufficiently consistent and moderate, and whose present position 
is sufficiently authoritative and free, to enable him to lead his party 
out of the house of bondage and into the living air of living issues. 
Lord Rosebery represents not alone the only practicable foreign 
policy, but the only practicable Irish policy of the Liberal party. 
The Educator of his Party has not only educated it forward to a 
degree of idealism in Imperial questions; he has educated it back 
towards a sober realism upon the Irish question. 
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Upon Home Rule, in a word, Lord Rosebery permanently repre- 
sents Mr. Gladstone’s original, more disengaged, and more sagacious 
purposes. In the lull of December, 1885, before the storm, Mr. 
Gladstone had a moment of detachment. He saw the incalculable 
advantages of a settlement of the Irish question by consent. After 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposition of a National Council, the Carnarvon 
negotiations, Lord Salisbury’s Newport speech, events were tending 
that way. Mr. Gladstone did not let them march. He invited the 
co-operation of the Conservative Party upon Home Rule. It was 
refused. It was worth waiting for ; but Mr. Gladstone took the plunge 
alone. He excited the enthusiasm of nearly half Great Britain, and 
the intense prejudice of something more than the other half. The 
prejudice has proved the more permanent of the two. His policy 
failed, among other reasons, because it was premature. He had so lively 
an apprehension of the consequences of Mr. Parnell and eighty-five 
obstructive Irish Members holding the balance of power in the House of 
Commons, that upon the ground of these consequences he took a step 
which prevented these consequences. A readjustment of parties at 
once deprived Mr. Parnell of that power of bringing the constitu- 
tional machine to a deadlock, which, if he had been left to exercise it 
for twelve months, would have caused so much inconvenience to both 
parties as to make a settlement of the Home Rule question by con- 
sent something more than possible. Home Rule was not a principle 
of Liberalism. It was an interruption of Liberalism. It had no 
more to do with Liberalism, as Liberalism, than had vaccination. 
The identification of Liberalism as a party system with Home Rule 
has not been of advantage. It has left Home Rule a considerably 
more remote issue than it was after the General Election of 1885 ; 
and it has revived the House of Lords. Liberalism will never 
be entrusted with an unquestionably national mandate for any 
purpose while it is committed to Sisyphean labours, saturninely 
described as “in support” of Home Rule. Home Rule will never 
recover its independent leverage upon politics while the Irish 
Nationalists, wholly non-Liberal and largely anti-Liberal, are 
mechanically attached to the Liberal party. Liberalism embraced 
by Irish Nationalism is like a swimmer clasped round the body— 
when two go down. The only escape is that Liberalism, while 
remaining more or less a party of Home Rulers, should cease to be a 
Home Rule party; that Gladstonianism should return definitely 
with Lord Rosebery to Mr. Gladstone’s own preference ; and should 
leave events in Ireland, and on the Irish benches, to bring about an 
agreement between parties upon the Irish question by compelling 
another effort to deal with it. 

Mr. Gladstone had a moment of detachment. Lord Rosebery far 
more than any other figure in public life possesses the very faculty of 
detachment. Chronic detachment might be defined as his political 
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complaint. The Public Orator of the Empire is the referee of the 
party system. His famous speech upon the Second Reading of the 
last Home Rule Bill was the speech of a referee giving his reasons 
aloud. The too-famous agreement with Lord Salisbury upon the 
necessity of convincing the predominant partner was, in its very con- 
trast with the bold consistency of unmitigated partisanship, the 
opinion of a referee. If the Bradford speech extinguished the agita- 
tion against the House of Lords, which it was meant to begin, that 
was above all, because it was the speech rather of a referee of the 
parties than the leader of one of them. If Lord Rosebery is the 
Disraeli of Liberalism, it is above all because his mystery, phlegmatic 
rather than flamboyant, is the Caledonian form of Mr. Disraeli’s 
Asiatic: because Lord Rosebery surveys politics from the middle 
with something corresponding to the alien insight which enabled 
Lord Beaconsfield to look at England from the outside. He has un- 
doubtedly something of the same power of entering into the imagina- 
tion of others without sharing their emotions. It is difficult to read 
Lord Rosebery’s speeches without coming to the conclusion that the 
ex-Premier, who has a remarkable quality of silent obduracy under 
all his apparent amenability to pressure, has never ceased to regret 
that the Liberal party took up Home Rule precipitately and single- 
handed. Lord Rosebery, at least, has never compromised himself by 
the evanescent enthusiasm of an extravagant conversion. 

This is not to say that Lord Rosebery is not a sincere Home Ruler. 
On the contrary he shared the opinions of the Liberals as genuinely 
as he has shared the feelings of the Unionists. It has always been 
obvious that Lord Rosebery was a tepid Home Ruler. That is why 
he has been commonly represented, by his supporters as well as his 
opponents, as not a sincere Home Ruler. ‘There could not be a 
more obvious or a less acute interpretation. Lord Rosebery is a far 
more steady Home Ruler than many more enthusiastic persons. His 
convictions upon the question are moderate; but such as they have 
been they are permanent. It is precisely because Lord Rosebery’s 
sentiments upon Home Mule have always been tepid that they remain 
real and a very different thing from that alternate excitement and 
flaccidity of Liberalism upon the Irish question which it is probably 
Lord Rosebery’s task to bring to a common denominator of rational 
policy. 

Lord Rosebery, indeed, may claim, like Mr. Chamberlain, to have 
been one of the Home Rulers before Mr. Gladstone. It is a Home 
Ruler of that type he remains. Next to the cause of Imperial 
power and union he is most interested in the London County Council. 
Domestic decentralisation and Imperial federation have been with 
him from the first two sides of one policy. His speech at Paisley 
in 1885, was among the first pronouncements by any important 
official politician in favour of creating in Ireland some measure of 
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Home Rule. Long afterwards, in the remarkable speech upon the 
Second Reading of the last Home Rule Bill, Lord Rosebery put 


the case in three sentences :— 


“ We had the necessity of devolution on both imperial and local considerations. 
We were sick of always voting Bills that the Irish always opposed, and we were 
sick of voting money that the Lrish always disregarded. I myself would have pre- 
ferred some scheme of devolution which would have been applicable to all countries 
alike in the United Kingdom such as | indicated in that speech at Paisley.” 

The whole speech is an exposition of Lord Rosebery’s mind which 
will appear the more remarkable the more it is read. Never has 
Lord Rosebery’s power of reflecting the mind of his party been more 
conspicuous. “I am not certain about anything with regard to 
Ireland,’ was a startling declaration which scared the timid and 
aroused the indignation of the robust; but after all, it was only a 
consistent continuation of the state of mind which induced Mr. John 
Morley to declare in 1885 that no man could be sanguine as to the 
future of Ireland. It is probable that the state of mind to which the 
Liberal party has returned in 1899 could not be better expressed 
than by the formula, “I am not certain of anything with regard to 
Treland.” “I speak as a witness,” he went on, “but not as an 
enthusiastic witness in favour of Home Rule. With me at any rate, 
for I am speaking for one moment of myself, Home Rule is not a 
fanaticism.”” But where are the enthusiastic witnesses now; and for 
how many members of the Liberal Party is Home Rule a fanaticism ; 
and who would say that Lord Rosebery, repeating in 1899 the words 
of 1893, would any longer speak only for himself? But by far the 
most important feature of this speech, though it necessarily received 
very little attention at the time, is the indication of Lord Rosebery’s 
personal thought given by the fact that in three different passages 
he dwells upon his desire to see Home Rule dealt with by some sort 
of agreement between parties :— 

“T am perfectly certain of this, that if you had frankly accepted the principle 
of some large measure of local self-government for Ireland, and had offered bond 
fide suggestions for bringing that to pass in a manner consonant, as you believed, 


with the safety and integrity of the Empire, we should have held out not one but 
both hands to welcome your assistance.” 


And again :— 


“You could—if you have any wish to settle this Irish question, in a way in 
which I have sometimes felt it will be settled by an agreement between both 
political parties—have an opportunity on this occasion . . . . of obtaining ade- 
quate discussion and having a conference which should settle the terms on which 
Ireland should have self-government in future.” 


And yet again :— 


“A conference might have taken place between the two Houses which might 
have led to a future result . . . . unless you are cletermined never to devolve any 
local powers to Ireland.”’ 
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It is difficult to understand how the author of such a speech as this, 
could throw his party into a state of panic and surprise six months 
later simply by declaring the obviously fundamental fact of the 
practical situation—that “ before Irish Home Rule is conceded by the 
Imperial Parliament, England, as the predominant partner, will have 
to be convinced of its justice.” Lord Rosebery, it is true, had 
expressed his “entire accord” with Lord Salisbury in that view; 
but what was there new in that, with one the whole bent of whose 
wishes had always been to arrive at a common denominator with the 
Unionist Party upon the Irish question? It was true, as it remains 
true, that before Home Rule can be possible the predominant partner 
will have to be convinced. That is the fact upon which Liberalism 
will have to found its reconstruction under Lord Rosebery. The one 
profoundly damaging mistake of Lord Rosebery’s career, was his 
attempt to explain away his statement by a statistical computation 
of the precise number of Parliamentary items who would represent 
“conviction” on the part of the predominant partner. But Lord 
Rosebery’s position was incredibly difficult; his explanation was bad ; 
he has probably never forgiven the Irish Members for compelling him 
to make it, and in that very speech he repeated the obnoxious doc- 
trine in plainer words than ever :— 


“What I said was, that if we wanted to carry Home Rule, we must carry con- 
viction to the heart of England, and by those words I stand.” 


In the resignation speech at Edinburgh, Lord Rosebery “ claimed 
his freedom ”’ to stand by them, in exercising the unfettered use of 
his convictions upon this as upon every other subject. 

Sir Henry Fowler has recently declared that the result of Irish 
Local Government will have to be seen before the “ predominant 
partner”’ can be convinced of, the advantage of taking a further 
step in the pacific revolution of Irish Government. Sir Edward 
Grey has warned the Irish Members that it is their part to create a 
situation which will require to be dealt with. Lord Rosebery has 
always thought that Home Rule was not a policy which should be 
settled by the unassisted energies of the Liberal Party. The Liberal 
party, as a whole, believes that nothing more can be done unless a 
new Irish situation should arise to convince the predominant -partner. 
But Liberalism, in the meantime, cannot remain in a state of 
suspended animation. The conviction that Home Rule will be the 
ultimate solution of the Irish question is one thing. The perception 
that Home Rule is impossible by party effort is another thing, which 
cannot escape the most rudimentary sense for political realities. The 
necessity of Liberalism is that Home Rule shall be optional not 
obligatory ; that Liberalism shall be more or less a party of Home 
Rulers but not a Home Rule party. 

In the remarkable face of recent developments it is hardly less 
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than an obligation of mental honesty to enquire whether the nominal 
relations of the Liberals and the Irish party can any longer be made 
to square with the facts. A profound scepticism as to the morality 
and usefulness of the present condition of things is not only felt by 
many Liberals; it is understood and shared by many Irishmen. 
The disadvantages of the Irish connection to the Liberal party are 
palpable. Every sane politician, apart from his personal preferences 
in politics, must recognise that the mental uncertainty, the moral 
lassitude, the want of vital purpose, that makes present Liberalism 
so unreliable an instrument of progress in spite of its recoveries at 
the polls, are due to Home Rule alone. That is one side. But 
Irishmen who have endeavoured to make a patient analysis of the 
realities of politics, and who are not wilfully impracticable or unfair, 
have been driven to ask themselves in their turn, whether the present 
terms of association between the Liberals and the Irish, are not as 
injurious to Home Rule as they are irritating to Liberalism. That 
is the other side. It ought to be possible at the actual point to 
consider, with as little heat as may be, whether the original conditions 
of the alliance are still in existence; whether there is still any 
prospect that the alliance can serve its original purpose; whether it 
is any longer in any one’s interest. that the alliance should be main- 
tained ; and whether, on the contrary, it is not in the positive interest 
of everyone that the alliance should be terminated. 

There are no longer any very vital signs of a union of hearts. 
There are no very forcible indications of a union of anything. The 
growing tendency to dissensions upon religious questions, and even 
on the interpretation of Home Rule, the proneness to open exchanges 
of feline amenities between the more militant of the Nonconformists 
and the more fiery of the Nationalists, are disagreeable evidences of 
suppressed irritation and mutual distaste. The obvious solution is 
the anticipation of an abusive and scandalous rupture by a quiet and 
timely agreement to part. What has made many Liberals shrink 
from this sequel is the habitual thought of offensive repudiation on 
one side and furious recrimination on the other. There need be 
nothing of the kind. If the Liberal-Nationalist alliance can be 
shown to be hopelessly impotent for its purpose, and a confusing and 
demoralising influence on every party in the state, there is no reason 
why both partners to the connection should not be equally willing to 
look for their mutual relief and advantage in a separation by consent. 

The desire for Home Rule in Ireland is practically as general as 
ever; but it is no longer the active, effective, possessing demand, 
which had thrust itself to the centre of politics like a ramrod in 
clockwork when Mr. Gladstone took up the question. The Parnellite 
grip upon politics, the intolerable obsession of Parliament by the 
claim for Home Rule, is gone, and with it the situation with which 
Mr. Gladstone sought to deal. When Parliament was in the 
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cracking grasp of a serpentine constriction, the impulse of the 
strong parliamentary hand was to hew loose the throttled institution. 
For such a plying of heroic axes there is no longer the need. 
Parliament is loose. What was the agony of the House has become 
its jest. The implacable compulsion upon Parliament of Mr. Parnell 
and his party, has given way to the calculated extremism of Mr. 
Redmond, the cynical clericalism of Mr. Healy, the contingent 
moderation of Mr. Dillon, and the depressed fidelity of the Liberal 
Party protesting like Mrs. Micawber, but feeling itself wofully 
down at heel. Had the Irish demand been originally presented 
with such a lack of passion and constancy, of vigour and devotion, 
of discipline and dignity, Mr. Gladstone never could have convulsed 
politics by proposing Home Rule. Ireland does not block the way. 
Home Rule never would have been suggested by the Liberal Party 
had not Ireland blocked the way. Home Rule will never be granted 
by the English people until Ireland does. 

Little consideration has been given to a factor which may now be 
seen clearly enough to be supreme and permanent. There is not a 
written constitution in the world under which it would be possible to 
carry a reform of the magnitude of Home Rule by a small and 
occasional popular majority. No jurist, no wise politician, no sane 
man, can desire that it should be possible. While about half the 
English people are profoundly opposed to Home Rule, and something 
less than the other half have at the most but a more and more passive 
and nominal attachment to it, the Liberal Party will condemn itself 
to revolve in a vicious circle of impotence and ignominy by the futile 
fumbling of further attempts to push a policy against the pricks, and 
to make an organic change in the constitution of the United Kingdom 
by mere parliamentary mancouvres. 

Lord Rosebery’s Ministry was ruined from its birth because Lord 
Rosebery had the first clear apprehension of the facts—however 
ingenuous and unwary may have been his expression of them—that 
are now patent even to the average Liberal. Lord Rosebery was in 
“entire accord ’’ with Lord Salisbury as to the necessity of converting 
the predominant partner. It is plain that the predominant partner 
is not going to be converted to Home Rule, except, possibly, by some 
future form of the logic of events. He may be induced to make a 
languid and hesitating gesture of acquiescence at one General Election. 
At the next he thrusts the thing from him with both hands. The 
verdict of the constituencies in 1892 returned a small majority for 
Home Rule; but when the House of Lords rejected Home Rule a 
year later, the Government dared not ask the constituencies to uphold 
their verdict. They could not rely on the feeble assent of the country; 
on the contrary, they distrusted the mind of the country; and the 
event of 1895 showed that they distrusted it rightly. There is no 
prospect of a change in that situation. Suppose that the next General 
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Election should result in a majority which might be described as a 
majority for Home Rule. What could be done with it for Home 
Rule’ Even a large preponderance in Parliament could not be 
backed under the most favourable circumstances by a corresponding 
force in the country. It could not be certain for a year, or even for 
six months, of having any popular majority behind it at all for the 
purposes of Home Rule. 

It must be apparent that so long as the question turns upon Home 
Rule, the position of the House of Lords as the agent of the resisting 
half of the nation is impregnable. Upon English questions the 
House of Lords is more than vulnerable; it is moribund. But the 
more it is attacked upon Home Rule the more it is fortified, popu- 
larized, revitalized. Yet there is no very serious reason for attacking 
the House of Lords at all except in connection with Home Rule, since 
the House of Lords has no power of effectual resistance upon any other 
question. This is the dilemma which Liberals and Nationalists have 
to face, and they cannot escape impalement by shutting their eyes to 
the inexorable alternatives of immolation. Either they would submit 
to the House of Lords as they did before, or they would accept the 
appeal to the constituencies, which would assuredly result, as before, 
in the swing of the pendulum. 

At the Gensel Election of 1895 the estimate of The Times gave 
the result of the aggregate polling as follows :— 


Unionist ; ‘ F ‘ ; . 2,267,555 
Liberal . ‘ ; : ‘ ‘ : 2,012,583 
Majority ; ‘ ; ‘ : ‘ 254,972 


A majority of a quarter of a million upon an aggregate vote of 
4,280,000 is as nearly as possible six per cent. of the whole. The 
Liberals, at the next General Election, could not hope to do more 
than reverse the figures. In Great Britain alone the Unionist majo- 
rity—the vote of the predominant partner against Home Rule—was 
in 1886 about 75,000 ; in 1892 it was 14,000 ; in 1895 about 255,000. 
Before Fashoda, the by-elections showed an almost exact reversal of 
the General Election figures. The recession of Home Rule signifi- 
cantly accompanied the most general increase cf Liberal strength that 
had been seen since 1885. But even if it were possible that General 
Elections should bear out the full promise of by-elections, which they 
never do, and that the British majority of a quarter of a millioa 
against the Liberal Party should be turned into an equal majority in 
its favour, it would not amount to the effective conversion of the pre- 
dominant partner. A six per cent. majority is not enough to bear 
down the House of Lords—especially when even the six per cent. 
majority does not know its own mind from one General Election to 
another. 

Before Home Rule, before the last extension of the franchise, it is 
certain that whichever party had the majority in Parliament, the 
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Liberal party had always the majority in the country. For every 
other great reform which the Liberal party has undertaken there was 
always a popular demand, unmistakable, permanent, increasing ; 
concentrated upon the work in hand, and ultimately bound to prevail. 
That and that alone was the force which enabled Liberalism to write 
its programmes on the Statute Book. For Home Rule there is nothing 
of the kind. Home Rule is the first great question fought under 
electoral conditions, by which the vote at the polls corresponds more 
or less roughly with the mind of the country. That was never so under 
restricted franchises. Liberalism had always the support of the country. 
That was the secret of the former irresistible evolution of Liberal 
principles into law. That is the secret of the irredeemable failure of 
Home Rule as a party agitation. Liberalism has failed absolutely to 
win any emphatic and enthusiastic majority for Home Rule. The best 
it can look for is the intermittent approval of the odd man. But it 
will not de. The House of Lords will not be dealt with by the odd 
man. An organic change in the political system of these islands will 
not be carried by the snatch vote of the odd man. It is exactly there 
that the impossibility of carrying Home Rule by the present move- 
ment upon party lines appears as a mathematical certainty. 

Lord Rosebery was denounced for his perception of the truth. 
His Premiership was ruined from the outset because of his declara- 
tion of the facts. 

Nailing the green flag to the mast is very well for the hour of 
battle, but it does not prevent your being put out cf action. You 
might as well nail up the weathercock to prevent a change of wind. 
Home Rule was forced forward in 1886, politics were convulsed and 
the Liberal party shattered upon the plea of urgency. Ireland had 
been in a state of civil war; the House of Commons was disorganised 
and demoralised ; the Constitution seemed brought to a deadlock. 
In all these things the desperate emergency has wholly disappeared. 
Home Rule is no longer urgent. Home Rule can wait. Home Rule 
must wait. 

With the substantial settlement of the land question, with the 
establishment of a system of local government as complete as that in 
Great Britain, the ascendency, social and political alike, of the Eng- 
lish garrison in Ireland has been destroyed, and Irishmen enjoy for the 
first time a practical equality of citizenship with the inhabitants of 
every other portion of the realm. If, despite these things, the Irish 
question should ever again thrust itself upon Parliament in anything 
like the old form of obsession, the Unionist policy would be exhausted: 
some form of Home Rule would appear as the only alternative ; and 
some form of Home Rule would be adopted. But that consumma- 
tion must be developed, if at all, from Ireland itself. The efforts of 
the Liberal party can do nothing towards it. They cannot make 
the Irish people as discontented as they were. They cannot make 
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the Irish party as powerful as it was. They cannot make the Irish 
question the insuperable obstacle to parliamentary progress that it 
used to be. The Liberal party, in short, cannot revive the condi- 
tions of 1886 or make Home Rule a present possibility. If it comes, 
it will come by an evolution of events, and not by the parliamentary 
mancouvres of a party. 

The Irish Members of all sections for their part are like Sir 
Willoughby, anything but obtuse. At the back of their minds they 
understand perfectly well that one opportunity has passed, and that 
they must bide their time. They perceive very well that in again 
proposing a Home Rule Bill—to be again rejected by the House of 
Lords—in order that Liberalism itself might the more certainly be 
rejected by the country—the next Liberal Government would walk 
with open eyes, under a heavy fire, into a cu/ de sac. The statesman- 
like objective of the Irish Members cannot be the futile farce of com- 
pelling the introduction of Home Rule Bills which cannot pass, and 
are but valuable fodder for the Unionist Party and the House of 
Lords. It is to the interest of the Irish Members to re-create the 
parliamentary situation which forced Home Rule to the front, by re- 
establishing the English parties in a condition of equilibrium; to 
release the Liberal party from the obligation to pad round the mill- 
horse track in order that the stones may grind wind; and to leave 
Liberalism to take a purely liberal course until it regains its hold 
upon the predominant partner. The aim of the Irish party must be to 
leave the English parties for a period to get to work upon their own 
business; to back the weaker, and to play the waiting game. Their 
necessity is a rigid distinction between ends and tactics. The policy 
of Lord Rosebery, and of Liberalism resuming the natural current of 
its life, must be to abandon the unutterably futile attempt to achieve 
Home Rule by party effort, and to postpone further steps until the 
moment, whenever that may be, of such a development of events as 
in showing that there is still an Irish question to settle, would affect 
at last a settlement by consent. More or less a party of Homo 
Rulers—but no longer a Home Rule Party—that is the way out. 
The Educator of his Party would probably say to Ireland what the 
Educator of the other party once said to Greece: “I think, under all 
the circumstances, it will be admitted that Greece has not been 
neglected. Greece has a future, and I would say, if I might be per- 
mitted, to Greece, what I would say to an individual who has a future 
—Learn to be patient.”” On the eve of the Local Government elec- 
tions, even the Irish question cannot complain of progress. It moves. 
Lord Rosebery does not see why even Home Rule should not be com- 
promised upon the model of the Coal Strike Conference; and if the 
referee of democracy cherishes any most secret ambition, it is perhaps 
that he may one day preside over a meeting of parties for the final 
Irish settlement by consent. 
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Prerarory Nore. 


T’orEIGN opinions of France at the present day naturally vary accord- 
ing to the more or less conspicuous benevolence which inspires them. 
At the same time it has struck me that, taking them all round, they 
really do not rest upon any solid basis of appreciation, and I believe 
that this may be attributed to the fact that hardly anyone has taken 
the trouble to look to the details of our contemporary history for the 
origin of those political or social phenomena which he professes to 
analyse. 

Our history, especially since the death of Napoleon I., appears at 
first sight to be split into periods perfectly distinct from each other; 
historians have yielded to the irresistible temptation of studying them 
apart, and thus the underlying metaphysical thread which unites 
them has become less and less visible. 

It is this thread which in these articles specially designed for the 
Fortnicutty Review I shall endeavour to bring to light. In so 
to speak detaching the nation from those forms of government which 
have been successively imposed on it, sometimes by a turbulent 
minority, sometimes by the supreme necessities of the moment, my 
aim is to show how the work of 1830, of 1848, and of 1867, was to 
compromise the results gained at the price of so much labour and 
effort in 1824, in 1846, and in 1856. And is it improbable that the 
highly advantageous position attained by the Third Republic in 1893 
may be compromised in its turn? There are signs which point to 
this conclusion. If it be so, it will only be one more display of the 
peculiar incapacity of the French people to profit by their successes, 
their tendency to lose in victory the force gained in struggle. 

From a higher point of view, the career of the French people 
throughout the nineteenth century is not without a certain grandeur. 
At the first glance it resolves itself into a series of contradictory ex- 
periments in government, cut short by the caprices of revolution ; but 
if we look to the heart of things, we see in it the perpetual beginning 
of the work, the building up of the final structure on a foundation 
still shaken by the cataclysms of the preceding century. 

Any writer who loves his country is at liberty to help foreigners 
to a better opinion of it, but at the same time he should be 
scrupulously careful to write nothing that is not in the strictest 
accordance with historical truth. I may say that this has invariably 
been my own procedure, and I consider that, so far from serving my 
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country, I should be dishonouring her if I tried to exalt her either at 
the expense of neighbouring and rival countries, or by representing 
facts in an illusory light. It will be seen that my attack is chiefly 
directed against those legends with which contemporary history and 
more especially our own annals abound. They have sprung in the 
first instance from a wrong point of view inspired by the passions of the 
moment, and from that want of balanced judgment, by which, unless 
there come a very vigorous reaction, human nature is too easily 
carried away. They falsify history in the most pernicious fashion, 
and by falsifying history they end by falsifying the historic sense. 
It is just as absurd to maintain, for instance, that Napoleon I. was a 
Liberal, as to say that Louis XVIII. was foisted on France by 
Foreign Powers; as absurd, if you like, to see in Louis Philippe the 
, elected sovereign of the people as to refuse that title to Napoleon IIT. 
Such assertions are like a daub that hides the work of some fine old 
master; our first care should be to remove it that we may see the 
underlying truth. 


; In order to judge properly of past events we must first give up 
; every preconceived idea, then go round them, examining them suc- 
cessively under all their aspects; finally, we must reproduce by 
thought, as far as may be, the atmosphere which once surrounded 
) them and the background from which they stand out. I know no 
h other way by which we may approach as near as possible to the truth. 
t And I think it is always well to make clear at the outset of any 
y historical work the principle on which it has been constructed, which 
0 is the raison @’étre of this brief prefatory note. 
d 
: I.—Two Becixxixcs or Oxe Pertop, 1814-1815. 
0 It would be difficult to exaggerate the profound difference 
19 between the Restoration of 1814 and that of 1815. In 1814 
, the dominant feeling in France was a general lassitude. The country 
had awakened from a splendid dream which little by little had 
le assumed the aspect of a hideous nightmare. A quarter of a century 
., had passed since the day when the States-General, transformed 
o into the National Assembly, had inaugurated a Revolution which 
ut was meant to organise happiness for everybody, with the result that 
g everybody was steeped in glory and tragedy and nobody was happy. 
on More serious still, a general impression existed that all these immense 
efforts had failed to produce any stability whatever, and that the 
ors colossal god so elaborately constructed actually had feet of clay. 
be Thanks to the recoil of these twenty-five years—years so tempestuous 
est and overcharged with events—the image of the old Monarchy loomed 
oly larger; men saw in it a certain immobile and superb beauty, and 
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imperfections and make terms with it. After all, it had in it a 
principle of stability which would have enabled France to escape the 
abysses into which, one after another, she had plunged and all but 
perished. 

So when a hitherto unforeseen opportunity arose for the recall of the 
Bourbons, there was no reason why everybody should not be pleased 
to see them again. They were in no sense imposed on France by a 
Foreign Power, consequently there was nothing in their return which 
could possibly wound the national pride. It was later that this 
astonishing legend became current, and the opposition found in it a 
formidable weapon. But revolutionary opposition is not as a rule 
very scrupulous in its choice of arguments, and this particular one 
never had any historical value, being in flat contradiction to historic 
truth. Asa matter of fact, the candidate who was about to become 
Louis XVIII. had long ago lost any illusions he may have had as to 
what his house might expect from Foreign Powers. In the course of 
his long exile, even among those to whom he was allied by ties of 
blood, he had not invariably found the ordinary consideration due to 
his rank and his misfortunes; with the exception of the Prince 
Regent of England, no one had taken any real interest in him, and 
England could do no more for him than give utterance to a passion 
necessarily somewhat platonic. As for the Allies, they had never 
dreamed of imposing on France any form of government whatever; 
their one idea was to overthrow Napoleon. Thus when after the capitu- 
lation the Emperor Alexander of Russia made known to Caulincourt, 
the French Minister of Foreign Affairs, his resolution to make no 
terms with Napoleon, he was careful to add that France would be at 
perfect liberty to dispose of herself as she best pleased. He avoided 
the most distant allusion to the restoration of the Bourbons, for 
whom, by the way, he had very little personal affection. Now at the 
date of this decision, eighteen days had already passed since the 
Bourbons had been proclaimed at Bordeaux, where on the 12th 
of May, 1814, the Mayor had hoisted the white standard; and 
Louis XVIII.’s nephew, the Duc d’Angouléme, who was at the 
moment in Spain, betook himself to Bordeaux with all possible speed. 
On other points of territory the same proclamation was about to be 
made. 

It was Talleyrand who moved the Emperor of Russia to favour 
this idea of restoring the old dynasty to the Throne of France. 
Talleyrand’s great skill consisted in the invariably apt divination of 
coming events. It was said of him that what Talleyrand thought 
to-day, everybody would be thinking to-morrow, and nothing could 
be more true. He comprehended that the French would hail 
Louis XVIII., because this Prince was the very incarnation of the 
peace and stability they so greatly needed. In fact, they hailed him 
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without the least suspicion that Foreign Powers had any hands in 
their determination ; consequently without any injury to their self-love. 

As it happened, the foreigners who assisted at this restoration bore 
not the slightest resemblance to those who were to be seen the 
following year brutal in their irritation. They seemed to be 
agreeably surprised at finding themselves in Paris, and their attitude 
towards the things they saw there was one almost of respect. The 
conditions they imposed were very mild and reasonable. The 
Prussians, it is true, much wished them harder, for their hearts 
were still stirred with righteous indignation for the manner 
in which Napoleon had treated them after Jena. But this 
time they could not very easily give effect to their resentment. 
France was not Napoleon. It was against the leader not the nation 
that they bore a grudge. The peace of the 30th of May, 1814, then 
left to France the frontiers that were hers in 1792, advantageously 
rectified in several points. Saarbruck, Landau, Mulhouse, Mont- 
béliard, Annecy, Chambéry, and a part of Savoy remained to her ; 
her colonies, with the exception of the Ile de France and St. Domingo, 
were given back to her; she suffered no shameful humiliation. On 
the other hand, the King (who had meanwhile landed at Calais on 
the 24th of April, and was slowly making his way towards Paris), 
in his famous declaration of Saint-Ouen, published on the eve of his 
entry into the capital, had laid the foundations of a wise liberty. 
The majority of the French people might well be satisfied, and in 
fact they were. 

But at the very moment when the King and his ministers were 
setting so loyally to work ; while Baron Louis was assuring a long 
future for the financial credit of France by founding his first budget 
on the Monarchy’s pledge to accept all debts contracted by previous 
régimes ; while Talleyrand at Vienna was accomplishing his diplomatic 
tour de force, breaking the harmony established among the four 
allied powers (England, Austria, Prussia, and Russia), squeezing 
himself in edgeways, and settling down genially in their midst, playing 
them off one against the other by raising now the question of Saxony, 
now that of Poland; finally, on the 3rd of January, 1815, contriving 
to sign a secret treaty, offensive and defensive, between England, 
France, and Austria. While all these things were happening it 
was evident in Paris that henceforth there would exist three distinct 
French nations, amongst which a difficult equilibrium would have to 
be established and maintained. The first was the France of the 
Jacobins, the second the France of the Emiyrés, the third the France 
of everybody else. 

Now no Restoration of any dynasty or régime was ever before con- 
fronted with such a situation. The English Restoration was alto- 
gether a different affair. Oliver Cromwell was a usurper. Certainly 
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he embodied political ideas very different from those among which 
the Stuarts moved ; but between his government and that of Charles I. 
there was no impassable gulf such as was fixed between Louis 
XVI.’s government and that of Napoleon I. I grant that at the 
beginning of his reign Napoleon considered himself Louis X VI.’s heir, 
but later, as his ambition grew more vast, he traced his descent back 
as far as Charlemagne, not to say Cesar. As a matter of fact, he 
never was the heir and successor of Louis X-VI., that is to say, a real 
King of France. He had his origin and his raison @étre in the 
Revolution, and the Revolution alone; he drew his profit from it; 
he utilised its crimes in order to confiscate its rights; he took posses- 
sion of it to serve his own personal ends. The Jacobins were his 
most valuable servants, and the spirit of Jacobinism his weightiest 
lever. 

A great deal has been written about Jacobinism, but historians 
agree in recognising in it a deadly political poison, and there is none 
from which France has suffered more. It is not however a poison 
indigenous to the country; we find no traces of it before the writers 
of the eighteenth century corrupted the mind of France with their 
many utopias; but from that date it developed rapidly. There is 
reason however to believe that but for Napoleon it would have elimi- 
nated itself of its own accord. The JRevolution and its horrors had 





pretty well used up the Jacobins; the Empire saved them. It 
accepted their theories, and even condescended to apply them, 1 
with the help of the sword and the tambour. Thus was Jacobinism ( 
perpetrated, crystallised under the name of Bonapartism. ( 

It was opposed in 1814 by the old party of reaction, also crystal- I 
lised, not by the Napoleonic chemistry but bythe atrophy of emigration. t 
Only realise the state of mind of these guileless ém/igiés : many of t 
them were men who in their, exile had led a life of privation, and 0 
were absolutely sincere in their devotion to the Monarchy. They t 
never doubted that from the day when this Monarchy was restored a 
they too would be reinstated in all their ancient privileges. Possibly b 
many of them would have been quite ready to give them up im- 0 
mediately afterwards, to renounce them a second time as on the t 
memorable 4th of August. But the restitution of these privileges v 
seemed to them an act of strict justice, of vigorous equity which it b 
was manifestly impossible that the King should refuse them. No tl 
wonder if the first acts of the royal Government overwhelmed these bi 
poor souls with amazement and dismay. 

The two French nations, who after a separation of five-and-twenty M 
years still entertained a lively hatred for each other, could not con- Ww 
ceive that anyone could dream of trying to conciliate their interests gi 
in the face of their respective pasts. Between them, however, there to 
stood a third France, by far the largest of the three, for whose repose of 
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that conciliation was imperatively called for. This France was 
destined to be misunderstood during the greater part of the century, 
to see her dearest wishes set at naught. The Hundred Days, the 
Revolutions of 1830 and 1848 were to be brought about without her 
consent, even against her will. It was she who later on was to 
throw herself into the arms of Louis Napoleon, later yet, to uphold 
the Third Republic through fear of some other Revolution and desire 
of political and social stability. She is naturally somewhat apathetic, 
and suffers herself to be circumvented rather too easily ; but after all, 
she is the true France, and it is impossible to understand her history 
if we do not see in her the victim of those others, reactionaries 
and Jacobins, who for eighty years have outraged her turn by 
turn. 

Louis XVIII., with his large political sense, at once saw in this 
France, which was neither reactionary nor Jacobin, the indispensable 
support of his own throne and that of his successors. But he was 
aware that time alone would enable him to secure that support, for 
already, under the very shadow of his throne, a pitched battle was 
being fought between the reactionaries, known as ultra-Royalists or 
“ultras”? for short, and the Jacobins, who adorned themselves with 
the inappropriate title of “ Liberals.” This battle, as it happened, 
was quite inevitable, and its importance has been very much exagge- 
rated. Whether Beugnot, the Prefect of Police, may have ordered 
the people of Paris to decorate their houses in honour of the pro- 
cession of the Féte Dieu; or whether at some banquet given by the 
city, the Prefect of the Seine and the Municipal Council may have 
been caught waiting on the Royal Family in person; or Marshal Soult, 
the Minister of War, may have seen fit to add a chaplain to his suite, 
there was nothing in it beyond these “ écarts d’un zéle trop ardent ” 
of which the King had to complain publicly a little later. To tell 
the truth, the Jacobins had much more serious grievances to exploit ; 
among others, the growing discontent of the Army. Not only had it 
been necessary to disband a part of it, but the mistake had been made 
of establishing a Muison Militaire du Roi, much too numerous and much 
too expensive, to say nothing of many injustices besides. Then there 
were the highly unpopular taxes of the Empire ; their abrogation had 
been promised, but it had been found necessary to retain them from 
the moment when the Government assumed entire financial responsi- 
bility for the past. 

When we consider, on the one hand, the facility with which the 
Monarchy crumbled away in 1814, and on the other, the manner in 
which its re-establishment was received in 1815, we are tempted to 
give too much importance to these causes of unpopularity. We have 
to look at the fall of the first Restoration in order to judge properly 
of its popularity. The landing of Napoleon at Cannes was hardly 
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known when a perfect explosion of Royalism broke out. All State 
functionaries, the National Guard, the young men of the University 
were united in a unanimous determination to defend the Throne. 
Unfortunately these good intentions were paralysed by the singular 
defection of the regiments. It could still be hoped that the officers 
would make a stand against the Emperor; it was by no means 
possible that the soldiers could be brought to fire on him. He knew 
it, and exposed himself with magnificent audacity to their bayonets, 
making straight for them and kindling them to enthusiasm by his look 
and voice. 

However, this temper of the troops was not the gravest factor in 
the problem. Moreover, those which were not actually present at 
the passage of the Emperor might possibly have resisted the con- 
tagion ; and in certain regiments, notably the 10th of the Line, 
Royalism was fervent. The disaffection of the troops was seconded, 
where it was not directly provoked, by a civil element which 
deserves our attention. Men met with the fixed intention of 
noisily proclaiming their adherence, and exciting others to support 
the Empire, paralysing by their interference the citizens’ goodwill. 
It was soon seen what manner of men they were; on every hand 
excesses were committed by them, pillage and revolt and arson, which 
recalled the worst days of the Revolution ; the country felt itself 
about to fall again under the horrible yoke of the Septembriseurs. 
The Prefects were uneasy. The Prefect of the Cotes du Nord 
wrote: “ If we do not take care, we shall see again the bloody days 
of ’93.” The same opinion was held by the sub-Prefect of Lunéville 
and others, and M. de Salvandy declared, in a Memoir addressed to 
the Emperor: “ At any moment we may see a return of ’93.” This 
was the virus of the Terror. It is not with impunity that a nation 
learns such a lesson of blood and crime as that of ’93. The virus 
must work in her for long after, ready to burst out at any time of 
disturbance. 

But all the same, a great change had passed over France; and 
Napoleon, stupefied with astonishment, complained that he could ‘no 
longer recognise her.” Liberal ideas confronted him on every hand. 
The generals themselves called for a Constitution. Magistrates, pro- 
fessors, and the inferior Government officials remained stolidly hostile 
to him; they were subdued by fear, but no sincere adherence could 
be expected from them. Many of the Prefects and sub-Prefects 
owed their nomination to the Emperor, Louis XVIII. on his 
accession having kept on about half the functionaries of the Empire; 
but even they were hostile. Everywhere the mayors showed their 
lukewarmness and their ill-will. The greater number of them, 
except in the departments of the East, were “ anciens seigneurs” 
nominated between 1809 and 1816 by Napoleon, who was 
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tormented with a secret desire to rally round him the old nod/esse. 
This time, believing that he could safely trust to the result of the 
elections, he decided that the Communes with a population of less than 
5,000 should themselves nominate their mayors. Two-thirds of those 
elected were hostile to him. ‘ During the month of April,” we read 
in an official document, ‘a million tricolours were pulled down in the 
north, west, and south.” So much for the legendary enthusiasm 
with which the French nation has so long been supposed to have wel- 
comed the return from Elba! It isremarkable that these demonstra- 
tions of public feeling date from the first few weeks, when the country 
still flattered itself that a war could be escaped, when the people of 
the villages and the small towns, easily enough deceived by the 
optimism affected by the Government, were still capable of illusion 
on this point, and when not a single foreign bayonet had as yet been 
seen upon the frontiers. 

On his arrival at Lyons, on the 24th of March, Napoleon published 
the famous series of nine decrees by which he annulled all that the 
Restoration had done, even nominations to the Legion of Honour and 
acts of simple justice. But he had hardly set foot in the Tuileries 
before that foot found itself thrust into the King’s shoes. In fact, he 
had no other alternative than either to rouse those dangerous revo- 
lutionary passions which were still rumbling underground, or to pass 
under the Caudine Forks of Liberalism. To this latter fate he 
resigned himself. 

The Acte Additionne/ drawn up by Benjamin Constant was a mere 
counterfeit of the Charter, which pleased neither the Emperor, on 
whom it was imposed, nor the nation, which felt with what an ill- 
grace he had lent himself to it. Submitted to a p/ébiscite, the Acte 
Additionnel gained an infinitesimal number of votes, while the num- 
ber of those who refused to vote was colossal. Public opinion 
obliged the Emperor to convoke the electors without delay; in all 
France there were hardly found 7,000 voters for the election of the 
new Chamber, in some departments from fifteen to twenty citizens 
only gave in their votes. The electoral organisation of 1802 had 
been revived; that is to say, deputies in each department were 
nominated by from two to three hundred electors chosen from among 
the six hundred citizens who paid the most taxes; added to these 
were the dignitaries of the Legion of Honour and two hundred 
electors designated by the Government. In spite of these pre- 
cautions and the number of refusals, the Chamber counted only 
eighty Bonapartists and thirty or forty Jacobins to five hundred 
Constitutionalists of various shades of Liberalism. 

Such was the internal policy. External policy there was none. 
All the representatives of the Powers had left Paris, those of 
Louis XVIII. had ceased to exercise their functions. Abroad 
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Napoleon was surrounded by an absolute quarantine. The King 
found himself at Gand in the midst of Ambassadors and Ministers, 
the Council and the Maison Militaire. Talleyrand continued to sit 
at the Congress of Vienna as the representative of his sovereign. 
Everything contributed to show that in the eyes of all Napoleon was 
no better than an adventurer; unrecognised abroad, at home 
tolerated rather than accepted, his situation was such that not even a 
brilliant victory would have had power to improve it. 

As it happened, the great catastrophe everybody was looking for 
came; and without hesitation the Chamber declared itself permanent, 
refused to proclaim Napoleon II., while it exacted from the Emperor 
his abdication pure and simple. He was as good as annihilated ; for 
Waterloo had been his last card. He gave himself up for lost, and 
round him defection was general. Louis X VIII. succeeded in restor- 
ing himself. With the Ministers and functionaries who had sur- 
rounded him during this brief interregnum, he again took possession of 
France, but this time he met with a very different reception from that 
of 1814. The French owed their King a grudge for the undignified 
facility with which he had fallen. They did not reflect that another 
man would have fallen with still greater facility and rather less 
dignity. 

Very noteworthy are the abrupt changes of opinion which charac- 
terise this memorable epoch. France had come to the unanimous con- 
clusion that the Imperial régime was a brilliant and glorious make- 
shift, but that it had failed to provide a solution of the problem. The 
Hundred Days were not calculated to modify this impression. Unfor- 
tunately they destroyed the certainty which it had been possible to feel 
a year earlier. In 1814 Louis X VIII. seemed to be the unique heaven- 
sent sovereign, wrapped in the mysterious power of his principle, the 
tutelary protector of his country and its liberty. ‘rom the moment of 
his return nobody dreamed that his throne could possibly be overturned. 
Many documents of the period give this impression of finality ; it was 
felt not only by the people, always prone to a beautiful simple faith 
in things, but by the classes educated into scepticism. Memories of 
the Revolution increased the strength and solidity of the House of 
Bourbon. To overturn it had required a terrific cataclysm, an 
epic crime; and that crime had scooped out an abyss in which the 
entire nation had nearly perished. Was it likely that a race so 
strong, and with so great a past behind it, could possibly be tumbled 
over in a mere riot, like some dynasty of a day ? Such a catastrophe 
as that would have required the resurrection of the Convention and 
the scaffold, an hypothesis which no sane person could for a moment 
entertain. 

In 1815 everything was changed. That child-like faith in the 
stability of the Monarchy had been considerably shaken, for the 
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Monarchy had visibly melted away before a mere military pronuncia- 
miento, although it was supported by the majority of the nation. What 
earthly security did it then offer? The Royal Family had lost its 
prestige, and it was not so popular in the country that it could afford 
to lose it. The French people were as yet unaware of the political 
genius and persevering will that were latent in Louis XVIII. ; it but 
dimly suspected the great qualities of his nephew, the Duc d’Angou- 
léme. Owing to his having played no leading part in history, this 
modest prince has still to wait for history’s just reversal of its verdict. 
At Bordeaux, at the beginning of the Hundred Days, Louis X VI.’s 
daughter, the Duchesse d’Angouléme, displayed an energy which 
caused Napoleon to say of her, ‘Madame d’Angouléme is the only 
man in the family ”;* but her ordinary mood was melancholy and 
supercilious ; the Due de Berri was considered violent and somewhat 
limited ; the Comte d’ Artois frivolous and narrow in his ideas; the old 
Due de Bourbon, a nonentity. But the Duc d’Orléans was already 
beginning to command the attention of a few. 

On the other hand, the fact remained that Napoleon had granted a 
Constitutional Charter of his own, against his will to be sure, and 
without any very sincere intention of remaining faithful to it. Never- 
theless, it was enough to prove that liberty and legitimacy were not, 
as was hitherto supposed, inseparable terms. In 1814 they went side 
by side, each acting in some sort as a check upon the other. But in 
1815 the necessity of their union was less apparent. In short, 
Louis XVIII., though always respected as the original author of 
the Charter, was no longer the King, but « King, which for the 
future constituted a radical difference. The [Restoration was found 
to be falsified in its principle of inviolable heredity. Between it 
and the ancient Monarchy there stood henceforth something more 
than the great drama of the Revolution and the Empire—there 
was the brief episode of the Hundred Days. It had suffered more 
in three months than in five-and-twenty years. 

Moreover, difficulties had increased a hundredfold. First there 
was the presence of the foreign armies; in Paris alone their mainte- 
nance cost 600,000 francs a day, and three-fourths of France was 
oceupied.? The Russians abandoned themselves to pillage. The 
Prussians passed their requisitions without merey—and no wonder, 
when we know in what state of mind they began the campaign. 
M. Henri Houssaye has given us some typical extracts from articles 
published in the German papers : 

(1) A carelessness by no means uncommon has given rise to the story that Napoleon’s 
words, uttered in 1815, referred to the Duchesse de Berri. Now in 1815 the Duchesse 
de Berri was not married. Besides, she gave no special signs of virility beyond the 
insurrection which she stirred up in Vendée in 1832, at which date Napoleon had been 
dead eleven years. 

(2) The sum total spent on the occupation was 2,416,000,000 francs (£96,640,000) 
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“The French imagine that they have not been conyjuered ; we must convince 
them that they are. It is only by taking from them for a century all desire to 
enrich themselves by war, that we shall prevent this turbulent nation from annoy- 
ing its neighbours. . . . Wedid wrong to treat with the French ; we should have 
exterminated them. This band of brigands must be exterminated. . . . This 
time partition must be made of France. . . . There will be no peace for the 
world as long as a French people exists. Let us make it a people of Neustria, of 
Burgundy, of Aquitaine. . . . No more treaties! The proscription proclaimed 
by the Congress against the leader must be extended to the nation at large. We 
must exterminate them—kill them like so many mad dogs,””! 


This was not the mere passing exaltation of a press excited by the 
prospect of war; it was the sentiment of the majority of Germans, 
and signs of a similar though less violent feeling were to be found 
amongst other nations. This Gallophobia was the natural result of 
Napoleon’s monstrous scheme for subjugating Europe and the entire 
world; it has been kept up till the present day by the shocks and 
perpetual changes entailed by our policy, and by the fear of the 
disturbance and complications it may cause to other nations. Few 
Frenchmen realise how far, even so late as the middle of the century, 
the “ French system” seemed incompatible with the general peace. 
The Germans of 1815, who had suffered from it more than any other 
nation, were anxious to disintegrate France altogether ; their very least 
ambition was that she would give back the conquests of Louis XIV. 

It was here that Wellington’s energy interposed. This great 
Englishman realised that it was of the utmost importance to his 
country that the integrity of France should be respected ; realised, 
too, that this integrity was necessary to the peace of Europe. The 
Emperor Alexander also intervened. He took much more interest in 
the Monarchy now that he foresaw that his favourite Richelieu* was 
about to become its Prime Minister. And when this prospect was 
realised, he made a further reduction of from eight hundred to seven 
hundred millions in the war indemnity, and induced the Allies to 
give up Condé, Charlemont, Givet, and the forts of Kcluse and 
Joux, positions which would have given the enemy command of the 
French valleys. Finally, the 150,000 men who composed the corps 
of occupation were to remain in France five years instead of seven. 

This second Treaty of Paris was received in Germany with trans- 
ports of indignation ; but for all its apparent lenity it seemed hard 
enough to the French; the more so, no doubt, as it entailed painfully 
humiliating conditions, such as the disbanding of the army which 
had fought at Waterloo, the removal from Paris of the pictures and 


(1) Allgemeine Zeitung, May 19th and 25th; the Niiremberg Correspondent, April 1st ; 
Augsburg Gazette, March 25th and April 12th; Frankfort Journal, May 3rd. 

(2) The Duc de Richelieu, who emigrated to Russia, entered the service of the 
Emperor, founded Odessa, and rendered in South Russia services which made him 
highly popular. 
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objets d'art obtained in twenty-five years of foreign conquest, and, last, 
the drawing up of the famous Holy Alliance. ‘To be sure, France 
would have been less offended at this Alliance if she had understood 
its absurd tenor and still more absurd origin. But when we realise 
the nation’s situation at that time, it is difficult to estimate too highly 
all that she owed to the intervention of Alexander and of Wellington. 
By a singular coincidence, sixty years later (1875), it was England 
and Russia who for the second time intervened to destroy the malig- 
nant designs of Prussia. 

Thus, in 1815, the nation was confronted with the same problem 
as in 1814—the foundation of a Constitutional Monarchy. But the 
lamentable episode of the Hundred Days had rendered almost useless 
the tools it possessed for accomplishing this work. Abroad, the situa- 
tion was altogether modified, nothing, or almost nothing remained 
of the conquests of the Revolution. Europe, leagued against France, 
held her under a humiliating yoke, her governors saw for her no 
honourable alliance, no means of playing an effective réle in the 
concert of the Powers. At home, her loss in material and moral 
forces was enormous. The mere money loss, perhaps, might have 
been repaired by good administration and wise economy ; but prestige 
compromised, confidence shaken, old antagonisms revived—these 
things could only be wiped away after many years, if ever. 

Louis XVIII. and his ministers set themselves courageously to 
the interrupted work, bringing to it a most laudable spirit of mod- 
eration. The number of their proscriptions amounted but to ninety- 
two, of which nineteen were military. They recalled the Chamber of 
the Peers, and among the new titles added to those of 1814 was that 
of Lanjuinais, President of the Chamber during the Hundred Days. 
Baron Louis carried his budget through as before, without repudia- 
ting any of the heavy debts contracted through recent events. Un- 
fortunately these examples, in spite of their exalted source, were by no 
means generally followed. The disturbances in the provinces which 
arose from the return of Napoleon had never ceased ; nearly 17,000 
soldiers had been employed during the ILundred Days in a repression 
which was apparently inadequate. The disturbances continued, some- 
times assuming the character of reprisals between rival factions. This 
excitement, added to that caused by the pressure of the foreign armies, 
was not exactly conducive to a prudent policy of juste milieu. Ex- 
treme Royalists had no difficulty, as it happened, in incriminating a 
policy which in the eyes of the less enlightened portion of the nation 
might be held responsible—however little it was so in reality—for 
the misfortunes of the preceding year. Llectors,’ borne along on a 
path of which they were soon to recognise the danger, sent to the 


(1) Their number was double that of the voters during the elections of the Hundred 
Days. 
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Paris Chamber a majority who, under the pretence of fortifying 
the Monarchy, were about to call for the most compromising and high- 
flown solutions of pressing questions. The greater part were rural 
proprietors, old émigrés, men unused to politics, inexperienced and 
sometimes ignorant, who belonged to the lower ranks of the nobility 
and were jealous of the higher—jealous, too, to secure for themselves’ 
a preponderance of power, even if the principle of Royalty was to 
suffer. 

For it has been pleasantly said of this Chamber, called the “ Introuv- 
able ” because of its exaggerations, that it was “ plus royaliste que le 
Roi.” It would be more correct to say that it was revolutionary in 
its own way ; continually claiming new rights, extending its influence 
as far as possible, and trying to inspire the Government with its own 
passions. Its temper was sufficiently manifested in the early days 
when a deputy, M. de La Bourdonnais, was heard frantically de- 
manding “ des fers, des bourreaux, des supplices,” for his adversaries. 
It was more clearly defined during the trial of Maréchal Ney, when 
deputies actually posted a volunteer faction at the door of the chamber 
where he was detained, to make sure that the Maréchal should not 
escape. Richelieu had agreed with the King that after his con- 
demnation Ney’s pardon should be asked by the Duchesse d’Angou- 
léme. Ladies of high rank visited this princess and implored her 
not to interfere. Such furious excitement had never before been 
seen in civilised society. So when it was known that La Valette, 
arrested about the same time as the Maréchal, had made off, the 
fury of the w/tras knew no bounds. 

It turned against the regicides. Terrific measures were suggested 
against them; measures which the Cabinet did its best to eject. 
But banishment was proposed as the very least that could be done. 
The Chancellor, Pasquier, knowing that this was contrary to the 
King’s intentions, asked Louis X VIII. for his opinion. “ Richelieu,” 
says he in his Mémoires, “ gave me to understand that the King was 
immovable in his resolution to fulfil without exception the promises 
made in the Charter.” Notwithstanding, banishment was unani- 
mously voted for with but three dissenting voices, and the Ministers 
considered themselves obliged to support this manifestation of the 
will of the Chamber. They had forced the King’s hand. 

The religious question was no less a cause of trouble. The king 
was besieged with petitions for the abrogation of Article V. of the 
Charter, promising liberty to every form of worship. Restitution of 
the property of the clergy confiscated during the Revolution was also 
demanded, and on this he put his veto. Private committees were 
formed for the purpose of laying information. They required the 
reform of the army, the administration, the prefecture ; professors, 
magistrates, academicians, soon became the objects of denunciations, 
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and the Ministry more than once was weak enough to yield, and 
punished functionaries whose chief fault was that they did not share 
the passions of the w/tras. The king exercised his prerogative of 
pardon in favour of several of the military, but the famous conspiracy 
of Didier, at Grenoble, exaggerated as it was by General Donnadieu 
who wished to take credit for putting it down, brought about a new 
series of trials and executions. 

All this violence was only the reflux of the great wave of excite- 
ment caused by the return of Napoleon. Curiously enough, more 
than one old servant of the Empire, supposing him to be submerged 
for ever, appeared to swell the number of the w/tras by mere force of 
habit and affection for extreme ideas and arbitrary solutions. This 
state of things lasted till the day when Louis X VIII. very courage- 
ously decided to dissolve the “ Introuvable”” Chamber, and appeal to 
the country. As may be imagined, the w/tras were scandalised, but 
the country was infinitely obliged to the King for his initiative. The 
Constitutional Monarchy had wakened to its normal life; beneficent 
tolerance stooped from the throne. Louis X VIII. showed then that 
he did not propose to be the King of the Royalists alone, but the 
King of the French people. 


Il.—A Rerrosrect or Eicgur YrEArs—1824. 


Louis XVIII. died on the 16th of September, 1824, and his 
brother, “Monsieur,” the Comte d’Artois, reigned in his stead as 
Charles X. Louis had reigned ten years. The Hundred Days, and 
the violent reactions they caused, had terribly increased for him the 
difficulties inseparable from all restorations. We have seen how he 
bravely dissolved the celebrated ‘ Introuvable’’ Chamber, whose fantas- 
tie proceedings had disturbed the country. What happened after that 
in those eight important years on which hung the future of the 
Monarchy ? What support did the King receive from his princes, 
his ministers, and his Parliament ? From 1815 to 1820 the tendency 
had been towards an increasing Liberalism. First Richelieu, then 
General Dessoles, and the Comte (afterwards Duc) Decazes were at 
the head of cabinets which leaned more and more of their own accord 
towards the moderate Left. In 1820 the assassination of the Duc de 
Berri had been the signal for a reaction which restored to power 
Richelieu (changing his bearings this time for the Right), and then 
brought in Villéle, one of the leaders of the w/tra party. Even the 
friends of the Villéle Ministry prophesied for it a brief existence. 
Nevertheless, it contrived to last seven years, and found itself still 
in power at the death of Louis XVIII. 

At the Tuileries, the King found in his brother an indefatigable 
opponent. Not that the future Charles X., whose temperament was 
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more or less amiable and frivolous, could have defended his 
opinions and pursued his ends with any very conspicuous 
decision; but what was more serious, he suffered opposition to be 
organised in his name, and made himself its willing mouthpiece. 
I shall come back to this. The Duc d’Angouléme, who had too little 
self-confidence, and was, moreover, afraid of displeasing his 
father by taking his uncle’s part, fortified himself by a discreet 
silence. The death of the Duc de Berri, second son of the Comte 
d’Artois, was a great misfortune for the Monarchy, seeing that his 
eldest son, the Duc d’Angouléme, had no children and that he him- 
self had only a daughter by his marriage with the Princess of the 
Two Sicilies. But seven months after his tragic death the Duchesse 
de Berri was delivered of that son of his who was to have been 
Ilenry V., and never was anything but the Comte de Chambord. His 
unexpected birth moved the ecu try toa genuine outburst of Royalism, 
and seemed of the happiest augury for the future. 

The King found in his ministers the support which he missed in 
his family. Circumstances in this respect favourable to his crown 
had gathered round hima whole constellation of remarkable men, 
distinguished by various titles. These men deserve well at the hands 
of posterity. 

First, there were the born statesmen, such as Richelieu and Decazes. 
The European eminence assured to Richelieu, both by his own 
nobility of character and his friendship with the Emperor of Russia, 
was of immense benefit to France. The anticipated evacuation of 
territory, and the re-admittance of I'rance into the concert of Euro- 
pean Powers were the twofold aim which he attained at the Congress 
of Aix-la-Chapelle (1817). His uprightness, his honesty, impressed 
even his adversaries; his disinterested devotion knew no bounds. 
Decazes never reached the moral eminence of Richelieu, but was dis- 
tinguished by his prolific energy and almost prophetic insight. He 
formulated his programme in the fine phrase: ‘“ Royaliser la France, 
et nationaliser la royauté!” That was the supreme necessity of the 
moment, and it could not be summed up more clearly and concisely. 
To be sure, in the application of his liberal policy, Decazes was 
occasionally guilty of somewhat arbitrary proceedings which recalled 
the former Prefect of Police. Again, the extreme favour in which he 
was held by Louis did not tend to make him very popular with his 
contemporaries. <A favourite is always distrusted. Uis correspond- 
ence with the King, now being published, exonerates him from 
many reproaches, while it throws upon the figure of the old king 
a still more flattering light. 

Then De Serre, that great orator, always at the post of danger 
in spite of the illness that was sapping his forces, his eloquence 
magnificently victorious »ver party spirit. Pasquier, too, with his 
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splendid sense, the sane and upright judgment that was never 
carried away, never lost sight of the line he wished to follow. And 
those skilled specialists, the Minister of War, the Maréchal Gouvion 
de St. Cyr—who gave his name to the famous military law of 1817, 
that wise and virile measure which reorganised the army, esta- 
blished the principle of regular promotion and prepared the way for 
victories in Spain and later in Algiers—he and the Ministers of 
Marine, the Marquis de Clermont-Tonnerre and Councillor Portal 
(author of the celebrated Ordinance of 1819), and last, the great 
Ministers of Finance, Baron Louis, Roy, Corvetto, Villéle, of whose 
administrations it has been said that the budgets of France had never 
been better organised and better conceived. Villéle was also at the 
head of the Government. If he did not bring to those high functions 
the spirit of Richelieu or Decazes, he at least showed considerable 
ability, and his exercise of power was sufficiently moderate to expose 
him to the violent attack of those ardent Royalists who had them- 
selves advanced him to power. These leaders were backed by an 
honest and enlightened staff, well able to understand their aims and 
earry them out. 

Unfortunately, from 1816 to 1824 the Parliament had almost entirely 
withheld its support. When we look at the long series of French 
Parliamentary assemblies, they reveal a peculiar threefold character 
which seems to have been pretty much the same from the very begin- 
ning of the century. Intemperance of language, and a certain incon- 
sequence of action, with an irresistible tendency, if not to form con- 
spiracies of their own, at any rate to denounce other people’s, are the 
distinguishing characteristics of French deputies at the present day. 
We must not jump to the hasty conclusion that they have made no 
progress in that time. On the contrary, on several occasions the 
Chambers of the Third Republic have displayed a significant unani- 
mity in dealing with national questions, and have been known to sink 
their private preferences in their anxiety for the public good. Any 
ene who studies the history of French Parliamentarism with an open 
mind will be convinced that since 1814 its upward progress has been 
continuous. But the French deputy is still none the less liable to go 
wrong in the way we have indicated, and during the Restoration his 
aberrations were extremely frequent. 

That intemperance of language, which was quite as characteristic 
of the Left as of the Right, arose as much from the inexperience 
of the tribune «; from the virulence of opinions. It was increased by 
the fact that the members of the Chamber were not used to the free 
discussion of public questions in a large area under a running fire of 
comments. The situation provided some excuse for it. We might 
even say that the inconvenient tendency to get intoxicated with your 
own eloquence, to exaggerate your meaning, to say a great deal more 
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than you intended to say, however much it was to be deplored, did 
not entail any very serious consequences: Verba rolant, acta manent. 
But it is impossible to describe the levity, the naiveté, with which the 
deputies of the Restoration shook the throne they proposed to defend, 
and made impossible the government they desired to found. 

The Right soon showed its preference for the dangerous policy of 
stimulating reaction by exaggerating the movements which tend to 
bring it about. This policy, in spite of its detestable results, still 
characterises our electoral morals. The programme of the Right, 
which was the programme of the * Introuvable,” survived that Cham- 
ber. Chateaubriand later made an ironical offer to support Decazes 
if he would consent to “ change the electoral law, to suppress regular 
promotion in the army, to restore the right of primogeniture, and to 
reorganise the monastic orders.” In other words, to return to the 
Three Orders of the ancien régime, Clergy, Noblesse, and Third Estate. 
To tell the truth, I believe that many who supported this astonishing 
programme entertained no illusions as to the possibility of realising 
it, they simply made use of it as a cloak, and a remarkably ill-fitting 
cloak it was. If there was one thing which in the eyes of the people 
justified the Revolution, with all its crime and misery, it was the 
suppression of these three orders and the unjust privileges they 
entailed. The first work of the Royalists, who were anxious to con- 
solidate the throne, should have been to reassure the people ; as it was, 
they seized every opportunity of frightening it with this ghost of 
the ancien régime, which many of them had ceased to believe in. In 
any case, in order to obtain a ministry capable of carrying out this 
retrograde programme, it was first of all necessary to clear the 
ground. To this end Chateaubriand and the w/tras joined the 
extreme Left. This extraordinary alliance was maintained in the 
most risky circumstances. Thus eighty votes of the Right contri- 
buted to the election of Grégoire the regicide. To be sure, the 
assassination of the Duc de Berri caused a great deal of very sincere 
emotion, the more so as nobody anticipated the posthumous birth of 
his son. But the Right took the most sinister advantage of this 
sad event. It made no attempt to disguise its all-absorbing design 
to overthrow Decazes; and when it had succeeded, and Decazes was 
replaced by Richelieu (this time determined to rely upon the Right), 
it was by no means satisfied. Neither was it pleased when Richelieu 
granted a new electoral law giving a preponderating influence to the 
great proprietors. It wanted to overthrow Richelieu, and in order to 
do this, it again joined the extreme Left, when it gave its vote to 
the reply to the speech from the throne. This address, which was 
most injurious to the King’s interest, he treated with the cool, proud 
dignity which characterised him. 

The Right relied upon two secret, or quasi-secret, organisations : 
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one was the Congrégation, the other that sort of occult government 
in which Monsieur, the King’s brother, was the moving spirit. The 
Congrégation dated from the Revolution. In the time when public 
worship was forbidden, its object was to facilitate for the faithful the 
practice of their religion. Its character changed from the moment 
when Napoleon laid violent hands on the Pope and held him prisoner. 
This anxiety to defend Catholicism was then tempered with policy. At 
the Restoration the Comte d’Artois and the Royalist intransigeants 
became members of the society, and policy took precedence of religion 
in the minds of all good Congregationists. As for the little occult 
Government, it originated in the abuses so wautonly re-established in 
1814, which placed at Monsieur’s disposal the distribution of appoint- 
ments and salaries. This prince had a council permanently sitting 
in his neighbourhood, with a chancellor and several functionaries, 
drawing large emoluments, with no ostensible functions. This 
council had some sort of raison d’étre before the Revolution, since 
Monsieur had then an apanage to administer. But in 1814 Monsieur 
had no longer an apanage ; nevertheless, he was allowed to re-establish 
his council, in which were placed, “ ver,- advantageously for them,” 
says Pasquier in his Mémoires, “a great number of courtiers old and 
new.” At the beginning of the Restoration, the National Guard 
constituted in the hands of the Comte d’Artois and his friends yet 
another instrument of propaganda. The prince was its nominal head, 
with the somewhat singular title of Colonel-général. His staff kept 
up a correspondence in his name with the Inspectors-general ; there 
was one of these for each department. They were chosen with the 
greatest care, and distributed to numerous agents the secret orders 
and special instructions received from Paris; the object being political 
more often than military. When Louis decided to withdraw his brother 
from the supreme command of the National Guard, of which he had 
made such an extraordinary use, the organisation persisted, weakened, 
no doubt, but still effective. Tothe very last the “ Pavillon Marsan’ 
(the part of Tuileries inhabited by Monsieur) kept on interfering 
in the policy of the kingdom. Its intervention in home policy was 
frequently most ill-timed, as abroad it was sometimes the reverse of 
patriotic. It was from the “ Pavillon Marsan,” at the time of the 
Congress of Aix-la-Chapelle, there proceeded the famous Note Secr?te, 
addressed by Baron de Vitrolles to the Foreign Powers, painting, for 
their benefit, the state of the kingdom in the most terrifying colours, 
at the risk of preventing the liberation of territory which Richelieu 
was about to negotiate at Aix-la-Chapelle. Happily the sovereigns 
considered that Richeliew’s word was better than that of the exalted 
gentleman who addressed them. Louis XVIII., who had the very 
highest sense of the national dignity, deeply resented this contemptible 
behaviour, and withdrew Vitrolles from the honorary functions which 
had given him access to Monsieur. 
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At the same period the diplomatic body had a habit of frequent 
interference with public affairs. The Ambassadors of the four Powers 
(as England, Austria, Prussia, and Russia were still called) used to 
hold meetings, which constituted a sort of council of supervision, very 
displeasing to the King and his Ministers. This custom afterwards 
lapsed ; but the Right frequently encouraged Ambassadors to depart 
from the reserve imposed on them by their functions. At the Con- 
gress of Laybach, besides the official plenipotentiaries, there appeared 
(not at the actual sittings, but in the social reunions) M. de Jouffroi, 
the agent of the “ Pavillon Marsan,” who discussed with the Emperor 
of Russia the utility of “ enfeebling the constitutional Governments 
of the Continent.” 

The Right openly entertained retrograde theories. ‘In the matter of 
Education,” says Chancellor Pasquier, “ two fixed ideas dominated the 
most exalted sections of the Royalist faction; one, that very little educa- 
tion was necessary for the people ; the other, that this little should be 
given to it by the clergy.’’ Nothing very serious or very astonishing 
in that, we may say. Education is spread in spite of the efforts of 
obscurantists. But it was astonishing to see a whole party deliber- 
ately labouring to make itself unpopular, to raise obstacles between 
itself and public opinion, and compromise by imprudence and abso- 
lutely futile violence the cause it wished to serve and the principles it 
meant to defend. 

Such was the state of the Right under the Restoration. What 
about the Left? Prévost Paradol, a severe critic, opposes its ‘mauvaise 
foi’’ to the ‘“‘maladresse”’ of the Right, thereby implying that it was by 
far the guiltier of thetwo. Thureau-Dangin accuses it “ d’avoir joué 
la comédie de l’opposition légale.’”” Perhaps these reproaches are un- 
necessarily harsh. It is not easy to apply them toa party which counted 
among its ranks a man like Général Foy, with his exquisite sense 
of honour and of constitutional right, who nevertheless was respon- 
sible for some of its errors. He may have been a little blind, but 
assuredly he was not one to “ jouer la comédie.” 

The truth is that the action of the Left was a hundred times more 
important than that of the Right. One helped to weaken the Resto- 
ration, the other did more—it prepared the way for all the moral 
revolutions to come; it revived Bonapartism under its most disastrous 
form ; it did its best to sow the seeds of insubordination in the Army 
and of insurrection among civilians; and it is my firm conviction 
that many of its members had no idea what they were about. 

How, only a few years after the fall of the Empire, there arose 
that extraordinary legend which in the eyes of a large section of the 
French people transformed Napoleon into the champion of liberty 
and peace, is one of the most interesting psychological problems in 
history. Such an audacious fiction could have little hold on the 
generation which had known the Emperor. But the generation 
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t which followed was in a manner nursed in this fiction, and it stuck to 
5 it. It was this that made the nation so ready to restore the Empire 
4 and help Napoleon III. to the throne. The captivity of St. Helena, 
y the silence of the death on that rock hidden in the wastes of the great 
s sea—these things were so impressive an end to Napoleon’s tragic 
t destiny that they at once threw over him the glamour of a half- 
94 mythical hero in the popular imagination. That great memory 
d served the interests of party too well for the opposition to miss the 
, chance of appropriating it to its own ends. Unfortunately the oppo- 
r sition preached the benefits of liberty, and Napoleon had been a 
S despot ; the opposition tended to fraternity among the nations, and 

Napoleon had been their oppressor. But there are ways of squaring 
if the truth. Somebody made the great discovery that Napoleon desired 
le to subjugate the world in order to deliver it. He made war in order 
“ to enforce peace, and enlisted men to discipline them in the practice of 
“ liberty. Unknown is the name of the genius who published this 
8 theory ; but his work did not perish. His views were repeated, timidly 
of at first, as an audacious paradox with only a grain of truth in it. Then 
_ public opinion in the lower classes got used to the idea. The gro- 
nN tesqueness shocked them no longer. Democrats, Republicans, or 
* even Liberals, gravely accompanied the Jacobins in their periodical 
it pilgrimages to the Venddme Column. A new Napoleon dominated 

France, sung in prose and verse, glorified in every conceivable way— 
at a man perhaps a little uncertain in his temper, but full of generous 
Be impulses, who adored the people, only lived to make it happy, and 
ny had not succeeded because he had fallen a victim to kings, priests, 
aé and nobles. 
n- The men of the Revolution participated in this unforeseen hero- 
ad worship. They had been the fore: .oners of Napoleon. No doubt 
80 they had been guilty of faults, not t. say violences (their crimes were ; 
7 no longer mentioned), but they were full of great thoughts and 
u 


noble aspirations, and it was circumstances over which they had no 
control which carried these generous patriots further than they had 
re meant to go. Andsoon. In their blindness the Liberals helped to 


0- mislead both themselves and public opinion by deafening the ears of 
al France with their eternal panegyrics of the men and the institutions 
us most directly hostile to liberty. Their clumsy error surpassed that of 
ly the witras, though its consequences took longer to devolop and were 
on not so soon perceived. 

As for that love of mystery, that mania for Machiavelism, which I 
se have shown to be characteristic of the French Deputy, the Right con- 
z trived to satisfy it by means of the Congrégation and the occult 

. 


Government, the Left by military conspiracies. From the moment 
in when the Liberals (and under this title I include the entire Left) 
he took their stand on Bonapartism they were bound to turn thei 
on attention to the Army. Was not the Army the instrument ard, so to 
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speak, the symbol of the Empire? Only when politicians turn their 
attention to the Army their aim is more often to unsettle it than to 
maintain discipline, the more so when we have to do with a party 
which preaches emancipation, equality, the rights of man, and con- 
tempt for the traditional hierarchy. 

The reaction which occurred in 1820, at the time of the assassina- 
tion of the Duc de Berri, seemed to scatter the last remnants of the 
fitful wisdom of the Left. La Fayette was then heard to declare 
solemnly to the Tribune that he considered himself “ released” from 
his oath. Released from his oath, because the King, in accordance 
with the Constitution, had yielded to the will of the Chamber in 
replacing his moderate Ministry by one more distinctly Royalist! 
What could be more insane ? This appeal to revolt, absurd and unjusti- 
fiable as it was, had a widespread effect. It was followed by others 
specially addressed to the young students in the University ; as for the 
Army, it was openly invited to join the conspiracy. There had been 
some plotting already, but this wasa serious affair. It was denounced 
to the Government. Inquiry revealed the existence of three secret 
committees, one of which, led by the Due de Rovigo, had in view 
the proclamation of Napoleon II. and the regency of Prince Eugéne ; 
the two others, under the influence of La Fayette, aimed only 
at the organisation of a general insurrection and a provisionary 
Government. The General was not arrested; that was a mistake. 
He continued to lend his support to other attempts of the kind, 
and military conspiracies multiplied. They were set on foot 
in the Schools of Cavalry at Saumur, Belfort, and La Rochelle. 
Their aim was obvious. Napoleon II., brought up in Austria, and 
deprived of all communication with his country, was an Unknown, 
all the more dangerous because his reign would have necessitated a 
regency ; the Due d’Orléans, who had more or less effaced himself, 
would not have seemed popular enough for a candidate. Some fanatics 
who were in communication with the Prince of Orange attempted to 
thrust him into this position; he lent himself to their designs very 
improperly, and later on betrayed them by giving their names to 
Charles X. As for the Republic, it was no longer possible ; it took 
years to separate that name from the horrors which at that time it 
conjured up. The stupefaction of France when the Republic of 
1848 was proclaimed shows how remote was that idea from the 
dreams of 1824. La Fayette in his Mémoires (Vol. V.), declares, 
with an incomparable naiveté, that he had no other end but to bring 
about the union of a constituency which in all probability would 
have upheld the Constitutional Monarchy. So it would seem that 
all this apparatus of destruction aimed at the maintenance of what 
already existed. 

The political situation was still further complicated by the absence 
of any middle party capable of lessening the friction between Left 
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and Right. The germs of such a party existed in the section that 
was beginning to be known as the doctrinaires, but the very name 
shows in what respect it would be incapable of playing with any 
plasticity an independent role. If a desire for vengeance against the 
Revolution animated the w/tras, if an unquenchable thirst for popu- 
larity urged the leaders of the Liberal side to depart from their réle 
and hurl about imprudent language, the doctrinaires were a prey to the 
most formidable vanity. They had the very highest possible opinion 
of themselves, and professed to act according to the most superior 
principles, whereas they were too frequently governed by the sug- 
gestions of their amour-propre. The writings of Royer Collard, and 
(ruizot’s pamphlet, Des Moyens de Gouvernement et d’ Opposition en 
état actuel de la France (published in 1821), with its bitter spirit of 
contempt, show the incapacity of the doctrinaires to offer any durable 
support to any Government whatever. 

Such was the state of the Parliament from 1816 to 1824. That it 
did not overturn more Cabinets was owing to the fragmentary charac- 
ter of the various parties, and to the personal animosities which per- 
mitted the Cabinet to find, now here, now there, a provisionary and 
fluctuating support, while it accomplished its perpetual work of equi- 
librium. If any good and useful laws were passed it was owing to 
the talent of the Ministers, to their frank eloquence, to their indi- 
vidual influence over the Chamber. As for the Chamber of Peers, it 
showed, as a rule, great wisdom and moderation in its acts and its 
language, and much was to be hoped from it. 

One question still remains: What were the people thinking all the 
time ? For in order to realise the character of this period, we must 
bear in mind that the deputies were not the representatives of the 
people, but of the bourgeois class. At moments of crisis, even if 
the people had no part in the Government, its attitude sufficiently 
revealed its sentiments. It was not difficult to determine its state of 
mind in 1814 and 1815. In 1824 this is not quite so easy. Nobody 
appealed to it; not one of the Liberals ever dreamt of considering its 
needs, and public affairs apparently did not concern it. All the same, 
the people had its own opinion; only the Parliament and the Press 
prevented it from making that opinion clear. But the credit of 
France was restored; agriculture and industry prospered; the first 
Exhibition of the products of industry at Paris met with the greatest 
success; a General Council of Commerce, a free School of Arts 
and Crafts had been established; by his courageous initiative, 
Louis X VIII. had arrested a pernicious reaction in 1816. True, that 
reaction had reappeared in 1820, but far less violently, and since then 
the King had been able to continue the good work begun. All this 
Was reassuring and significant ; the country was enjoying a delightful 
time of peace and stability; only the language used every day in 
the Tribune and the journals went far to destroy the good effects 
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of this visible prosperity. If we are to believe the deputies and the 
journalists, peace had been bought at the price of national dishonour ; 
the Government was “sold to the foreigner”; the blackest designs 
were meditated by the King and his Councillors—no less than the 
confiscation of national property, the restoration of the privileges and 
the Corrée of the ancien régime; the Charter and representative 
Government were nothing but a deceptive lure, destined to disappear 
at the least expected moment, and so on. There was no Government 
Press, properly speaking ; the few journals that defended the Govern- 
ment did so with a nervous awkwardness. The French Press was still 
without experience, and as opposition is easier to do than anything 
else, the opposition journals were the more numerous and more 
brilliant; moreover, truth and justice being the virtues least 
esteemed by their editors, they exercised a disastrous influence. 

From all this it resulted that the people, though satisfied, preserved 
a secret feeling of distrust; the accusations which arose on all sides 
against the Monarchy prolonged the effect of the Hundred Days, and 
prevented it from recovering the prestige of 1814, or giving the same 
impression of secure stability as before. 

In 1824, however, a great step was made in this direction. The 
military conspiracies had come to an end, the Army was loyal and 
faithful, the prestige of the nation abroad had considerably increased, 
and it was about to see the reign of Louis X VIII. close and that of 
Charles X. begin in peace—an object-lesson not repeated in the 
course of the century. This happy state of things which restored 
I*rance to her former high rank among the nations was mainly due 
to the recent Spanish War. 

The foreign policy of the Restoration has been the object of many 
bitter criticisms. To be sure, the Congresses of <Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1818), of Troppau (1820), of Laybach (1821), and Verona (1822) 
were organised by Metternich and the Emperor Alexander (who 
was becoming more and more disgusted with his former Liberalism 
and more and more inclined to an understanding with Metternich) 
with an intention directly hostile to the emancipation of the people; 
and France took her part in each Congress without adopting an 
attitude openly antagonistic to absolutism, Owing to these facts the 
Restoration has been accused for long enough of sympathy with the 
anti-Liberal policy, cried up by the Austrian Chancellor and Russian 
Emperor. But now that historians have access to the sources of in- 
formation, official documents, mémoiies, and so on, they are beginning 
to perceive that the facts were otherwise. The instructions given to 
ambassadors and plenipotentiaries plainly reveal a twofold anxiety 
to remain faithful in Germany and Italy to the old policy of 
Henri IV. and Richelieu, with regard to the protection and main- 
tenance of the petits Etats, and at the same time to favour as far 
as possible the development of public liberty. Words are too often 
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the medium of exchange with politicians, and this is a little mis- 
leading to historians. In Spain there was the so-called Constitution 
of 1812, which, though harmless in itself, was far too democratic to 
be applied to any people like the Spaniards, the Neapolitans, or the 
Piedmontese, who had still to learn their first steps in the ways of 
democracy. In this world everything is the result of a slow process 
of evolution ; and it is obvious that, for instance, the Constitution 
which suits our Third Republic at the present day could not have 
ruled France in 1824 without serious consequences. In Italy, 
however, Naples and Turin arose in revolt to cries “ Vive la Con- 
stitution Espagnole de 1812!” and in Spain, at the same time, this 
Constitution, re-established by the Revolutionists, and imposed by them 
on Ferdinand VII., caused all manner of disorder in the country. 
Now, in the face of Austria and Russia, who desired to re-establish 
absolute monarchy all over Europe, France continued to insist that 
the famous Constitution of 1812 should be replaced by a Charter 
modelled on the wise principles of her own Charter. . Nothing, indeed, 
could be more desirable. One thing only was to be regretted—that 
France and England could not come to a common understanding on 
this point. Their ambassadors spoke independently, without any 
previous agreement; but with this reservation it must be recognised 
that the various French representatives invariably expressed themselves 
with regard to the Greeks, the Italians, and the Poles, in moderate 
and reasonable language. 

There remains the war with Spain. Indubitably it arose from a 
false principle—the right of one nation to interfere with the affairs 
of another, which if generally recognised becomes the surest possible 
source of tyranny and injustice. But we can easily understand why 
the Royal Government decided to interfere, conscious as it was of a 
resolve to display moderation in the first place, and knowing also 
that the war was a matter of life or death to it. Curiously enough 
the man who most clearly saw this necessity was Chateaubriand, whose 
political perspicuity had hitherto been almost invariably at fault. He 
realised perfectly that the Monarchy would never be founded until 
the Army should have won some victory, or carried through some 
successful campaign under the white standard, and with a prince at 
its head. The justice of this idea might be seen when the extreme 
Left, especially its Bonapartist and Jacobin members, defined their 
attitude. That attitude was shameful. Not only did men like Carrel, 
the celebrated journalist, cast aside all notions of duty to go and 
enrol themselves in the Spanish Army and fight against their own 
countrymen, but in the ranks of the French Army everything 
was done to provoke desertion and revolt. The passage of the 
Bidassoa was dramatic. The French exiles were waiting in troop on 
the banks of the river, with their great tricolours, under the com- 


mand of Colonel Fabvyier, who called on the Army to desert the white 
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standard ; they sang Bérenger’s disgraceful song, “ Soldats! Demi- 
tour 4 gauche!” It wasa solemn moment. The officer present in 
command of the Army was an old servant of the Empire. He 
unhesitatingly gave the order to fire; no less unhesitatingly the 
soldiers obeyed. That cannonade was historical; its roar resounded 
far beyond our frontiers. The Restozation might count its cause 
gained, since the Army would not betray it, the Army was loyal. 
The Liberals were dumb with amazement ; the opposition was appar- 
ently to be annihilated, and of military conspiracies nothing more was 
heard. Carrel himself, when he could form a saner judgment of these 
things, said later, in writing of the war in Spain: “ Probably there 
never was under the Empire an Army of one hundred thousand men 
better disciplined, or so well instructed.” And Canning gave it the 
same high praise when he said that no Army had ever done so little 
harm or prevented more. 

These fine results were in a great measure owing to the Due 
d’Angouléme. This time, not being on political ground, he was not 
restrained by his exaggerated filial respect. He had ample freedom, 
and he used it with remarkable prudence and perseverance, and an 
absolute sense of justice and honour. He chose his staff with a 
supreme indifference to coteries, and having fixed upon General 
Guilleminot, an old Imperialist, for his Major-General, he contrived 
to support him through thick and thin. No pressure ever moved this 
prince. Just as in trying to pacify the South in 1815, he had 
persistently displayed his anxiety to treat Protestant pastors with 
the same respect as the Catholic clergy, so now he showed that no 
consideration of birth or opinion could influence his judgment of an 
officer. Under his command the operations of war were well directed 
(the taking of the Trocadero, a success systematically underrated 
by the opposition, deserves a high rank among our feats of 
arms). But the operations of peace were even better conducted. 
Wherever the French Army went it brought with it order, toleration, 
and justice. ‘The celebrated Ordinance of Andujar, published by 
the Duc d’Angouléme on the 18th of August, was not the least of 
his many titles to glory; it authorised the French commandants to 
set at liberty every person unjustly arrested. When Ferdinand VII. 
was liberated, and had recovered his independence, the Duc d’Angou- 
léme urged him to proclaim a Liberal Constitution and a general 
amnesty, bitterly regretting his inability to do this himself. But he 
had no illusions as to what he had to expect from a weak, deceitful, 
and cruel King like Ferdinand VII. On his return the prince 
refused to be féted at Madrid, but paid long visits to the French 
troops stationed from one end of Spain to the other, giving many 
evidences of his solicitude for the Army. One of the good results 
of this war was that it threw full light on the future heir to the 
throne, the man who then seemed destined t3 become Louis XIX. 
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Unhappily his excess of modesty and filial reverence caused him, 
in 1830, to add his abdication to that of his father, with disastrous 
consequences to France. 

The instructions which Villéle had given to the French plenipo- 
tentiaries at the Congress of Verona entailed, besides the reduction of 
the Austrian army of occupation at Naples, the evacuation of Pied- 
mont and the guarantees for the revolted Greeks, the recognition of 
those Spanish colonies which were already constituted separate States, 
together with their commercial liberty. At least these benefits 
were secured by our initiative (Feb., 1824). Unfortunately the 
success won by the Army in Spain, and the tremendous impression it 
caused in the country and abroad, had the effect of exciting the witras 
to the extent that they believed they could do anything. Villéle had 
not the qualities capable of resisting them. He took it into his head 
to dissolve the Chamber, hoping thus to get rid both of the opposition 
of the Left and the still more passionate antagonism of the Right. 
Without the least shame he brought a very dubious pressure to bear 
on the electors. As it happened, his calculations were upset. The 
success of the Royalists was overwhelming, but many of them were of 
the number of those very lunatics whose leader he was, whom, in 
spite of that fact, he desired to throw out, so much he feared their 
extravagance. It is said that a hundred and twenty new deputies 
were members of the Congrégation. The act known as the Law 
of Septennalité was passed by the new Chamber and by the Peers. Up 
till then a fifth part of the Chamber was changed every year and 
there were obvious disadvantages in a system which kept the 
country in a permanent state of agitation. On the other hand, seven 
years was perhaps rather a long interval. 

It was in the midst of these events that Louis XVIII. died. Old 
and ill, but sustained by his intense moral energy, he had continued 
toreign and to govern. If we try to imagine what France might 
have been then, not taking into account the Hundred Days, her 
position in 1824 may leave something to be desired ; but allowing for 
that event, it strikes us as exceptionally brilliant. We have only 
to look at the comments which the King’s death gave rise to abroad 
to be convinced of this. Even those who at that time looked back- 
ward on the past were astonished at the ground travelled over. But 
we are in a better position than contemporaries for forming a 
generalised judgment of that period and I have no hesitation in 
forming mine. The King and his Ministers, almost without 
exception, did their duty by France. The parties failed in theirs. 
Therein lay the danger for the future. 

PierRE DE Coveertin. 


(To be continued.) 
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Tune can be little doubt that 1898 will rank os a memorable year 
in the history of Shaksperean criticism. Seldom has the literature 
which gathers round the Stratford dramatist been enriched within a 
twelvemonth by three such important contributions as Mr. Sidney 
Lee’s Life, Mr. George Wyndham’s edition of the Poems, and the 
English version of Dr. Brandes’ elaborate Study. It is just three 
hundred years since Mr. Francis Meres, of Cambridge, penned the 
first ‘“‘ Appreciation ” of the already famous poet-playwright, and the 
tide of commentary and discussion is still at full flood. The old 
problems, viewed often in new lights, exercise their old fascination ; 
at the close of three centuries of critical activity, Shakspere, more 
decisively than ever, holds the field. 

But inferior in interest only to the Master, and with something of 
even more. subtle and peculiar appeal to those who linger lovingly 
over “origins,” are the figures of those fellow-playwrights from 
whom he caught “hints of the proper craft, tricks of the tool’s true 
play.” Amongst this group Marlowe stands foremost, but recent 
investigation more and more suggests that he must share the glory of 
being Shakspere’s early model in tragic art with Thomas Kyd, author 
of The Spanish Tragedy, and not improbably of the first dramatic 
version of the Hamlet story. The extraordinary vogue of The 
Spanish Tragedy, with its stirring plot of the revenge of Hieronimo, 
Marshal of Spain, for the murder of his son, is one of the most 
remarkable features of Elizabethan stage history. By 1633 at least 
twelve quarto editions had appeared, and of eleven of these there are 
copies still extant. A German version of the play by Ayrer of 
Nuremberg soon saw the light; in Holland it was adapted by A. van 
den Bergh, and a later anonymous Dutch version attained such popu- 
larity that, as has been shown by Professor Shick and Herr Schén- 
werth of Munich, no less than nine editions of it have been preserved. 
The unprecedented success of the play provoked endless ridicule and 
parody by Kyd’s rivals of some of its more high-flown passages, but 
it kept its hold of popular favour ; and as late as 1633 the scandalised 
Prynne, in his Histriomastir, relates, on the authority of R. Brath- 
waite, the shocking story of an ‘“ English Gentlewoman of good 
ranke,” who, when attended in her last moments by a “ minister,” 
made no reply at all to his exhortations, “ but cried out, ‘ Hieronimo, 
Hieronimo, O let me see Hieronimo acted’ (calling out for a play, 
instead of crying unto God for mercy), and so closed her dying 
eyes.” 

Yet, in spite of The Spanish Tragedy’s unique “ run,” the life of its 
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author was, till recently, little more than a blank. Mr.Gordon Goodwin, 
however, made the important discovery (Notes and Queries, April 21st, 
1894) that the future dramatist was baptized on November 6th, 
1558, in the church of St. Mary Woolnoth, Lombard Street, in the 
City. Of this church his father, Francis Kyd, scrivener, or “ writer 
of the Court Letter of London,” was several times churchwarden—a 
fact not without its bearing upon matters to be afterwards discussed, 
for it proves that the dramatist was reared in an orthodox atmosphere. 
The Christian name and occupation of Kyd’s father had, however, 
already been made known by Mr. C. J. Robinson, who pointed out 
(Academy, xxxi., p. 346), in the Register of Merchant Taylors’ 
School, the entry of “Thomas Kyd, son of Francis, scrivener,” on 
October 26th, 1565—a date which marks the beginning of the 
dramatist’s education. From this point onwards we have hitherto 
had no absolutely certain biographical details of his career till the 
early part of 1594, when, in dedicating to the Countess of Sussex his 
translation of Garnier’s drama Corncelic, he alludes to “ those so bitter 
times and priuie broken passions that I endured in the writing it.” 
Even of this confession the precise significance has been quite obscure. 

One slender piece of evidence, however, has long existed, indicating 
Kyd’s connection with one of the most interesting episodes in Eliza- 
bethan dramatic annals, namely, the accusation of “‘ Atheism ”’ pre- 
ferred against Marlowe just before his tragic death. Thomas Baker, 
the antiquarian (1656—1740), in giving a brief account of the pro- 
geedings against the author of Zamburlaine and Dr. Faustus left on 
record (Harl,. MSS. 7042, Fol. 401), that “one Mr. Tho. Kydde or 
Kyddye had been accused to have consorted with, or to have main- 
tained Marlowe’s opinions, who seems to have been innocent, and 
writes a letter to the Lord Keeper, Puckering, to purge himself from 
these aspersions.”” These words of Baker were transcribed by Hunter 
in his MS. Chorus Vatun in the British Museum, and were, for the 
first time, given wider publicity by Mr. Sidney Lee in his article on 
Kyd in the National Dictionary of Biography. Tt was believed, how- 
ever, that the dramatist’s letter of self-defence had completely disap- 
peared, and that there was little hope of any further clue to the pro- 
ceedings being found. But I have been fortunate enough, in the 
course of some investigations concerning Kyd, to discover this 
letter, and other original documents briefly mentioned in Baker’s 
notes. The result is to throw new and startling light upon the rela- 
tions of Marlowe and Kyd, and to reveal some passages in their 
careers almost as sensational as any of the imaginary incidents in 
their plays. 

It is important to remember, before beginning the examina- 
tion of these documents, that during the period following the 
defeat of the Armada, Elizabeth’s Government, relieved in part 
from the pressure of external enemies, was engaged in a vigorous 
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campaign against foes of its own household. The religious settle- 
ment with which, in the opinion of the Queen’s advisers, the 
national stability was bound up, was threatened from very diverse 
quarters, by Roman Catholics, Puritans, and sectaries of every shade 
of belief. The Privy Council, the High Commission Court, and the 
Keclesiastical Courts generally took the most vigorous measures for 
stamping out any form of “blasphemy.’’ One of the earlier victims 
was Francis Kett, a native of Norfolk, who had been a Fellow of 
Benet (now Corpus Christi) College, Cambridge, but who had resigned 
and gone down shortly before Marlowe entered the College as an 
undergraduate. He was burnt to death at Norwich early in 1589. 
From the “Articles of heretical pravity”’ objected against him 
(Lansdowne MSS.) by Edmund Scambler, Bishop of Norwich, and 
from the more detailed list of his “‘ Blasphemous Heresyes” pre- 
served in the Record Office we find that the creed for which 
he suffered was a type of Unitarianism mingled with mysti- 
cal beliefs such as “that Christ is now in His human nature 
gathering a church here on earth in Judiva,” and “ that He shall 
come before the last daie and rayne as materiall Kynge upon Mount 
Zion at Jerusalem.” The theory, at one time generally accepted, 
that Marlowe had been infected with Kett’s doctrines has of late 
fallen into discredit on the grounds that the dramatist’s revolt from 
orthodoxy must have been of a far more violent and “ Atheistic ” 
character. But in the light of the new documents the subject will 
certainly need re-examination. % 
The first of these documents to which I would call attention 
is one which, singularly enough, is not directly mentioned by 
Baker, though it was in his possession. It forms fols. 172-174 of 
Hari. MSS., 6848. The first page is, apparently, complete; of the 
second only the lower half remains, and of the third only the 
upper half. This third page has the following endorsement in dark 
ink : 
“12 May 1593 

Vile hereticall Conceiptes 

denyinge the deity of Jhesus 

Christe our Saviour fownd 

emongest the papers of Thos 

Kydd prisoner ” 


and immediately below, in red ink, and evidently added later, follow 


the words : 
*‘ which he affirmethe That le 
had ffrom Marlowe.”’ 


This endorsement, therefore, informs us of the hitherto unsuspected 
fact that on the 12th of May, 1593, Thomas Kyd was arrested, and 
that amongst his papers of which the authorities took possession was 
a heretical production which he afterwards asserted he had got from 
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Marlowe. A more detailed account of the matter is given in Kyd’s 
letter to Puckering. He there states that at the time of his arrest, 
which, it will be afterwards seen, was on a civil not a religious charge, 
“amongst those waste and idle papers (which I cared not for), and 
which unaskt I did deliver up, were founde some fragments of a dis- 
putation toching that opinion [/.., Atheism], affirmed by Marlowe 
to be his, and shufled with some of myne (unknown to me), by some 
occasion of our wrytinge in one chamber twoe yeares synce.” There 
seems no reason to doubt this circumstantial story; and the words 
“affirmed by Marlowe to be his,” if interpreted in their obvious 
meaning, imply that he acknowledged the authorship of the docu- 
ment. It is, therefore, of great importance to examine its contents, 
which are written in an unusually clear and elegant hand. Though 
Kyd’s description of it as “some fragments of a disputation” is 
quite accurate, the extant portions are sufficient to show its character. 
It is far from “ Atheistic”’ in the modern sense of the word; it is, 
on the contrary, a methodical defence, based on Scriptural texts, of 
Unitarian doctrines, akin to those of Francis Kett, though, as far as 
can be judged, without any admixture of his more mystical views. 
The following passage from fol. 172 is typical of the line of argument 
pursued ; ' 


“Tt is lawfull by many wayes to se the infirmitie of Jhesus Christ, whom Paul 
in the last Chapter to the Corinthians of the second Epistle denieth not to be 
crucified through infirmitie. And the whole course and consent of the Euangelical 
history doth make him subiect to the passions of man, as hunger, thirst, wearines, 
and fear. To the same end ar swete, anxietie, continuall praier, the consolation of 
the angell: again spitting, whipping, rebukes, or checks. His corps wrapped in 
the linnen cloth, vnburied. And to beleve, forsooth, that this nature subiect to 
theis infirmities and passions is God or any part of the diuine essence, what is it 
other but to make God mightie and of power of th[e] one part, weak and impotent 
of th{e] other part, which thing to think it wer madness and follie, to persuade 
others, impieties.”’ 


Then follows an examination of the various senses in which the 
word “ God ”’ is used in a number of places in the Old and New 
Testaments, and the assertion that, “to man it is applied but seldom, 
yet sometimes it is, and then we understand it as a name of mean 
(7.e., moderate) power and not of the everlasting power.” On these 
grounds the writer argues that even when Christ is called God as by 
“Paul to the Romains Ninth” or by “ Thomas Didimus in the 
Gospel of John, Chapter twentie,’’ yet the term does not imply 
divinity. 

Fol. 173 develops further the thesis that “a visible God, com- 
prehensible, and mortall,” is inconsistent with “ what the Scriptures 

(1) All the documents from which extracts are given in this article will be‘printed in 
an edition of Kyd’s works which I am preparing for the Oxford University,Press. In 


these extracts I have expanded contracted words, but have otherwise preserved the 
original spelling. 
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do witness of God”; and fol. 174, in a more impassioned passage, 
emphasizes the necessity of appeal to them on all doctrinal questions: 


“To which sacred fountain iust and right faith ought to cleave and lean in all 
controversies touching religion, chefly on this point which seemeth to be the 
piller and stay of our religion. Wher it is called in question concerning the 
inuocation of saincts or expiation of sowles, a man may err without great danger, 
In this point being the ground and foundation of our faith we may not err without 
<dammage to our religion. I call that true religion which instructeth man’s 
minde with right faith and worthy opinion of God. And I call that right faith 
which doth creddit and beleve that of God which the Scriptures do testify.” 


This passage is preceded by an autobiographical one which throws 
an interesting light on the circumstances under which the * disputa- 
tion’? was composed. It was evidently addressed to a Bishop, and 
was intended to sum up in a formal way views which the writer had 
already maintained in verbal debate : 


** Albeit in this vehement and unthought on perturbation of mind, reuerend 
father, when labour is odious, writing difficult, and hard commentation vnpleasant 
and grieuous vnto me, yet in the defence of my caus being required to write for 
the reuerence I owe to your Lordship above other, I have purposed brefely and 
compendiously to commit in writing what I think touching th[e] articles [i.., 
probably, articles of accusation} which mine opinion by the communication before 
had with your Lordship might have been evident inough and sutfliciently known 
without writing. For first at the beginning when your Lordshipp admitted me to 
disputation before many witnesses, and then after to priuate and familier talk I 
did plainly say all that then came into my mind.” 


It must be frankly allowed that the treatise is not exactly of the 
type that we should have expected from Marlowe, and that the 
situation of a Bishop discussing theology in public and private with 
a playwright seems incongruous. But it must be remembered that 
Marlowe was a Master of Arts and a personage of consideration. 
Vaughan in The Golden Grouv, 1600, mentions the report that ‘ about 
fourteen years ago,” the dramatist “wrote a booke against the 
Trinitie.” It is, therefore, not improbable that between 1586 and 
1590, he may have composed a work that brought him under the 
notice of the ecclesiastical authorities: that he may have had to 
defend his views in debate and afterwards in a written Apologia, 
fragments of which got “ shufled ” with Kyd’s papers in 1591. 

But even if Kyd’s words about Marlowe affirming the fragments 
of the disputation “to be his” are interpreted to merely mean that 
he acknowledged that they belonged to him, the character of the 
document sti!l remains of great significance. For the dramatist would 
scarcely have been in possession of such a theological treatise unless 
he had been interested in the views it expressed, and to some extent 
shared them. We can imagine, for instance, such a dissertation being 
written by Kett to the Bishop of Norwich, and falling afterwards 
into the hands of one who, as a younger member of the same college, 
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must have known him by reputation. It is most improbable that an 
« Atheist ’’ would have cared to acquire a treatise of this type. 
Indeed, the fact that Kyd was charged with “‘ Atheism,” owing to 
the discovery of this Theistic pamphlet amongst his papers is the 
strongest possible proof of the lax way in which the term was used. 

In consequence probably of Kyd’s statement, during his examina- 
tion, the Privy Council on the 18th of May, exactly a week after his 
arrest, issued a warrant to Henry Maunder, “one of the messengers 
of Her Majesty’s Chamber, to repair to the house of Mr. T. Wal- 
singham, in Kent or to anie other place where he shall understand 
Christopher Marlowe to be remay ning and by virtue hereof to bring 
him to the Court in his companie, and in case of need to require ayd.” 
We further know that Maunder was immediately successful in 
executing the order, for [on the 20th of May] I have found the 
following entry in the WS. Register of the Priry Council : “This day 
Ch. Marley of London gent. being sent for by warrant from their 
Lordships hath entered his appearance accordinglie for his indemnity 
therein, and is commanded to give his daily attendance on their 
Lordships till he shall be [signified?] to the contrairie,”’ The 
Council meanwhile proceeded to make further inquiries about 
his religious views, for on May 29th they received from an informer 

called ‘Richard Baines a “Note containing the opinion of one 
Cristofer Marley concerning his damnable Judgment of Relygion 
and scorn of God’s word.” The contents of this “ Note ”’ have long 
been known from Har/. MSS., 6853, fol. 320. But Iam now able 
to prove that this is only an official replica of Baines’ “ Note,” as 
is indeed suggested by the endorsement : “ Copye of Marloe’s blas- 
phemyes as cont to her H” [ighness, /.c., Queen Elizabeth]. I have 
discovered the original document which forms fol. 170-171 of Har. 
MSS., 6848. The endorsement is now partially illegible, but it is 
almost certainly to be deciphered 

** Baynes Marley 
of his blasphemeyes.”’ 


The finding of this original “‘ Note” in the informer’s own hand 


is important, as the signature at the bottom in bold and _ legible 
characters is unquestionably Richard Baines, not Bame as the 
crabbed reproduction of it in the ‘“‘Copye” has been generally inter- 
preted. In the official duplicate the heading “ A note contayninge 
the opinion of one Christofer Marlye concerning his damnable 
opinions and judgments of Relygion and Scorne of God’s worde,”’ has 
been scored out and altered into “a Note delivered on Whitson eve 
last of the most horrible blasphemes uttered by Christofer Marley 

(1) Mr. Sidney Lee, who first printed the entry in the Privy Council MS. Register 
for the 18th of May in his article on Marlowe in the National Dictionary of Biography, 


apparently overlooked the entry for the 20th, as he says that ‘‘ Marlowe escaped arrest 
at the time.” 
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who within iii days after came to a soden and fearfull end of his 
life.’ In Baines’ paper the original heading is unaltered. The 
‘Copye,” too, makes one significant little omission. Baines’ second 
charge. against the dramatist is that he affirmeth “that Moyses was 
but a Juggler, and that one Heriots [7.c., Harriott], being Sir Walter 
Raleyh’s man can do more than hee.” It was doubtless thought by 
the authorities at this stage of the inquiry that, though Raleigh at 
the time was in disgrace, Her Highness might not care to see her 
former favourite’s name mixed up in such proceedings, so the words 
“being Sir Walter Raleyh’s man,” were discreetly left out in the 
version sent to her. 

Baines, as is well known, charges Marlowe not only with the pro- 
pagation of “Atheism,” but of blasphemies of the most revolting 
nature. It is impossible to demonstrate that his accusations had 
absolutely no foundation. What wild and whirling words may 
have been spoken in London taverns, when the wine was red in the 
cup, no man can now tell. Robert Greene’s testimony also, in his 
Groatsworth of Wit (September, 1592), that Marlowe, like himself, 
had said, “ like the foole in his heart, there is no God,” must not 
be overlooked. Even if we ascribe the Theistic disputation to the 
dramatist’s pen, it is safe to assume that Marlowe, writing to a 
“reverend father,” and Marlowe discoursing in a ribald mood to his 
companions, would not say exactly the same things, or in the same 
way. Thus it is easy to see that the passage in the Apologia, declar- 
ing that, “‘ concerning the invocation of saints or expiation of sowles, 
a man may err without great danger,” might be so put in conversa- 
tion that Baines could twist it into the form, “yf there be any God 
or good religion it is the Papistes, and all Protestantes are hipocritical 
Asses.” But unless we make the unwarrantable assumption that Kyd 
is deliberately lying when he asserts Marlowe’s connection with the 
disputation—whether as author or owner—we now possess a new 
and valuable link of evidence for the conclusion, long ago shrewdly 
anticipated by Warton, that Marlowe’s “ Atheism” was his enemies’ 
opprobrious synonym for heterodox views, often, no doubt, loosely 
and indiscreetly expressed. 


Before the Privy Council had concluded its investigations Marlowe 
had to submit to the stricter arrest of the “fell sergeant Death,” 
and on June Ist, 1593, passed beyond the jurisdiction of earthly 
tribunals. Whether Kyd was released before or after this date we do 
not know, but it was after it that he addressed to the Lord Keeper 
the letter mentioned by Baker. His meagre reference to it gives a 
very inadequate idea of its remarkable contents. .It forms fol. 218 of 
Harl. MSS., 6849, and it has the simple endorsement “ Kiddye.” It 
is directed to “The Right honorable Sir John Puckering, Knight, 
Lord Keeper of the great seale of England,” and is signed “ Your 
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his - : : " : . 
the Lordship’s most humble in all duties, Tho. K ydde. . As we read this 
nd singular human document, that still seems to quiver with the bitter 
ren anguish that gave it birth, the impenetrable darkness that has shrouded 
me the author of The Spanish Tragedy rolls away, and he stands out a 
by sombre, haggard figure, revealed to view by a momentary blaze of light. 
at From the opening sentences of the letter we learn that Kyd, at the 
oni time of his arrest, was in the service of some nobleman who, even 
Pe after his release, declined to reinstate a dependant who had fallen 
™ under the ban of the Privy Council. With despairing eagerness he 

pleads for the Lord Keeper’s intervention on his behalf: 
0- “ At my last being with your Lordship to entreate some speaches from you in 
ig my favor to my Lorde, whoe (though I thinke he rest not doubtfull of myne 
d innocence) hath yet in his discreeter iudgment feared to offende in his reteying 

me without your honour’s former pryvitie ; so is it now, Right Honourable, that 
y the denyall of that favour (to my thought resonable) hath made me to coniecture 
1€ some suspicion that your Lordship holds me in concerning Atheisme, a deadlie 
is thing, which I was undeserved charged withall, and therefore have I thought it 
f, requisite, as well in duetie to your Lordship and the lawes, as also in the feare of 
it God, and freedom of my conscience therein to satisfie the world and you. The 

first and most (though insuflicient) surmize that ever as therein might be raisde of 
e me grewe thus.” 
¥ Then follows the account, already quoted, of how the incriminating 
. fragments had been found amongst his papers, when he ‘“ was first 
“ suspected for that libell that concern’d the State.” Kyd, here and 
, elsewhere in his letter, distinguishes carefully between the original 


a civil charge, on which he was arrested, and the subsequent accusation 
1 of Atheism. What this “ libell,’”’ or, as he afterwards calls it, “ muti- 
1 nous sedition against the State’ was, we do not know. But there is 
1 a very curious fragment of a lost play or poem by Kyd, preserved in 
. Allot’s anthology, England's Parnassus, which may perhaps help to 
; explain how he fell under suspicion, The lines, or others akin to 
them, however innocent their original application may have been, 
might certainly be interpreted by prejudiced eyes as a veiled attack 
upon the later Elizabethan régime : 


“Tt is an hell in hateful vassalage, 
Under a tyrant to consume one’s age, 
A self-shav’n Dennis, or a Nero fell, 
Whose cursed courts with blood and incest swell, 
An owl that flies the light of Parliaments 
And state assemblies, who for a pastime sets 
His peers at odds, and on their fury whets 
Who neither faith, honour, nor right respects.” 


The author of such verses might easily be denounced by “ some out- 
cast Ismael,’’ to use Kyd’s own phrase, as being involved in treason- 
able practices, but the fact of his release after examination, affords 
strong presumption of his innocence. 

The more intangible suspicion of Atheism still hung over him, and it 
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is this that he labours so energetically to remove. What possibilities 
are at first sight suggested by his account of Marlowe and himself, 
‘writing in one chamber twoe years synee”’! What a picture do we 
hasten to conjure up of literary partnership between Shakspere’s 
two greatest predecessors in the art of tragedy! But if Kyd’s 
further statements are to be trusted, his relations with his fellow- 
playwright were not at all of a kind to encourage joint authorship : 

“My first acquaintance with this Marlowe rose upon his bearing name to serve 
my Lord ; although his Lordship never knewe his service, but in writing for his 
plaiers, ffor never cold my Lord endure his name or sight when he had heard of 
his conditions, nor wold indeed the forme of devyne praiers vsed duelie in his 
Lordship’s house have quadred [j,e., suited] with such reprobates, That I shold 
love or be familler frend with one so irreligious were verie rare when Tullic saith 
Digni sunt amicitia quibus in ipsis inest causa cur diligantur, which neither was in 
him for person, quallities, or honestie ; besides he was intemperate and of a cruel 
hart, the verie contraries to which my greatest enemies will saie by me.” 

It is a sweeping indictment, and [Kyd’s witness is, of course, so far 
tainted that it is his cue to blacken Marlowe’s reputation, and to 
minimise to the utmost the extent of their intimacy. But this de- 
liberate statement in a letter to the Lord Keeper is not to be lightly 
set aside, especially as Kyd proceeds to half apologise for the attack 
upon a dead man’s memory, and refers Puckering to other witnesses: 

“Tt is not to be nombred amongst the best conditions of men to taxe or to 
opbraide the deade. Quia mortui non mordent. But this muche havelI.... 
dared in the greatest cause, which is to cleere myself of being thought an Atheist, 
which some will sweare he was. For more assurance that I was not of that vile 
opinion let it but please your Lordship to enquire of such as he conversed withall, 
that is (as I am given to vnderstand) with Harriott, Warner, Royden, and some 
stationers in Paule’s Churchyard, whom I in no sort can accuse or will excuse by 
reason of his companie ; of whose consent if I had been, no question but I also shold 
have been of their consort.” 

Kyd thus corroborates Baines’ statement of Marlowe’s intercourse 
with Harriott, of whom more will be said below. Warner is probably 
Walter Warner, a mathematical friend of Harriott, though he may 
be William Warner, the author of A/bion’s England. Royden is 
most probably Matthew Royden, the poet. The allusion to “some 
stationers in Paule’s Churchyard” must be intended principally for 
Edward Blount, who brought out Marlowe’s Hero and Leander in 
1598, with affectionate references to him in the dedication to Sir 
T. Walsingham, and whose shop was in the Churchyard “at the 
signe of the Blacke Beare.” 

Puckering probably did net trouble himself to make the inquiries 
suggested by Kyd. The authorities had already used grimmer 
methods of investigating his case, as we learn from the words that 
follow : 

“Of my religion and life I have alredie given some instance to the late com- 
missioners and of my reverend meaning to the State, although perhaps my paines 
and undeserved tortures felt by some wold have ingendred more impatience when 
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lesse by far hath dryven so manye imo extra caulas which it shall never do 
with me.” 

But the writer evidently feels that this is an unsafe topic to linger 
over, and he hastens on to implore the Lord Keeper once again to 
procure his reinstatement in his forfeited post : 

“ But whatsoever I have felt Right Honorable, this is my request not for reward 
but in regard of my trewe inocence that it wold please your Lordships so to 
[ J]! the same and me, as I maie still reteyne the favour of my Lord, whom I 
have servd almost theis iii yeres nowe, in credit untill nowe, and nowe am vtterlie 
undon without herein be somewhat donn for my recoverie.’’ 

With this valuable piece of chronology the more important section 
of the letter closes. Assuming, as is in all probability the case, that 
it was written within a comparatively short period after Marlowe’s 
death, we learn that Kyd entered his patron’s service in the latter half 
of 1590; and we further know, from what he has already said, that 
his duties were not primarily those of a playwright, though doubtless 
he was called upon occasionally to furnish a piece for his lord’s 
“men.” 

It is probable that, in spite of Kyd’s entreaties, he was not restored 
to his post, for we possess evidence that in the early part of 1594 he 
was still in a state of the deepest despondency. On the 26th January 
of that year a licence was granted for the printing of his translation 
of Cornelic, a play by the French dramatist Garnier. It was soon 
afterwards published with the following elaborate dedication: “To 
the vertuously noble, and rightly-honoured Lady, the Countesse of 
Sussex.” 

“Having no leysure (most noble lady), but such as euermore is traueld with 
the afilictions of the minde, then which the world affords no greater misery, it may 
bee wondred at by some how I durst undertake a matter of this moment: which 
both requireth cunning, rest, and oportunity ; but chiefly that I would attempt 
the dedication of so rough unpollished a worke to the survey of your so worthy 
selfe. But being well instructed in your noble and heroick dispositions, and 
perfectly assur’d of your honourable favours past. . . . U have presum’d upon your 
true conceit and entertainment of these small endeuours that thus I purposed to 
make knowne my memory of you and then to be immortal. . . . Wherein what 
grace that excellent Garnier hath lost by my defaulte I shall beseech your Honcur 
to repaire with the regarde of those so bitter times and priuie broken passions that 
I endured in the writing it.” 

There can be no question that Kyd’s opening and closing words 
here are for the first time fully interpreted by the light of the revela- 
tions in his letter to Puckering. Thus the theory, somewhat arbi- 
trarily raised, that his translation of Corne/ic was made a number of 
years before its publication, falls to the ground. The Countess of 
Sussex, to whom the dedication is addressed, must be identified with 
Bridget, wife of Robert Radcliffe, the fifth Earl, who succeeded to the 
dignity on 14th December, 1593. She was a patroness of men of 


(1) The word is illegible in the MS. 
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letters, and to her, under her earlier title of Lady Fitzwalter, Greeng 
had dedicated his Philowela. As Kyd speaks of her “honourable 
favours past ” it is possible that her husband was the lord into whose 
service he was so eager to be taken back, though there is no record 
of Marlowe’s having written for a “ Fitzwalter” company. It might 
even be conjectured that the execution of the translation in a winter’s 
week and its dedication to the Countess were intended as a passport 
back into the service of the noble house to which Kyd had been 
attached. In any case, it is highly probable that the failure of the 
work as a publishing venture was due to the bad repute of the author 
with official and Court circles at the time. A contemporary who 
thought the version “ excellently well done,” tells us that “it was not 
respected,” and we hear further that, in spite of a new and more 
alluring title-page, prefixed to a reprint in 1595, that “ poor Cornelie 
stood naked on every post.’ It is possible that the Countess herself 
did not appreciate the association of her name with the work of a 
writer who was still under a cloud, and that this was why a version 
of Garnier’s Porcie, which Kyd had promised her for next summer, 
was never executed; or it may be that his death was prematurely 
hastened by the strain of the ordeal through which he had _ passed. 
At the opening of Act III. of Cornelie he puts into the heroine's 
mouth a passage not found in the original, and which closes with a 
mournful reference to— 
‘Tyme past with me that am to tears converted ; 

Whese mounfull passions dull the mornings ioyes, 

Whose sweeter sleepes are turnd to fearefull dreames, 

And whose first fortunes fild with all distresse, 

Afford no hope of future happiness.’’ 
The lines have the poignant ring of personal experience, and the 
gloomy prophecy of the last verse was almost certainly fulfilled. The 
exact date of Kyd’s death is unknown, but his career evidently closed 
under circumstances scarcely less disastrous than that of the} rival 
dramatist who, in so singular a way, had contributed to his ruin. 


Besides Marlowe and Kyd, a third person figures prominently in 
the proceedings of 1593. One of Baines’ allegations is, that a 
Richard Cholmelei “hath confessed that he was persuaded by Mar- 
lowe’s reasons to become an Athieste.” In the margin, not of the 
original “ Note,’ but of the ‘Copye,” there are written opposite 
Cholmelei’s name the words, “he is layd for,” é.c., steps have been 
taken to apprehend him. An entry in the Privy Council MS. 
Register shows that, on the 19th of March, warrants had been 
issued against Chomelei and a certain Richard Strange. I have 
found several documents, formerly belonging to Baker, that throw 
further light upon this aspect of the affair. Fol. 175 of Har?. MSS., 
(848, contains the “ Remembrances of wordes and matter against 
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Richard Cholmeley.”” He had evidently been at least temporarily 
in the service of the Crown, for one of the charges against him is: 
“that being imployed by some of her Maiesties prevy Counsaile for 
the apprehension of Papistes, and other dangerous men, he vsed, as 
he saith, to take money of them, and would lett them passe in spighte 
of the Counsell.” Besides this betrayal of trust it is alleged, among 
other things : 


“That he speaketh in general all euil of the Counsell; saying that they are all 
Athiestes and Machiavillians, especially my Lord Admirall. . . . That hee hath 
written another libell iointly againste Sir flrancis Drake and Justice Young, 
whom he saith hee will couple up together because he hateth them alike. That 
when the muteny happened after the Portingale voyage (i.e., Drake’s expedition 
in 1589), in the Strande, hee said that hee repented him of nothinge more than 
that hee had not killed my Lord Threasorer with his owne handes, sayenge that he 
could never have done God better service.” 


It isa delightfully conclusive proof of the looseness with which the 
term “ Atheism” was used, that immediately after attributing to 
Cholmeley the wish to kill Burleigh, as «a service to God, the informer 
should proceed : 


‘That hee saieth and verely beleueth that one Marlowe is able to shewe more 
sounde reasons for Atheisme than any devine in Englande is able to geue to prove 
devinitie, and that Marloe tolde him that he hath read the Atheist lecture to Sir 
Walter Raleigh and others.” 

The credibility of such an account of Marlowe’s religious views 
need not be re-discussed; but there can be no doubt that he and 
Cholmeley combined some form of heterodox belief, with a mutinous 
attitude against constituted authority in all its aspects. Baines had 
charged the dramatist with claiming “as good right to coyne as the 
Queen of England,” and intending, “through help of a conninge 
stampe-maker, to coyne french crownes, pistolettes, and englishe 
shillinges.” 

That some treasonable scheme was on foot at the time, appears 
more fully from a Government spy’s unsigned letter addressed 
probably to an agent of Justice Young, and now constituting 
Fol. 176 of Har/. MSS., 6848: 


‘Right worshipfull, whereas I promised to sende you worde when Cholmeley 
was with me, these are to lett you vnderstand that hee hath not yet been with 
mee, for he doeth vartely suspect that I will bewray his villanye and his companye. 
But yesterday hee sente two of his companions to mee to knowe if I woulde ioyne 
with him in familiaritie, and bee one of their damnable crue. I sothed the 
villaynes with faire wordes in their follies because I wold thereby dive into the 
secretes of their develish hartes, that I mighte better bewray their purposes to 
draw her Maiestie’s subiectes to bee Athiestes. Their practise is after her 
Maiestie’s decease to make a kinge amonge themselues and live accordinge to their 
owne lawes, and this saieth Cholmeley willbee done easely, because they bee and 
shortely wilbe by his and his felowes persuasions as many of their opynions as of 
any other religion. Mr. Cholmeley, his manner of proceedinge in seducinge the 
Queenes subiectes is firste to make slanderous reportes of most noble peeres and 
VOL. LXV. N.S. Q 
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honourable Counsilors, as the Lord Threasorer, the Lord Chamberleyn, the Lord 
Admirall, Sir Robert Cecill. These, saithe hee, have profounde wittes, be sound 
Athiestes, and their lives and deeds shewe that they thinke their soules doe ende, 
vanishe, and perishe with their bodies.” 


If Cholmeley was really responsible for this last remark, he must 
have had a vein of sardonic humour, and, indeed, from the glimpses 
that we get of him, he appears to have been a desperado of the dare- 
devil type. Thus the Government agent after accusing him of 
horrible profanities, almost identical with those put into Marlowe’s 
mouth by Baines, warns his correspondent to be cautious in effecting 
his arrest : 


“This cursed Cholmeley hath 60 of his company and he is seldome from his 
felowes and therefore I beseech your worship haue a speciall care of your selfe in 
apprehendinge him, for they be resolute murdering myndes.” 


The warning was not disregarded, for on June 29th Justice Young 
wrote to Puckering a letter (now Tol. 10 of Har/. MSS., 7002) to 
“ advartise ”’ him “that yestar night, at ix. of the cloke, Mr. Wil- 
brom came to me and brought Richard Chomley with hym; he did 
submet hym selfe to hym.” Young further informs the Lord 
Keeper that he has committed Chomley to prison, and that he does 
not doubt that the rest of his set will surrender now that one of the 
principals has been apprehended. He adds that ‘‘ Chomley sayd unto 
my men, as he was goying to preson, that he did kno the Law, 
that when it [ i.c., his punishment] came to pase, he cold shifte will 
ynowgh [7.c., well enow],” with which characteristically jaunty remark 
he disappears from the scene. 

The Government was evidently determined to investigate the whole 
affair in all its ramifications, for somewhat later, on March 21st, 1595-4, 
an inquiry took place by the direction of the Court of High Com- 
mission, at Cearne, in Dorsetshire : 


‘On these examinations taken upon oath,’ writes Baker, ‘‘ Sir Walter Raw- 
leigh, Mr. Carewe Rawley and one Heryott of Sir Walter Rawleigh’s house are 
charged with impious opinions concerning God and Providence, but most of the 
depositions being made from Report (some of the Deponents speak of their own 
knowledge) Lam unwilling to believe such a charge against so great a man as 
Sir W. Rawleigh, in regard to whose memory. . . I forbear to transcribe such 
particulars, notwithstanding they are attested by some men of character, severall 
of them clergymen.” 


Baker’s scruples are the more to be regretted, because of the docu- 
ments mentioned by him, these “examinations” are the only ones 
that I have not been able to trace. It would be specially interesting 
to get further particulars about Harriott’s exact part in the affair. 
For, as shown above, Kyd and Jaines agree in describing him as an 
associate of Marlowe, and his name occurs, with some others, in a 
footnote (added by a later hand) to the spy’s letter concerning 
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Cholmeley and his “ crue.” Yet he is not the type of man who would 
seem likely to be mixed up in a treasonable conspiracy. Born in 
Oxford in 1560, and educated at St. Mary’s Hall, he was engaged 
by Raleigh as mathematical tutor, and sent by him later to Virginia, 
as a survevor, with Sir Richard Grenville’s expedition in 1585. On 
his return he published, in 1588, 4 Brief and True Report of the new- 
found Land of Virginia. In this elaborate volume, dedicated to his 
patron, he gives an interesting account of the natives’ religion, which 
closes with a passage in a truly missionary vein : 

“ Many times and in euery towne where I came, according as I was able, I made 
declaration of the contentes of the Bible : that therein was set forth the true and 
onelie God, and his mightie workes, that therein was contayned the true doctrine 
of salvation through Christ ; with many particulars of Miracles and chief poyntes 
of religion as I was able then to vtter and thought fitte for the time. And 
although I told them the booke materially and of it self was not of anie such 
vertue as I thought they did conceiue, but only the doctrine therein contained, 
yet wold many be glad to touch it, to embrace it, to kisse it, to hold it to their 
brests and heades, and stroke ouer all their bodie with it: to shew their hungrie 
desire of that knowledge which was spoken of.” 

There could not well be a more orthodox utterance. Yet, by 1592, 
Harriott had already acquired a reputation for infidelity, for in that 
year a Jesuit pamphleteer alludes to a school of Atheism in the house 
of Sir Walter Raleigh, and speaks of a conjurer as its master. The 
conjurer must be Harriott, whose scientific attainments, destined to 
bear splendid fruit in mathematical and astronomical discoveries, 
were associated in popular fancy with the practice of the black art and 
the wildest forms of unbelief. So intense was the prejudice against 
him that, at Raleigh’s trial in 1603, he was even spoken of as a 
“devil.” That his studies may have led him to some form of free- 
thought is quite possible, and Anthony Wood relates that “ he made 
a philosophical theology, wherein he cast off the Old Testament.” 
But the close association of his name with that of Marlowe, is an 
additional reason for doubting the more scandalous charges brought 
against the dramatist. Raleigh’s connection with the affair is, in the 
present state of the evidence, too shadowy to offer much material for 
investigation. But in his case, too, all the presumptions are against 
his having been an Atheist. His intellect was speculative and daring, 
but the tone of his writings is quite inconsistent with any extreme 
form of disbelief. 

It is to be hoped that the report of the “ Examinations” at Cearne 
may still be found, or that researches in other directions may throw 
still further light upon the whole subject. Meanwhile, the newly 
discovered documents, though they leave many difficulties still un- 
solved, are a welcome addition to our knowledge of an episode which, 
involving, as it does, so many illustrious names, forms one of the most 
singular and absorbing chapters in Elizabethan literary history. 

Freperick 8. Boas. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND’S OPPORTUNITY. 


THERE is one consequence of our recent vigorous insistence in 
Africa which might have been anticipated. Unhappily for the peace of 
mind of the Foreign Office the incident has revived in the breasts of 
Englishmen in other of our remote dependencies the tradition of 
English justice and patriotic assertion which had—let us use no 
harsher phrase—suffered a partial lapse. 

Our Senior Colony, for example, “ long the sport of historic mis- 
fortunes ”—(to quote the Prime Minister)—has hearkened afar off 
to the growl of the lion over a strip of barren equatorial swamp; 
and from thence turned her eye towards her own rich but sadly- 
jeopardized resources; and now nothing will satisfy the Cinderella 
of the Colonies, but the abandonment of French pretensions in her 
territory. 

When dealing with the Newfoundland question, it has been the 
fashion to describe it as complicated. In reality nothing is more 
simple. Regard it, not as one problem with complications, but asa 
cube, and the most juvenile publicist approaches it as completely 
equipped with an appreciation of its merits as any Royal Commissioner. 

Let us, in view of its having suddenly become of paramount 
importance, consider the question on each of its sides :— 

1. The fisheries. 
2. The lobster traffic. 
3. French shore rights. 
4, The industrial deadlock. 
5, St. Pierre and Miyuelon. 
6. Colonial relations with the Imperial Government. 

Any one of these taken separately forms a problem by itself: but 
all are a part of the general problem which, of course, owes its origin 
to the anomalous presence of the French in that quarter of the world. 

After years of agitation, during which they never ceased 
knocking at the door of the Colonial Office, our fellow-subjects in 
Newfoundland at last obtained the boon of a Commission of 
Enquiry. This Commission, whose report will doubtless be laid 
before Parliament, at the opening of the session, consisted of Sir 
John Branston, who for many years was Under Secretary at the 
Colonial Office, and Rear-Admiral Sir James Erskine, who, in turn, 
possessed the advantage of having been for a very considerable 
period in command of the British fleet in Newfoundiand waters. 

The Commission was purely an ex parte one, appointed at the 
urgent request of the present Newfoundland Government, which it 
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its formal statement complained primarily of the interpretation placed 
upon the Treaty of Utrecht by the French, and tacitly admitted by 
the British Government. 

“ What we want,” it said (and I am quoting the exact words used 
in course of conversation by the Premier), ‘‘in effect is, firstly, a proper 
tribunal for the adjudication upon disputes between our fishermen 
and those of France, which will ensure a proper hearing of the cases : 
and judicial decisions as to the interpretation of the Treaty, instead 
of the arbitrary and final dictum of the officers of the British navy : 
if the Treaty itself is not to be tmmediately and finally swept away ; and, 
secondly, a clear title to the land now occupied by our people on what 
is known as the French shore, in order that capital may develop the 
resources of the country. We are weary of seeing this colony’s 
interests habitually sacrificed ‘in order to preserve good relations’ 
between Downing Street and the Quai d’Orsay.” 

And what situation have the Commissioners to describe ? We 
happen to possess a knowledge of their itinerary. Starting from 
Norris’s Arm, they went round by the northern shore of the island, 
and down the western coast to Cape Ray, where the treaty shore 
terminates—a distance of about 700 miles from its commencement at 
Cape St. John. They halted at almost every settlement, and in all 
met a loyal and cordial reception—“ the people,” as their report will 
doubtless mention—“ regarding them as deliverers.”” They carefully 
enquired into every grievance ; interviewed the leading people in the 
various settlements ; and saw with their own eyes the condition of the 
“livyers,”’ as they are called, along the whole shore. They have 
beyond question collected much important evidence which will help to 
inform the nation of how much these colonists have suffered through 
the working of the treaties. It is anticipated, also, that the report will 
contain a section relating to St. Pierre, in which case we may be able 
to appreciate how widely the French have departed from their original 
treaty engagements by building up a town of six thousand inhabitants ; 
and what is more to our detriment, converting it into a great smug- 
gling centre, from which immense quantities of noxious French brandy, 
wines, and other liqueurs, as well as dutiable goods of all kinds, are 
introduced into Canadian and Newfoundland ports, to the great injury 
of their revenue and demoralisation of their people. 

So much for the report, which will contain nothing we did not 
know before. Now for the sides of the problem, as hereinbefore 
enumerated. 

First, for our consideration, we have the Fisheries at large; and 
here Newfoundland finds herself in a very similar predicament to that 
which has overtaken our West Indian possessions. The Newfoundland 
fisherman and the Barbados sugar-planter are on an equal footing— 
both victims of the French bounties. While the former can earn a 
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bare livelihood by disposing of his dried cod-fish at nineteen or twenty 
shillings the quintal, the French fisherman, operating in the same 
waters, is assisted by a bounty of ten shillings, which enables him to 
hopelessly undersell his rival. This, though a “ galling grievance, 
spelling ruin,” forms no part of the Colonists’ appeal, as yet, to the 
Imperial Government. 

The second side of the question is concerned with the lobster 
industry. The dispute arising therefrom dates back to 1881, when the 
islanders, finding the French bounties crushing them to pieces, took 
to catching and canning lobsters on the western or treaty shore, in the 
belief that here was a source of profit in which the French could not 
participate under the terms of the Treaty, which distinctly refer to 
fish—meaning, of course, thereby, cod-fish. Were lobsters—or were 
they not—fish ? The French held to the affirmative, and immediately 
demanded that they should be accorded the exclusive right to catch 
and tin lobsters. A collision occurred, the French appealed to the 
British naval officer patrolling the coasts, and the factories of the 
Newfoundlanders were closed or destroyed. In 1886 a modus vivendi 
was proposed to enable both parties to compete on equal terms—no 
new lobster factories were to be built without the sanction of the 
French. Shortly thereafter the case of Mr. Baird arose for decision 
under this arrangement. Upon appeal to the Privy Council, it was 
held that the authority of the senior British naval officer on the 
North American station had lapsed forty years before, and that if the 
Imperial Government was determined to provide for the enforcement 
of the dubious declaration of George III., it would be necessary to 
re-enact the correlative statute. The colony protested against this 
monstrous injustice being perpetuated. By the most strenuous and 





costly endeavour it succeeded in averting further sanction of the 
obnoxious treaty declaration ; consenting, however, under pressure 
from Downing Street, to pass in the Newfoundland Legislature a 
statute assuring the local modus vivendi—for a single year only, to 
enable the British Government to tide over the matter with the 
French. 

Each year since, under similar pressure, has the modus vivendi been 
renewed. The unhappy Newfoundlanders may witness lobsters in 
shoals—lobsters mountain-high—the industry is at a standstill. 
Mocked at by the crustacean myriads, woe betide them if they 
attempt to catch and cure but a single claw without French agreement. 

“There is no proper tribunal,” declares Sir James Winter, the 
Colony’s Premier, “ to adjudicate upon disputes which arise between 
ourselves and the French on the Treaty shore. The officer m 
charge of the British naval stetion is empowered by the Imperial 
Government to see that the French treaty rights are enforced, and to 
keep the peace amongst the fishermen. In the discharge of this duty 
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he, of course, interprets the treaty, very often, we claim, to the 
manifest injustice of our fishermen, in order to prevent international 
friction from arising ; and from his decision there is no appeal.” 

In other words: A naval lieutenant, instructed by the Foreign Office, 
administers law and justice, or his conception thereof, arbitrarily, over half 
the coast line of the Colony, often to the exclusion of, and in direct opposi- 
tion to, the interests of the people who are supposed to own and rule the 
Colony. 

It is monstrous for the French to talk of sovereignty. Their 
rights in Newfoundland consist merely in being allowed to catch fish, 
concurrently with ourselves ; to dry the fish on temporary stages, and 
to cut the timber requisite for those stages. 

At the period of the negotiation of the Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, 
by which the rights of the French fishermen were regulated, 
thousands of French fishing vessels availed themselves of the inshore 
fisheries about the island ; and that they might be not altogether without 
facilities for the drying and curing of their fish, they were granted 
under the Treaty the “ right to use a strip of the coast seven hyndred 
miles long and half a mile wide.” Accompanying the Treaty, but, be it 
noted, not a part of it, was a declaration of King George, that British 
subjects on the island were not to interfere with these French 
coast rights by erecting permanent structures upon it, calculated to 
obstruct the operations of the French fishermen. This Royal declara- 
tion was harmless and unimportant when the population of the island 
was very small, and the French fishermen resorted to the inshore 
fisheries of Newfoundland. But to-day, a different condition exists. 
The French fishermen no longer use the inshore fisheries of the 
island, but prosecute, instead, their fishing operations on the Grand 
Banks, several hundred miles distant, drying their product either at 
the Irench islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, which are more 
adjacent to the Banks, or transporting the fish direct to France. 

The inshore fishery, so far as the French are concerned, was 
frequented in 1898 by six hundred men; but the egregious Treaty 
privileges, born of that emprise, are kept systematically in a flourishing 
state. 

The need for which the French shore right was granted has practi- 
cally ceased to exist ; and inasmuch as the prohibition to the people 
of the island from erecting permanent structures on the island was 
merely a mandate emanating from the King, and not an integral part 
of the Treaty itself ; and because the reason for the observance of the 
mandate has thus ceased to exist, it is imperative that, in the interests 
of the prosperity of the island, this Royal concession should be revoked. 
Surely, neither King George nor his ministers could ever have 
anticipated that the day would arrive when, on the strength of his 
majesty’s amiable concession, the French would be found ordering 
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British subjects to “ clear out ” of their own territory, and prohibiting 
them from fishing in their own waters, enforcing such commands by 
the destruction or confiscation of their property ! Gallic aggressiveness 
in no part of the earth ever reached with absolute impunity such 
heights as these. 

The insolent demands for evacuation, however, have not been com- 
plied with on the part of the colonists. Yet their status was that of 
squatters pure and simple, domiciled on the land in spite of the 
protests of the French authorities. For years they had no represen- 
tation in the local legislature; no civil government, and no laws. 
Ultimately, the Colonial Government, by dint of repeated appeals to 
the Imperial Colonial Office, was permitted to extend the law of the 
country to these squatters and to appoint officials to enforce it. At'a 
later period, the local government obtained the power to grant deeds of 
land on the Treaty shore, but every deed so issued had to contain a 
clause reserving the French rights quoted from the Treaty and mandate 
of King George regarding the erection of permanent structures, which 
might interfere with the French fishermen drying and curing their fish. 

But what, it may be asked, on a perusal of the whole case, has 
caused the Newfoundland question to suddenly become paramount ? 
Why is its urgency greater in 1899 than it was in 1889? Is there 
not some concentrated force, so:xe propelling power, at work behind 
the scenes ? 

There is—and that power is a millionaire. The name of this 
millionaire is Robert Gilespie Reid, who, having voluntarily assumed, 
by means of the measure known as the Reid contract, the responsi- 
bility of developing the island’s resources, finds himself, at the outset, 
confronted by a situation which precludes all present enterprise. 
This gentleman has acquired, in fee simple, some three or four million 
acres of land in Newfoundland; and where the islanders were 
content to wait patiently for justice, he, as a business-man, eager to 
exploit his mines and timber, can hardly be expected to pin his faith 
to assurances so frail, and of fulfilment so remote. The abortive 
attempts to nullify his patents of monopoly have failed—as_ they 
deserved to fail—and the Man in Possession is now, although not 
overtly, at the head of the movement for the immediate cession or 
extermination of the French rights. 

It is not to be marvelled at, that with such an element of un 
certainty in the titles to property, capital has hitherto stood aloof 
from an island known to have vast mineral wealth, or that industrial 
enterprises have been either still-born, or were throttled soon after 
birth. Progress in the best and most fertile half of a country, one- 
sixth larger than Ireland, has too long been utterly crippled ; whilst 
the neighbouring colony of Nova Scotia prospers and is aggrandized. 

And what is the temper and attitude of our French neighbours 
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concerning this proposed extension of their frail interests in New- 
foundland? Already, and, strangely enough, for the first time, we 
find their press and their politicians disposed to listen to terms. 
Contrast their phrases with the published opinions of MM. Flourens 
and Ribot, a short decade since ! 

The former statesman declared: “ The French Republican Govern- 
ment can, no more than the Monarchy, admit that the right can be a 
matter for any compromise. A portion of the English press has 
seemed to suppose that the French Government might fairly traffic 
with this right, and accept in exchange either an indemnity in money 
or a territorial compensation. Either plan is equally impossible.” 

3ut the majority of their publicists still labour under a delusion, 
to which, it is to be hoped, tne British Government have given 
countenance for the last time. There constantly recurs in their argu- 
ments the word “sovereignty.” For example, one journalist puts 
forth the following, which is meant to be serious :— 

“We are in Newfoundland by right; and we have no reason to 
leave unless we are paid our price—not only adequate, but even 
tempting—the right bank of the Niger, for instance, with the re- 
adjustment of the Franco-British frontier up to Lake Chad. In 
return for this we may consent to put on our side of the balance the 
islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon, which, once Newfoundland is 
abandoned, became almost useless to us.” 

A similar tone is elsewhere prevalent, and betrays either an absolute 
non-comprehension of the character and extent of the French rights 
(which are not territorial), or a desire to maintain to the end preten- 
sions none the less empty in that they have received some sort of 
acquiescence from our Foreign Office. No; pecuniary compensation 
must settle the question; and as to how and in what amount such 
pecuniary compensation is to be tendered, this nation, the French and 
our long-suffering kinsmen in Newfoundland, have not many weeks, 
we are convinced, to await a final decision. 

Beckies WIL.son. 














A PRIME MINISTER AND A CHILD-WIFE. 


I nave often had to give expression to a certain disappointment at 
not being able, when speaking of my Indian friends, to reveal more 
of their inner life. That life, we may be certain, is not absent, but it is 
kept hidden, just as Indian women are kept behind their purdahs or 
curtains and hidden under veils, more or less transparent. Some of 
our own distinguished men and women are perhaps too much given to 
perform their confessions and moral ablutions in public, while in India 
such books as Rousseau’s Confessions, or the Confessions of St. Augustine 
nay, of Amiel or Marie Bashkirtseff, to mention the best known 
instances only, can hardly be imagined. Introspection or self-examina- 
tion exists no doubt among the men and women of India as well as 
anywhere else. But unless such inward searchings take a definite form 
in words, nay, in written and published words, they can hardly be 
said to exist. A man may enter into a dark cave and see visions, 
but unless he can find his way back into the bright light of day, 
unless he can find words for what was vaguely passing through the 
twilight of his memory, all vanishes again and leaves nothing behind 
but a nameless sentiment, like the feeling that is left by a dream, 
when we know indeed that we have been dreaming, but cannot recall 
what we saw in our dreams. 

Even in the prayers which we possess of the people in India we 
find no very deep delvings into the soul of man. They consist 
chiefly of praises of the greatness of the gods or of God, of general 
confessions of human weakness or sin, but we hardly ever come across 
the agonised sufferings of self-reproachful saints, and we see little of 
that moral vivisection which, painful as it is to witness, often reveals 
to us some of the most secret springs of human nature which nothing 
else will bring to our view. 

I cannot, therefore, even in the two cases of Indian friends which 
I have selected for my purpose here, promise anything like that 
minute moral and spiritual analysis which we find in the works of 
St. Augustine, of Rousseau, or Marie Bashkirtseff. One of my 
friends belonged to the highest, the other to the lowest ranks of 
Indian life ; the one was a Prime Minister, the other what we should 
call a poor peasant-girl. I was brought into contact with them, not 
indeed face to face, but by correspondence only. The Prime 
Minister was the well-known Gaurishankar Udayshankar Oza, 
Minister of Bhavnagar. I am afraid that when people see these long 
and unpronounceable names they will at once put down the paper. 
Names such as Rudyard Kipling, Bashkirtseff, or Pobedonostzeff may 
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be mastered in time, but Gaurishankar Udayshankar Oza is too much for 
our memories; and how can people, even if they manage to pronounce 
such a name, attach any meaning whatever to it? It might be better, 
perhaps, to give the name in its Sanskrit form, viz. Gauri-sankara ; 
we could then see some kind of meaning in it, provided we know a little 
of Sanskrit. So faras one may guess the meaning of any proper names, 
Gauri-sankara would be the name of the divine couple, Siva, some- 
times called Sankara, and Gauri, better known under the name of 
Parvati, his wife. Of course the name may be interpreted differently 
also, but when we know that Gauri stands for Parvati, and Shankar 
for Siva, we move at once in more or less familiar spheres, and we 
may look on the name as something like the Christian name Joseph 
Maria, which is not unusual as a Christian name in Roman Catholic 
countries. But when I call Gaurisankara the well-known Prime 
Minister of Bhaynagar, I anticipate another shrugging of the 
shoulders. What is Bhavnagar, where is it, and what is there really 
known about its “well-known” Prime Minister? Here are our 
difficulties, when we want to rouse the sympathies of our readers for 
anything connected with India. Yes, if Gaurisankara of Bhavnagar 
were Fergus Melvor, chief of Glennaquoich, all would go well. But 
to most people, except those who have been in India, Bhavnagar is 
almost a ferra incognita, and as there are now no separate postage- 
stamps for the independent states of India, even children would say that 
there is no such state as Bhavnagar anywhere. Still there is a native 
state of that name in Kathiawar, with about 500,000 inhabitants, and 
there is a Rajah, who is called the Thakur Sahib of Bhavnagar. 
There is also a town of Bhavnagar, the capital of the state. Like 
most of the protected Rajput states, Bhavnagar enjoys as much free- 
dom as is compatible with the welfare of its neighbours and the 
imperiai interests of India. Under such conditions conflicts are, no 
doubt, inevitable, and it required no little statesmanship in the 
Rajah, and in his Dewan, or Prime Minister, to reconcile the interests of 
their subjects with those of their neighbours and with those of the 
British Empire. Quite a new class of native statesmen seems to have 
sprung up of late in these various dependent states, who are enabled, 
through the moral support which they receive from the Central 
Government, to reform the abuses of a personal and autocratic réyine, 
to revive education, and to improve the sanitary condition of the 
towns and villages, to open commercial communications, and alto- 
gether to raise the political and moral status and character of the 
people committed to their charge. In many cases they had at the 
same time to keep on good terms with the English residents, who are 
not always the most amiable, and to protect the Rajahs themselves 
against the corrupting influences of their little courts and harems. 
Taking all this together, it is not difficult to see that their position 
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was by no means an easy one, and that it required high qualities 
indeed in these native statesmen to enable them to hold their own, to 
satisfy the claims of all the parties with whom they had to deal, and 
atthe same time not to stifle the voice of their own conscience. 

But when an opening had once been made for native talent in this 
direction, native talent was not wanting. The names of such men as 
Sir Salar Jung in Hyderabad, Sir T. Madao Rao in Travancore, 
Indore and Baroda, Sir Dinkar Rao in Gwalior are well known, not in 
India only, but in d¢ngland also, and not the least successful among 
them was our friend Gaurisankara. 

With all the narrow prejudices of Oriental society, particularly in 
India, there was always a carriéve ouverte aux talents, Gaurisankara was 
the son of a poor man, though he belonged to a good Brahmanic 
family. His education would not, perhaps, have enabled him to pass 
the Indian Civil Service Examination, and yet what an excellent 
Civil servant would he have made. Examinations prevent many evils, 
but they cannot create or even discover the qualities necessary for a 
ruler of men. 

Like Mr. Gladstone, Gaurisankara became known in India as the 
Grand Old Man, or, better still, as the Good Old Man, and, like Mr. 
Gladstone, he represents in himself a striking combination of the 
thinker and the doer, of the meditative and the active man. His 
deepest interest lay with the great problems of human life on earth, 
but this did not prevent him from taking a most active part in the 
great and small concerns of the daily life and the daily cares of a small 
state. He acted as Minister to four generations of the rulers of 
Bhavnagar, and he was a constant referee on intricate political ques- 
tions to successive Political agents of Kathiawar. He could remember 
the first establishment of British authority in the Bombay Presidency, 
and he had been the contemporary and fellow-worker of Mountstuart 
Elphinstone at the time when the settlement of Guzarat and Kathiawar 
had to be worked out between the Gaikwar on one side and the 
English Government, as successor of the Peshwa, on the other. 
He came in contact not only with Mountstuart Elphinstone, who 
visited Kathiawar in 1821, but with Sir John Malcolm also, 
with Lord Elphinstone and Sir Bartle Frere—nay, as late as 
1886, with Lord Reay, then Governor of the Bombay Presidency: 
After a conference with the old man—he was then eighty-one yeurs of 
age, having been born in 1805—Lord Reay declared that he was 
struck as much by the clearness of his intellect as by the simplicity 
and fairness and openness of his mind; “and if we admire 
administrators,” he added, “ we also admire straightforward advisers 
—those who tell their chiefs the real truth about the condition of their 
country and their subjects. In seeing the man who freed this State 
from all encumbrances, who restored civil and criminal jurisdiction to 
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their villages, who settled grave disputes with Junaghad, who got rid 
of refractory Jemadars, I could not help thinking what could be done 
by such men of purpose and strength of character.” 

These words contain a rapid survey of the work of a whole life, and 
if we were to enter here into the details of what was actually achieved 
by this native statesman we should find that few Prime Ministers even 
of the greatest states in Europe had so many tasks on their hands, 
and performed them so boldly and so well. The clock on the tower 
of the Houses of Parliament strikes louder than the repeater in our 
waistcoat pocket, but the machinery, the wheels within wheels, and par- 
ticularly the spring, have all the same tasks to perform as in Big Ben 
himself. Even men like Disraeli or Gladstone, if placed in the posi- 
tion of these native statesmen, could hardly have been more successful 
in grappling with the difficulties of a new state, with rebellious 
subjects, envious neighbours, a weak sovereign, and an all-powerful 
suzerain, to say nothing of court intrigues, religious squabbles, and 
corrupt officials. We are too much given to measure the capacity of 
ministers and statesmen by the magnitude of the results which they 
achieve with the immense forces placed at their disposal. But most 
of them are very ordinary mortals, and it is not too much to say that 
for making a successful marriage-settlement an ordinary solicitor 
stands often in need of the same vigilance, the same knowledge of 
men and women, the same tact, and the same determination or bluff 
which Bismarck displayed in making the treaty of Prague or of 
Frankfurt. Nay, there are mistakes made by the greatest statesmen 
in history which, if made by our solicitor, would lead to instant dis- 
missal. If Bismarck made Germany, Gaurisankara made Bhavnagar. 
The two achievements are so different that even to compare them 
seems absurd, but the methods to be followed in either case are, after 
all, the same; nay, it is well known that the making or regulating of 
a small watch may require more nimble and careful fingers than the 
large clock of a cathedral. We are so apt to imagine that the man 
who performs a great work is a great man, though from revelations 
lately made we ought to have learnt how small—nay, how mean— 
some of these so-called great men have really been. 

Gaurisankara found nothing to begin with—or rather, less than 
nothing, for he found not only an unorganised but a disorganised 
state. General Keatinge, who was Political Agent of Kathiawar 
during the years 1863 to 1867, found the transformation that had 
been wrought by Gaurisankara so complete that he could hardly 
believe that Bhavnagar was the same town which he had known in 
former days. Splendid buildings had arisen, devoted either to edu- 
cation or to the relief of the sick, the poor, and the needy. The 
harbour had been improved, and roads for trade and communica- 
tions of every kind had been newly laid out or made serviceable. 
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There was a large reservoir to supply the town with water ; there were 
paddocks, a new jail, two medical dispensaries, and an immense 
hospital ; there were telegraph and post offices, a High School, and a 
High Court of Justice. A railway had been built from Bhavnagar 
to Gondal, and so well was it administered, without syndicates or any 
other kind of jobbery, that it yielded annually a fair revenue to the 
state. The responsibility for all these undertakings rested on the 
shoulders of one man, and the credit for them should rest there also, 

All this, however, is not what interested me in the man, nor willit, 
I fear, interest many of my readers. He is after all but one of the 
many unknown ants that build up hills which, for all we know, one 
stroke of a stick may destroy again. Nor was it his moral character, 
noble and pure as it doubtless must have been, that riveted my atten- 
tion chiefly. A man could hardly have achieved what he did unless 
he stood high above the reach of the vulgar vices and failings of man- 
kind. In that direction, I may quote a few more judgments from 
the mouths of those who had known him during his long active life. 
“‘ His chief strength,” as one of his friends writes, “‘ was to be found 
in his exemplary private character— 

“His words were bonds, his oaths were oracles, 

His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate ; 

His tears pure messengers sent from his heart; 

His heart as far from fraud as heaven from earth.” 
This is beautifully expressed ; but does it give us animage of the man 
himself? Even the strongest words seem so colourless when they 
are meant to give us the picture of aliving man. It may be quite 
true that he enjoyed in private and domestic life a veneration that 
was due to his noble and patriarchal character, and that his influence 
was, as we are told, invariably and unerringly exerted in putting an 
extinguisher on private feuds and disagreements among a wide and 
ever-widening circle of relations, friends and members of his caste. 
We read that in order to promote harmony among them he often 
made personal sacrifices, and that he proved himself a friend of the 
needy and the helpless, of genius and talent struggling to rise. If it 
was not to be a blessing to others, life seemed to him not worth 
living.” 

All this is very strong testimony ; and yet of how many people has 
the same been said, particularly by mourners at the grave of one 
whom they loved, and who had loved them! Funeral eloquence has its 
bright, but it also has its very dark side. It is delightful to see how much 
can be forgotten and forgiven at the grave, how gently all faults can 
be passed over or accounted for, how none but the noblest motives can 
now be imputed. But all is spoiled at once if rhetorical exaggera- 
tion comes in, so that even the truth contained in the panegyrics is 
hidden and choked by a rank growth of untruthfulne:s. 
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But though I was quite prepared to believe all that we were told 
about the private as well as public character of Gaurisankara, what 
attracted me most in him was that the same man should, through life 
have been a true philosopher, nay, what men of the world would call 
a dreamer of dreams ; and should yet have proved so excellent a man 
of business. VPlato’s dictum, which has so often been ridiculed, that 
philosophers are the true rulers of men, has indeed been signally vindi- 
eated in Gaurisankara’s case. And his philosophy was not what may be 
called useful philosophy—a knowledge of nature and its laws. This 
might be tolerated in a Prime Minister, even in Europe. No; it con- 
sisted in the most abstruse metaphysics which would turn even 
the hardened brains of some of our best philosophers perfectly giddy. 
And yet that very philosophy, so far from unfitting Gaurisankara 
for his arduous work, gave him the proper strength for doing and 
doing well whatever from day to “ay his hands found todo. He felt 
the importance of his official work to the fullest extent, but he always 
felt that there was something more important still. Though devoting 
all his powers to this life and its duties, he felt convinced that this 
life would soon pass away, that there was no true reality in it, and that 
there was behind, beneath, and above, another and higher life which 
alone was worth living. It was his faith in, or his knowledge of, that 
higher life which best fitted him to perform his work in the turmoil of 
the world. Thus it was that when any of his schemes ended in 
failure, disappointment never upset him, and that though he was 
often deceived in the friends he had trusted, he never became a 
pessimist. 

It is very difficult to describe what was the faith or the philosophy 
which supported him throughout his busy life. From his early youth 
he was impressed with certain views of the Vedanta philosophy, which 
form the common spiritual property, so to say, of all the inhabitants 
of India. That philosophy seems to have entered into the very life- 
blood of the nation, but it assumed, of course, very different forms as 
believed in by men of talent and education, and by the drudging 
tillers of the soil throughout the land. The number of those who 
study the Vedanta in the works of such minute philosophers as 
Badardyana and Sankara is naturally small, but the number of those 
who have drunk in the spirit of the Vedanta, it may be in a few sayings 
only, is legion. It seems almost impossible to give a short account 
of that ancient philosophy, though, when once known, it can 
be, and has been, described and epitomised in a few very short lines. 
The approaches to it are very various, but anybody accustomed to 
Greek or European forms of thought is sorely perplexed how to 
find an entrance into it from exactly the same point as the Hindus 
themselves. The Vedanta philosophy is meant to be an interpreta- 
tion of the world, different from all other interpretations, whether 
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philosophical or religious. It was to lead to a new birth, and ther. 
fore remained unintelligible and unmeaning to souls that will not be 
regenerated. It is partly an advantage, partly a disadvantage, that 
for several of their most important tenets the Vedantists simply 
appeal to the Vedas, their Bible, as containing the absolute truth, as 
being the highest seat of authority, or the Court of Appeal on many 
questions, which with us would require very different arguments to 
prove that, given our reasoning powers, such as they are, and the world, 
such as it is, certain doctrines are inevitable, or that at all events 
their opposites are unthinkable. ‘To make the results at which the 
Vedantists arrive intelligible, it is best for us to start with a few 
maxims which seem to underlie their philosophy, and which, whether 
true in themselves or not, do not at all events offend against our own 
rules cf 7*soning. 

If, then, we start with the idea of the Godhead, which is never quite 
absent in any system of philosophy or religion, we may, excluding all 
polytheistic forms of faith, allow our friends, the Vedantists, to lay it 
down that before all things the Godhead must be one, so that it may 
not be limited or conditioned by anything else. This is the Vedanta 
tenet which they express by the ever-recurring formula that the Sat, 
the true Being or Brahman, must be e/a, one, and advitiyam, without 
any second whatsoever. If, then, it is once admitted that in the 
beginning, in the present and in the future, the Godhead must be 
one, all, and everything, it follows that nothing but that Godhead 
can be conceived as the true, though distant cause of everything 
material as well as spiritual, of our body as well as of our soul. 
Another maxim of the Vedantist, which likewise could hardly be 
gainsaid by any thinker, is that the Godhead, if it exists at all in 
its postulated character, must be unchangeable, because it cannot 
possibly be interfered with by anybody or anything else, there being 
nothing beside itself. On'this point also all the advanced religions 
seem agreed. But then arises at once the next question, If the God- 
head is one without a second, and if it is unchangeable, whence comes 
change or development into the world; nay, whence comes the world 
itself, or what we call creé stion~nelemen comes nature with its ever- 
changing life and growth and decay ? 

Here the Vedantist answer sounds at first very strange to us, and 
yet it is not so very different from other philosophies, The Vedan- 
tist evidently holds, though this view is implied rather than 
enunciated, that, as far as we are concerned, the objective world is, 
and can only be, owr knowledge of the objective world, and that every- 
thing that is objective is ipso fucto phenomenal. Objective, if pro- 
perly analysed, is to the Vedantist the same as phenomenal, the result 
of what we see, hear, and touch. Nothing objective could exist 
objectively, except as perceived by us, nor can we ever go beyond 
this, and come nearer in any other way to the subjective part of the 
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objective world, to the Ding an sich supposed to be without us. If, 
then, we perceive that the objective world—that is, whatever we know 
by our senses, call it nature or anything else—is always changing, 
whilst on the other hand, the one Being that exists, the Su/, can be 
one only, without a second, and without change, the only way to 
escape from this dilemma is to take the world wh-» known to us as 
purely phenomenal, that is, as created by our knowledge, only that 
what we call knowledge is called from a higher point of view not 
knowledge, but Aridyd, i.c., Nescience. Thus the Godhead, though 
being that which alone supplies the reality underlying the objective 
world, is never itself objective, still less can it be changing. This is 
illustrated by a simile, such as are frequently used by the Vedantists, 
not to prove a thing, but to make things clear and intelligible. When 
the sun is reflected in the running water it seems to move and to 
change, but in reality it remains unaffected and unchanged. What 
our senses see is phenomenal, but it evidences a reality sustaining it. 
It is, therefore, not false or illusory, but it is phenomenal. It 
is fully recognised that there could not be even a phenomenal world 
without that postulated real Sat, that power which we call the God- 
head, as distinguished from God or the gods, which are its phenomenal 
appearances, known to us under different names. 

The Sat, or the cause remains itself, always one and the same, un- 
knowable and nameless. And what applies to external nature 
applies likewise to whatever name we may give to our internal, 
eternal, or subjective nature. Our true \oiag—call it soul, or mind, or 
anything else—is the Sat, the Godhead, and nothing else, and that is 
what the Vedantists call the Self or the Atman. That Atman, how- 
ever, as soon as it looks upon itself, becomes ipso fucto phenomenal, at 
least for a time ; it becomes the I, and the I may change. This I is not 
one, but many. It is the Atman inas! 2 of Nescience, but when 
that Nescience is removed by Vidya, or ph: osophy, the phenomenal I 
vanishes in death, or even before death, a: becomes what it always 
has been, Atman, which Atman is nothing but the Saf, the Brahman, 
or, in our language, the Godhead. 

These ideas, though not exactly in this form or in this succession, 
seem to me to underlie all Vedantic philosophy, and they will, at all 
events, form the best and easiest introduction to its sanctuary. And, 
strange as some of these ideas may sound to us, they are really not so 
very far removed from the earlier doctrines of Christianity. The 
belief in a Godhead beyond the Divine Persons is clearly enunciated in 
the much-abused Athanasian Creed, of which in my heart of hearts 
I often feel inclined to say : “ Except a man believe it faithfully, he 
cannot be saved.” There is but one step which the Vedantists would 
seem inclined to take beyond us. The Second Person, or what the 
earliest Christians called the Word—that is, the divine idea of the 
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universe, culminating in the highest concept, the Logos of Man—would 
be with them the Zhou, i.c., the created world. And while the early 
Christians saw that divine ideal of manhood realized and incarnate 
in one historical person, the Vedantist would probably not go beyond 
recognising that highest Logos, the Son of God and the Son of 
man, as Man, as every man, whose manhood, springing from the 
Godhead, must be taken back into the Godhead. And here is the point 
where the Vedantist differs from all other so-called mystic religions 
which have as their highest object the approach of the soul to God, 
the union of the two, or the absorption of the one into the other. The 
Vedantist does not admit any such approach or union between God 
and man, but only a recovery of man’s true nature, a remembrance or 
restoration of his divine nature or of his godhead, which has always 
been there, though covered for a time by Nescience. After this point has 
once been reached, there would be no great difficulty in bringing on 
an agreement between Christianity, such as it was in its original form, 
and Vedantism, the religious philosophy of India. What seems to us 
almost blasphemy—a kind of apotheosis of man, is with the Vedantist 
an act of the highest reverence. It is taken as man’s anathcosis, or 
return to his true Father, a recovery of his true godlike nature. 
And can anything be godlike that is not originally divine, though 
hidden for a time by Nescience? After all, though Nescience may 
represent Manhood as the very opposite of Godhead, what beings are 
there, or can be imagined to be, that could fill the artificial interval 
that has so often been established between God and man, unless we allow 
our poets to people that interval with angels and devils? The real 
difficulty is how that interval, that abyss between God and man, was 
ever created, and if the Vedantist says by Nescience, is that so 
different from what we say “ By human ignorance.” 

It was necessary to give these somewhat abstruse explanations— 
though in reality they are not abstruse, but intelligible to every 
unsophisticated and childlike mind. These, then, were the ideas that 
supported our friend Gaurisankara, and which support, under different 
disguises, millions of human beings in India—men, women, and 
children. On such simple but solid foundations it is easy to erect 
ever so many religions, to build ever so many temples, and to find 
room for the most elevated aid the most superstitious minds, all 
yearning for the same Peace and for the same Giver of Peace and 
Rest. Names may differ and truth may adopt different disguises. 
But, after all, the peace which Gaurisankara enjoyed amid the daily 
cares of his official life, and which arose from his forgetting and 
finding himself in God, or, as he would say, forgetting his phe- 
nomenal in his real «tman, could it have been so very different 
from what we call the peace of God that passes all understanding? 
Such a view of the world as his was, is generally supposed to unfit a 
man for all practical work, but this, as we see, is by no means @ 
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necessary consequence. One thought of Brahman was sufficient to 
refresh and strengthen him for the battle of life, like a header taken 
into the waves of an unfathomable ocean. He knew where he was 
and what he was, and that was enough to keep him afloat. And here 
weeome across another curious feature of Hindu life, which shows 
how thoroughly their philosophy had leavened and shaped their social 
institutions in ancient times. As soon as we know anything of 
these institutions we read that the passage through life of a twice- 
horn man was divided into four periods—one of the pupil Brahma- 
jirin, the next of the married man or the householder, Grihastha. 
Then followed the third stage, after a man had fulfilled all his duties, 
had performed all necessary sacrifices, and had seen the children of 
hischildren. Then and then only came the time when he might retire 
fom his house, give up all that belonged to him, and settle some- 
where in the forest near, with or without his wife, but still accessible 
to his relations, and chiefly occupied in overcoming all passions by 
means of ascetic exercises, and withdrawing his affections more and 








more from all the things of this life. During that third station, 
thet of the Vanaprastha or the tAvPos, the mind of the hermit 
became more and more concentrated on that higher philosophy which 
we call religion, and more particularly on the Vedanta, as contained 
in the Upanishads, and similar but later works. Instead of merely 
dipping into the waters, the philosophical baptism became then a 
complete submergence, an entrance into life with Brahman, where 
alone perfect peace and a perfect satisfaction of man’s spiritual desires 
could be found. ‘This third station was followed by a fourth—the 
last chapter of life, when the old and decrepit man dragged himself 
away into the deep solitude of the forest, forgetting all that had once 
troubled or delighted his heart, and falling at last into the arms of 
his last friend, Death. 

Such a conception and division of life seems quite natural from a 
Hindu point of view, and there was no necessity therefore for 
explaining it, as some anthropologists have done, by a circuitous 
appeal to savage customs, as is now the fashion. It is well known, no 
doubt, that both savage and civilised races get rid of their old people 
ly either killing them or by causing them to be killed by wild 
amimals. This inhuman cruelty may, no doubt, have been an act of 
necessity, particularly during a nomadic state of life. But in India 


Bthe third station of life is quite different. It is based on a voluntary 


jut, and it is followed by a fourth and final station, equally chosen by 
4 man’s own free will. Besides, all this was meant for the higher 
classes only, without a hint of its ever having been considered as 
iuhuman or cruel. These anthropological explanations are very 
musing, no doubt; their only drawback is that most of them can 
peither be proved nor disproved. 
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At present the four stations of life in India seem to possess ap 
archeological interest only, they are no longer of any practical 
importance. In the case of Gaurisankara it was no doubt his love of 
the ancient customs of his country, combined with a true desire for 
rest at the end of a most laborious and most successful career, that 
made him think of reviving in his own case the old custom, though 
even then in a milder form only. He gave up his post as Prime 
Minister, and entered into private life in January, 1879.. His mind, 
we are told, when he was bordering upon eighty, was as bright and 
active as ever, but he then directed all his mental energies to one 
subject only, to a constant contemplation of the great problems of 
life. His presence had attracted many itinerant anchorites, many 
eminent teachers and students of the Vedanta to Bhavnagar, which 
became for a time the home of Indian philosophical speculation. He 
himself devoted his time now to a serious study of Sanskrit, for which 
his incessantly busy career had left him little time in youth. He pub- 
lished in 1884 The Scaripdanusandhdna in Sanskrit, being considerations 
on the nature of the Atma (Self), and on the unity of the Atma with 
the Paramatma (the Highest Self). He still saw some friends, and, 
living in what we should call a garden house, he remained in touch with 
the outer world, though no longer affected by any of the conflicting 
interests which had occupied him for so many years. When, in 
1886, Lord and Lady Reay wished to see him once more, he consented 
to receive them, but in the dress, or rather uniform, of his Order, with 
his dhoti, his frock, and his cap all covered with ochre. Their 
interview lasted for an hour, and Lord Reay declared, “ that of all 
the happy moments he spent in India, those spent in the presence of 
that remarkable man remain engraved on his memory.” 

A few letters which I received from the old man after his retire 
ment from the world may be interesting. He had sent me a copy 
of his book which contained, as he said, a collection of Vedantie 
sentences, forming, as it were, a esd of precious jewels or pearls. I 
thanked him in the same spirit, and as my letter was published in his 
Life, I may repeat it here : 

“ Orford, 3rd December, 1884. 

“T have to thank you for your kind letter and for your valuable present, the 
Svartipinusandhana. If you had sent me a real necklace of precious stones it 
might have been called a magnificent present, but it would not have benefited 
myself, my true Atman. The necklace of precious sentences which you have sent 
me has, however, benefited myself, my true Atman, and I, therefore, consider it 
a far more precious present than mere stones or pearls. Besides, in accept- 
ing it, I need not be ashamed, for they become only my own, if I deserve 
them, that is, ifI truly understand them. While we are still in our first and 
second Asrama (station of life) we cannot help differing from one another according 
to the country in which we are born, according to the language we speak, and 
according to the Dharma (religion) in which we have been educated. But 
when we enter into the third and fourth Asrama, into which you have entered and! 
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am entering, we differ no longer, Gnatva Devam sarvapisipahanih : ‘When God 
has become really known, all fetters fall.’ 
“Though in this life we shall never meet, I am glad to have met you in spirit.” 


I received another letter from him when he was just on the point 
of retiring from the world altogether and becoming a Sannyasin, as 
far as that is possible in modern India. By taking this step he 
showed that he was indeed a Vedantist in good earnest. What with 
us is but one of the many theories of life, was to him the only saving 
faith; and while with us an old Prime Minister clings to the end to 
his political interests, and loves to be surrounded and amused by 
those who belong to him, we see here a real hero of thought who, 
freed from all desires, turns his eyes away from the whole world to 
dwell only on what is eternal and unchangeable, the Paramatman— 
the Highest Self. To most of us this intellectual atmosphere, which he 
breathed to the very last, would prove too exhausting. We can never 
drop all fetters—nay, we glory in them to the very end. But what- 
ever we may think of his philosophy, there can be no doubt that his 
life was consistent throughout. He tried to live up to the standard 
) which had been handed down to him from remote antiquity, and 
which he fully believed to be the best and the truest. This last letter 
isdated 11th July, 1886. In it he says :— 


“Thad sent you a book which is the result of my long study of the Vedanta 
Philosophy. You can easily imagine that I, being a Hindu Brihman, can be said 
to have fully realised the truth of the doctrine therein discussed, when I can 
sive you patent proofs of the effect which that study has had on me. There are, 
a3 you well know, four Asramas prescribed by our Sistras, and the Brahmans are 
required to successively pass through them all, if they can do so. But in this, 
Kaliyuga people are not very particular about it. The second Asrama, namely that 
of Grihastha (householder), is more or less enjoyed by all, and there are some who 
enter into the third or fourth order. Fortunately for myself I have attained an 
old age by which I was enabled to fulfil the requirements of the Sistras, and thus 
lead a life of the third order after I left public life. 

“Now my health is failing fast, and to finish the whole I have made up my 
mind to enter into the fourth order or Asrama—namely, that of Sannayisin. 
Thereby I shall attain that stage in life when I shall be free from all the cares 
aud anxieties of this world, and shall have nothing to do with my present circum- 
stances in life. 

“After leading a public life for more than sixty years, I think there is nothing 
left for me to desire except the life of a Sannay4sin, which will enable my Atman 
(elf) to be one with Paramatman (highest sell), as shown to us by the enlightened 
of old. When this is accomplished a man is free from births and rebirths ; and 
what can I wish more than that which will free me from births and rebirths, and 
give me means to attain Moksha (freedom) ? 

“My learned friend, in afew days I shall be a Sannaydsin, and thus there will 
bea total change of life. I shall no more be able to address you in this style, so 
[send you this letter to convey my best wishes for your success in life, and my 
rgards, which you so well deserve. 

“After this, as you have so well said in your note, you and I will be no two 
Ptsons, and as the Atman which, being all-pervading, is one, there is total absence 
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of duality. I shall end this note with the same words which you have me. 
tioned, Gnitva Devam sarvapisipahinih : When God has been known, all fettes 
fall.’’ 

I heard no more of him except indirectly, when his son sent mea 
copy of the Bhagavad-gita as a present from his father, who was 10 
longer Gaurisankara then, but Sa//idananda, that is, the Suprem 
Spirit, /.c., he “ who is, who perceives, and is blessed.” 

It would be a mistake to imagine that a life such as was lived by 
Gaurisankara is usual in modern India. On the contrary, it is noy 
quite exceptional, and Gaurisankara was in every respect an excep. 
tional character. Still we must guard against a mistake made by many 
biographers, who represent their hero as standing alone on a high 
pedestal without any other people around him with whom he couli 
be compared. We have of late had a number of biographies that 
would make us believe that in England great men differed by their whol 
stature from their contemporaries. It is but seldom, however, that 
we find one man a head taller in physical stature than the majority; 
and so it is in intellectual and moral height also, It is true that iti 
the head that makes the whole difference, and sometimes a very great 
difference, still we must never forget that, as a mountain peak seldom 
stands up by itself, even our greatest men are surrounded in histon 
by their equals, and should be measured accordingly. 

Thus in our case, though in Gaurisankara we see a rare union of the 
man of the world and the man out of the world, of the Prime Minister 
and the philosopher, it so happens that there were several other state: 
men living at the same time who, if they had not actually becom 
hermits, were, all their life, devoted students and followers of tle 
Vedanta. The Minister of a neighbouring state of Junagadh, 
Gokulaji Zola, who had hkewise made his way from poverty to tle 
highest place in his little kingdom, was all his life devoted to tl 
study of the Vedanta. He was the personal friend of Gaur: 
sankara, and in the reports of the Political Agent he is spoken of 
the equal of Gaurisankara.'. Lord Lytton conferred on him the tit 
of Rao Bahadur, in recognition of his loyal conduct and service 
When he died, in 1878, too young to have become a Sannyasin. i 
was said that “ having done his task, he became, through the tne 
self-knowledge, free from the three forces — causal, subtile, and 
gross—that disguise the Self, and that his Self, absorbed in the highe: 
Self, became all happiness, just as space, enclosed in a vessel, becom 
one with infinite space and force, as soon as the vessel is broken. 

Jverywhere we come across the same Vedantic thoughts in Indi 
though, no doubt, under various forms, according to the comprehensit! 
of different classes, but in their essence they all mean the sam 


(1) See A Sketch of the Life of Gokulaji Zéld ani of the Vedanta. By Manassukhari 
Suryarama Tripathi. 1881. 
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“ Gokulaji himself, if we may judge by his biographer, was a great 
etter student of the Vedanta all his life, perhaps more even than Gauri- 
sankara had been; and, while the latter rejoiced more in the ancient 
abrupt Vedantie utterances of the Upaiiishads, Gokulaji had evidently 


me a 
- taken an interest in the modern Vedanta also, which enters more 
rete minutely into many of the problems which are but started or hinted 


at in the ancient Upanishads. 
d by In the case of the two Prime Ministers of Bhavnagar and Juganadh 
: there can be little doubt that the Vedantic spirit which filled their 


now 

ep minds and guided their steps in life was drawn from a study of the 
ae classical works in which that ancient philosophy has been preserved to 
high us. They were Vedantists, as even with us Prime Ministers may be 


ould Platonists or Darwinians. But the same philosophical spirit has 
that } entered into the language of the people also, into their proverbs and 


hol popular maxims, into their laws and poetry. If people, instead of 
‘that saying know thyself, can only say know Atman by Atman (know self 
tity: by self) they are reminded at once of the identity of the ordinary and 
Oo higher self. If they meet with people who called theiselves 
et Atmarama, /.c., self-pleased, they are easily led on to see that the name 
_ was really meant for delighting in the Self, ‘.c., God; if they are 
den taught that he who sees himself in all creatures, and all creatures in 


himself is a self-sacrificer and obtains the heavenly kingdom, they learn 
f the at least that this Self is meant for something more than the material 
body, though it can no doubt be used in that sense also. 


Lister 
wry This Vedanta spirit pervades the whole of India. It is not restricted 
com to the higher classes, or to men so exceptional as the Prime Minister 
t the of Bhavnagar. It lives in the very language of the people, and 
vail, is preached in the streets and in the forests by mendicant Saints. 
o the Even behind the coarse idol-worship of the people some Vedantic 
0 the truth may often be discovered. The “Sayings of Ramakrishwa,” which 
auf 1 lately published (Ramakrishna, His Life and Sayings, 1898), are 
of as steeped in Vedantic thought, and the life-spring of the reforms 
title inaugurated by such men as Rammohun Roy, Debendranath Tagore, 
vices and Keshub Chunder Sen, must be sought for in the Vedantic Upani- 
in. it shads, though quickened, no doubt, by the spirit of the New Testa- 
tru ment. How omnipresent the influence of the old Vedanta is, even in 
ani the lower strata of Indian society, I can, perhaps, show best if I 
ghies repeat here a story which I have told once before, the story of 
“ome a poor little girl and her boyish husband. I came to hear that story 
ken" through her friends who were the friends of Keshub Chunder Sen, 
ndi We must try to understand, first of all, that it is possible in India fora 
nsf © S11 of Dine and a boy of twelve to fall in love and to be married, or, 
cam  Tather, to be betrothed. To us such a state of things seems most 
: unnatural ; but as long as the custom prevails and is looked upon with 
paral 


favour rather than with disapproval, we can hardly blame a young 
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peasant boy and a still younger peasant girl for following the example 
set them by their father, mother, and all their friends. That hearts so 
young are capable of mutual affection and devotion we know from the 
biographies of some of our own most distinguished men. Nay, we are 
told by the people of India that the years of their boyish love form the 
happiest years of their life. As a rule, these young couples remain 
for some time with their relations—they are like brother and sister ; 
and as they grow up they have the feeling that, like their father and 
mother, brothers and sisters, husband and wife also are given, not 
chosen, and the idea that the bonds of their betrothal could ever be 
severed never enters their minds. The custom itself is no doubt both 
objectionable and mischievous, and those who have laboured to get it 
abolished by law deserve our strongest sympathy. All I wish to say 
here is that we must not make an innocent ignorant couple, living 
in an Indian village, responsible for the perversity of a whole nation. 

How perverse a nation can be may be seen from an Indian newspaper 
calling itself The Indian Nation, which first denies that Hindu widows 
are unhappy, and then adds that, according to Hindu ideas they 
ought to be unhappy, because the end of life is not happiness, nor the 
gratification of dreams, but the regulation, or, if possible, the extine- 
tion of them. The widow's life, we are told, was not meant to be 
joyful, nor should it be rendered joyful or useful, because Hindu 
ethics are not utilitarian like ours. 

These two, Srimati and her husband Kedar Nath, were as happy 
as children all day long; but what is even more surprising than their 
premature marriage is the premature earnestness with which they 
looked on life. Their thoughts were engaged on questions which 
with us would seem but rarely to form the subject of conversation, 
even of far more mature couples. They felt dissatisfied with their 
religion which, much as we hear about it in Indian new spapers, 
occupies after all a very small portion only of the daily life of a poor 
Hindu family. Their priest may come to say a few prayers before 
their uncouth idol, provided they possess one, there may be some 

pular rather than religious festivals to attend, and charitable con- 
tributions may be extorted by the priests even from those who have 
barely enough to eat themselves. They wear their sectarian mark on 
the forehead, and they may repeat a few simple prayers learnt from 
their mothers. But of religion, in our sense of the word, they know 
little indeed. Even when there is a sacred book for their own form of 
faith, Vedas, Puranas or Tantras, they probably have never seen or 
handled it. They are surrounded, however, by temples and idols, 
and repulsive idolatrous practices are apt to sicken the heart and to 
excite doubts even in the least inquisitive minds. Thus when Srimati’s 
young husband arrived at the conclusion that stones could not be 
gods (nay, in their hideousness, not even symbols of the Godhead), 
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he took refuge in the Vedanta as preached by Keshub Chunder Sen. 
This was a bold step. But when he told his young wife what had 
happened to him, and explained to her his reasons, serious as the 
consequences of such a step were in India, she, as a faithful and 
devoted wife, at once followed his example. Even then their creed 
was indeed very simple. It was not pure Vedanta, it was rather 
devotional Vedanta-Bhakti, a belief in a phenomenal and personal 
God, not yet in the Godhead that lends substance and reality to all 
individual beings, whether gods or men. They held that God was 
one, without a second, that He existed in the beginning and created 
the universe. They believed Him to be intelligent, infinite, benevo- 
lent, eternal, governor of the universe, all-knowing, all-powerful, the 
refuge of all, devoid of parts, immutable, self-existent, and beyond 
all comparison. ‘hey also believed that in worshipping Him, and 
Him alone, they could obtain the highest good in this life and in the 
next, and that true worship consisted in loving Him and doing His 
will. There is not much heresy, it would seem, in such a simple 
creed, but to adopt it meant for the young husband and his wife 
degradation and complete social isolation. They might easily have 
kept up an appearance of orthodoxy, while holding in their hearts 
those simple, pure and enlightened convictions. The temptation 
was great, but they resisted. The families to which she and her 
husband belonged occupied a highly respected position in Hindu 
society, which in India is fortunately quite compatible with extreme 
poverty. Much as both she and her husband had been loved and 
respected before, they were now despised, avoided, excommunicated. 
Even the allowance which they had received from their family was 
ordered to be reduced to a minimum, and in order to fit himself to earn 
an independent livelihood, the husband had to enter as a student in one 
of the Government colleges, while his little wife had to look after their 
small household. Soon there came a new trial. Her husband’s father, 
who had renounced his son when he joined Keshub Chunder Sen’s 
church, died broken-hearted, and the duty of performing the funeral 
rites (Sraddha) fell on his son. To neglect to perform these rites is 
considered something awful, because it is supposed to deprive the 
departed of all hope of eternal life. The son was quite ready to 
perform all that -was essential in such rites, but he declared that he 
would never take part in any of the usual idolatrous ceremonies. In 
spite of the prayers of his relatives and the protestations of the 
whole village, he would not yield. He fled the very night that the 
funeral ceremony was to take place, accompanied again by no one 
except his brave little wife. Thereupon his father’s brothers stopped 
all allowances due to him, and he was left with eight rupees per 
month to support his wife and mother. Srimati however managed, 
with this small pittance, to maintain not only herself and her husband 
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but her husbanl’s mother also, who had become insane, his little 
sister,and a nurse. Under these changed’ circumstances her husband 
found it impossible to continue his career at the Presidency College, 
and had to migrate to Dacca to prosecute his studies there. Here 
they all lived together again, and though they were sometimes 
almost starving, Srimati considered these years the happiest of her 
life. She herself tried to perfect her education by attending an 
Adult Female School, and so rapid was her progress, that on one 
occasion she was chosen to read an address to Lord Northbrook 
when he visited the school at Dacca. 

The rest of their lives was not very eventful. The husband, after 
a time, secured a small income ; but their life was always a struggle. 
Srimati, blessed with healthy children, thought that she had all that her 
heart desired, though she deeply felt the unkindness of their relatives. 
Her servants loved her and would never leave her, and when her 
husband complained of certain irregularities in the household and 
thought she was too lenient to her maids, she would but sigh and say : 
‘“‘ Why should I lose patience, and thereby my peace of mind? Is 
it not better that I should suffer a little by their conduct than that 
they should be unhappy!” Her love of her children was most ardent. 
Yet her highest desire was always the happiness of her husband. 
She twined round him, as her friends used to say, like a creeper, but 
it was often the creeper that had to give strength to him and uphold 
him in his many trials and unfulfilled aspirations. Leligion was 
the never-failing support for both of them, and their conversation 
constantly turned on the unseen life here and hereafter. The life which 
they lived together may seem to us uneventful, uninteresting, unsatis- 
fying ; but it was not so to them. This quiet couple, breathing the 
keen wholesome air of poverty,and drinking from the well of homely 
life, performing their daily round of duty in the village which had 
been the home of their ancestors; were happy and perfectly satis- 
fied with their lot on earth. When at last the wife’s health began 
to fail, young and happy as she was, she was quite willing to go. She 
complained but little on her sick-bed, and her only fear was lest she 
might disturb her husband’s slumber and deprive him of the rest 
which was so necessary for him. She watched and prayed, and when 
the end came she looked at him whom she had loved from her early 
childhood, and quietly murmured : “ O, all-merciful” (Dayamaya), 
and passed away. 

Thus she lived and died: a true child-wife, pure as a child, devoted 
as a wife, and always yearning for that Spirit whom she had sought 
for, if, haply, she might feel after Him and find Him. And surely 
Ife was not far from her, nor she from Him! 


F. Max Mt.uer. 
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In introducing the Liquor Traffic (Local Control) Bill of the late 
Government, Sir William Harcourt said that they were “ navigating 
an ocean which is covered by many wrecks.”’ In using these words 
Sir William doubtless did not suppose that he was to bring about the 
greatest wreck of all—the wreck of the Liberal cause at the last 
General Klection—although on the morrow of his own crushing defeat 
at Derby he may have recalled them with sardonic humour. But 
many circumstances have since combined to show with what sinister 
feelings the Local Veto Bill is regarded by the bulk of the Liberal 
Party as the rock on which the ship, with all its cargo of progressive 
legislation, went to pieces in 1895. The attitude of Liberal 
candidates at several bye-elections, the independent action of Mr. 
Johnson Ferguson, the Liberal member for the Loughborough 
division, and the support which it obtained from his constituency, 
the frank discussion of the question in Liberal journals, and the 
speeches of Mr. Herbert Gladstone, M.P.—these and other things 
indicate a widespread feeling in the Liberal Party, which calls 
for a full reconsideration of its position on what is termed the 
Temperance Question. 

The assumption that the Local Veto Bill was the cause of nearly 
all our electoral evil is, 1 am aware, not unquestioned, although to 
the great majority of those most closely concerned—the Liberal 
candidates—it seemed unquestionable. Of 231 candidates—successful 
and unsuccessful—whom the Editor of the Westminster Gazette con- 
sulted immediately after the General Election, 188 declared that Sir 
William Harcourt’s measure had been harmful to their candidature, 
whilst only thirteen had found it to be helpful." Those candidates, 
moreover, who were most identified with the Local Veto Bill were— 
without exception, I believe—among the worst sufferers at the poll, 
although they did not all fare as badly as its distinguished author 
himself. The United Kingdom Alliance has attributed the Liberal 
defeat of 1895 to almost every cause under the sun, except that of the 
unpopularity of its pet measure. Yet, in its report for that year, the 
question of the drink traffic is described as “the burning question ” 
of the hour, and we are told that “a greater number of meetings has 
been held in support of Sir William Harcourt’s Bill than in support 
of any other three of the items in the Newcastle programme,”* a 
circumstance which would surely indicate that it was receiving an 





(1) Westminster Gazette, August 13th, 1895. 
(2) Forty-third Report of the United Kingdom Alliance, p. 24. 
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undue share of attention. But apart altogether from these general 
facts, three out of four Liberals who took a practical part in the 
last General Election were convinced by their own personal ex- 
perience that the Local Veto Bill exercised a fatal influence over the 
fortunes of the Party. The canvasser in any London constituency, 
for instance, came across scores of electors to whom it was the one 
stumbling-block in the way of a Liberal vote, whilst the Conservative 
teetotaller and the “ mugwump” with moral feelings, of whom we 
had heard so much, with a devotion to the Bill which overcame party 
loyalty and electoral indifference, were very hard to find. 

It will be said by champions of the Local Veto Bill that these con- 
siderations should have little bearing upon its ultimate fate in the 
counsels of the Liberal Party, the ever-victorious army which never 
abandons, and eventually carries every position it once assails. For 
other causes, it will be said, the Liberal Party has sustained more 
than one defeat, to carry them in the end to a triumphant conclusion. 
This is perfectly true, and every member of the Liberal Party is glad 
to know that it is true. But the local veto over the sale of alco- 
holic liquor differs from these causes in two crucial points. The 
extension of the suffrage, the emancipation of the slaves, the education 
of the children, the relief of the Catholics and Jews—for these things the 
Liberal Party appealed again and again to the enfranchised on behalf of 
the unenfranchised. So it is, in asimilar sense, with Home Rule—the 
appeal being to the British majority in the United Kingdom on 
behalf of the Irish minority. But the Local Veto Bill was rejected 
by the electors, mostly of the working class, for whose benefit it was 
intended. In the second place, it was rejected by the electors upon 
whose approving votes its efficiency as a practical measure must 
entirely depend. There can be, therefore, no question about a breach 
of faith or the betrayal of a cause if, the Liberal Party decides to 
abandon its advocacy of the Local Veto as an article of the Party 
creed. It will still be true to the cause of licensing reform, having 
recognised, however, that local prohibition is impracticable because of 
the hostility of the people themselves. 

I do not forget that Lord Rosebery, Sir William Harcourt, and even 
Mr. John Morley, have committed themselves to the continued 
advocacy of the Local Veto. But this was when the din of battle 
had not died away under the influence of resentful feelings towards 
“the trade”? which had fought so desperately and unscrupulously 
against us. Such feelings, natural enough at the time, cannot be 
allowed to decide the future policy of the Party. The extremists of 
the United Kingdom Alliance may describe the abandonment of 
Local Veto as a “surrender” to the publicans, but in their hearts 
they will know better if they know anything about the Liberal Party. 
If the Liberal Party changes its ground on this question it will 
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not be to please the publicans, but to serve the public interests which 
are committed to its charge. The discomfiture of “the trade” 
which—under great provocation, it must be admitted—did its worst 
against Liberalism in 1895, would doubtless delight the fighting 
instincts of most Liberals, and Lord Rosebery was characteristically 
candid in declaring that, for him, this would in future constitute his 
chief interest in the question of Local Veto. But vindictive feeling 
is neither safe nor creditable as the guiding motive of a great political 
party. The duty of leaders is to lead, but the rank and file will 
rightly insist on retracing their steps when the path is one which 
ends in disaster. In perceiving this fact, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, of 
all the Liberal leaders, has given the best evidence which has been 
forthcoming for more than two years of capacity for leadership. 

A brief examination of the Parliamentary history of this question 
will make still clearer the advisability of the Liberal Party recon- 
sidering its position with regard to it. It may, in part, also answer the 
question which must have already occurred to the minds of many 
readers—how was it that a measure which is disliked by so many 
Liberals, and for which the working-classes, as a whole, have so little 
sympathy, ever obtained a place in the authorised Liberal programme ? 

In 1864 Sir Wilfrid Lawson introduced for the first time into the 
House of Commons his Permissive Prohibitory Liquor Bill. This 
measure, which was popularly known for many years as the Permis- 
sive Bill, was, in its main feature—the local prohibition of the sale of 
alcohol by a two-thirds majority of owners and ratepayers—the Local 
Veto Bill of our own day. The second reading was rejected by 292 
to 35—from which can be inferred the little favour with which the 
Bill was regarded by the Liberal Party. Again and again during 
the following fifteen years Sir Wilfrid reintroduced his Bill. The 
majorities against him varied, but were always large, and included 
eminent leaders of the Liberal Party, who explained on different 
occasions that whilst in favour of placing the liquor trade under more 
popular control than that of the magistrates, they could not sanction 
the principle of Prohibition. Thus, in the first debate of 1864, Mr. 
Bright advocated the transfer of licensing functions to municipal 
bodies, and recorded his vote against the second reading of the Bill. 

At length Sir Wilfrid Lawson recognised the hopelessness of the 
contest he was carrying on from year to year, and resolved upon a 
change of tactics—the “gay wisdom” of which has since been 
abundantly justified. In the Session of 1879 the Permissive Bill gave 
place to a resolution in the following terms :— 


‘‘ That, inasmuch as the ancient and avowed object of licensing the sale of 
intoxicating liquor is to supply a supposed public want without detriment to the 
public welfare, this House is of opinion that the legal power of restraining the 
issue or renewal of licenses should be placed in the hands of the persons most 
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deeply interested and affected—viz., the inhabitants themselves—who are 
entitled to protection from the injurious consequences of the present system by 
some efficient measure of Local Option.”’ 


As Sir Wilfrid was careful to point out, in moving it, this resolu- 
tion was wide enough to include both supportors and opponents of 
the deceased Permissive Bill; its principle was stated by him to be 
simply “ that in legislating on this subject it is necessary to make the 
desires and interests of the public superior to the desires and interests of 
the trader engaged.”* And, in the subsequent debate, members who 
had opposed the Permissive Bill found themselves able, with perfect 
consistency, to give their support to the resolution ; among these was 
Mr. Forster, who said that one of two principles might be founded on 
the resolution, “the principle of absolute prohibition of the sale of 
intoxicating liquor, in which I do not agree with him (Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson), and the other, the principle of giving power to the inhabi- 
tants over the sale, in which I do agree. . . . I am in favour of 
giving them power to restrict the number but not altogether to 
prohibit public-houses.” When the division was taken the essential 
difference between the resolution and the Bill was still further 
emphasized. The resolution was defeated by a majority of 88 
(Ayes 164, Noes 252), whereas in the previous Session the Bill had 
been rejected by a majority of 163 (Ayes 115, Noes 278). 

A resolution in the same terms was moved by Sir Wilfrid Lawson 
in 1880 and again in 1881—being carried on the first occasion by ¢ 
majority of 26, and on the second by a majority of 42. On both 
occasions it was supported by prominent Liberals on the same grounds 
as had been set forth by Mr. Bright and Mr. Forster. In 1885 Sir 
Wilfrid again raised the question of licensing reform on the follow- 
ing resolution :— 

“ That the best interests of the nation urgently require some efficient measure 
of legislation by which, in accordance with the resolution already passed and 
reaffirmed by this House, a legal power of restraining the issue or renewal of 
licenses for the sale of intoxicating liquors may be placed in the hands of the 
persons most deeply interested, viz., the inhabitants themselves.’’ 


On this occasion Sir William Harcourt took part in the debate and 
delivered what, in the light of subsequent events, was a highly signifi- 
cant speech. He declared himself against the idea of a p/ébiscite ad 
hoc, and the right hon. gentleman added :— 

“Ttseems to me that if you are to respect the principle of local self-government 
you ought to have only people who are calmly chosen and trusted by the com- 
munity with the protection of their interests. You ought not to have this question 
and that question raised, and a hasty decision taken upon it. The far wiser 
course to adopt would be to confide that which is of the highest importance to the 
community to persons who are trusted by and chosen by the community to pro- 
tect and look after their interests.” 


(1) Hansard, vol. 244, p. 642. (2) Ibid., vol. 278, p. 1259 
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Mr. Gladstone also spoke, and said, in the course of his speech, that 
he and his colleagues were not “in favour of deciding Local Option 
by means of a p/ébiscite.’ Mr. Gladstone went into the lobby with 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson for the first time on this occasion, with the result 
that the majority was largely increased. 

In subsequent debates on Temperance Reform this attitude of 
the Liberal leaders was reaffirmed. As illustrating the views held 
by the rank and file of the Party in the House of Commons, even 
as recently as 1891, a debate which took place in that year is worthy 
of particular attention. It took place on a resolution moved by Mr. 
J. KE. Ellis, which declared that “a large reduction in the number of 
houses in England, licensed for the sale of intoxicating liquor, is 
desirable, and that local authorities should be entrusted with further 
powers of control over the issue of such licenses and in respect to the 
days and hours during which the licensed houses should be open.” 
That resolution, in which there is not a word in favour of the local 
veto, excited the opposition of some of the teetotal organizations, but 
it was supported by nearly the whole strength of the Liberal Party. 

This véseomé of the Parliamentary history of the question—brief as 
it is—goes far to show that, prior to Sir William Harcourt’s conver- 
sion to the principle of the discarded Permissive Bill, Liberal opinion 
with regard to it was cultivated and developed on a different basis 
from that of Local Veto. It contemplated and intended to bring about a 
transfer of the licensing powers of the irresponsible magistrates to some 
popularly-elected authority, but it never contemplated nor intended 
that the local prohibition of the sale of alcoholic liquors, as beverages, 
by a two-thirds majority of the electors should be the main end of 
Liberal policy with regard to the drink evil. Of course, there were 
always a few Liberals who voted with Sir Wilfrid Lawson in full 
sympathy with his Prohibition views. But anyone reading the de- 
bates on the “ Local Option” resolutions, cannot avoid the conclu- 
sion that this was not the frame of mind of the Party as a whole. 

This conclusion is fortified by reference to the records of tle 
National Liberal Federation. The subject was first introduced to 
that body at the annual conference of 1885, which was held at Brad- 
ford. It was brought forward in the shape of an amendment to a 
resolution calling for local government reform, which declared that 
no measure would be satisfactory which did not prevent “ licenses 
from being thrust into, or maintained in any locality against the will 
of the inhabitants, and which does not provide for the expression of 
this will by some means uncomplicated by side issues.”” This amend- 
ment was tacked on to the resolution, and was, it may be argued, an 
expression of opinion in favour of the Local Veto and nothing but 
the Local Veto. But next vear, at Leeds, when the subject was 
brought forward officially, the General Committee did not adopt this 
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form of words. In an “omnibus resolution,” on the contrary, they 
inserted a clause which merely claimed for the new local government 
areas “the right of proper control over the granting and transfer of 
licenses.”” At the conferences of 1887 and 1888 the only reference to 
the question was in a resolution in favour of a number of reforms 
“ dealing,” among other things, ‘‘ with Local Option.” In 1889 the 
direct popular veto of the liquor traffic appeared for the first time in 
the programme of the Federation. But at this and subsequent con- 
erences the uncompromising phrase was put into a resolution which 
contained no fewer than ten items, including such big measures as the 
Disestablishment of the Church and the mending or ending of the 
House of Lords. It is, therefore, true to say that, before the intro- 
duction of the Local Veto Bill, the delegates of the Liberal Associa- 
tions had no opportunity of expressing an opinion upon its definite 
principle, and upon that alone. The National Liberal Federation 
should have preserved the Party from the false position in which it 
was placed on this question, but failed to do so by reason of those 
cast-iron rules and undemocratic methods which have since received 
so much criticism. 

The United Kingdom Alliance and its Parliamentary supporters, 
true to its avowed policy of nearly half a century, would have us 
persist in pressing the Local Veto upon a hostile people as the one 
and only panacea for the terrible ills that proceed from intemperance. 
We are to do this in spite of divisions in our own ranks, regardless of 
the neglect and injury which it will inflict, not only upon less con- 
troversial methods of licensing reform, but also upon various measures 
of social progress that, in their several ways, would all make for 
greater sobriety throughout the country. The Liberal Party might 
be willing to make these sacrifices if the prospective gain bore any 
proportion to them. But the recent working of Local Veto laws 
in British communities only confirms the disbelief many of us have 
always felt in the practical value of Sir William Harcourt’s Bill. 

During the debate in the House of Commons on the Permissive 

3ill of 1876, Sir Wilfrid Lawson and his supporters referred to the 

Temperance Act, which had just been passed by the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, as an example for the Imperial Parliament to follow. Well, 
this Act, which gives a local veto by a bare majority, and, there- 
fore, is the easier to enforce, is to-day, after twenty years of 
agitation, practically a dead letter in four provinces—and those the 
most populous—out of the seven that constitute the Dominion. 
Altogether, it was in force in 1894 in only twenty-nine places, and 
this number did not include any town of 15,000 inhabitants.’ 

In New Zealand, about the time the fight was waging hotly over 
our Liquor Traffic (Local Control) Bill, the Liberal Government 





(1) The Statistical Year Book of Canada, 1895, pp. 901-8. 
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passed a Local Veto Bill. It was likewise more favourable to the 
Prohibitionists, inasmuch as the veto could be carried by a three-fifths 
majority of the votes recorded. In accordance with the provisions of 
the Act, a poll has been twice taken all over the Colony. At the first 
poll, in March, 1894, the veto was carried in only one district out of 
sixty-six ; on the second occasion, in December, 1896, after less than 
three years’ experience of Prohibition, even this one district failed to 
confirm its decision. At the last poll in only four districts could even 
a bare majority be obtained for the veto, although in New Zealand— 
it is to be remembered—nearly half the voters are women, and might, 
therefore, be expected to be exceptionally favourable to the suppression 
of the public-houses. ‘The second poll was comparatively heavy, and 
showed, as compared with the first, that the votes against the Veto 
had trebled, whilst those in its favour had only doubled. But this is not 
all. It is not merely that the Local Veto is inoperative, in New 
Zealand, under the widest possible franchise ; the second poll showed 
that it barred the way toa reduction, in many districts, of the 
number of public-houses. On the first occasion, the Prohibition votes 
were added to the Reduction votes, with the result that Reduction 
took effect in fourteen districts). An amending Act passed in the 
meantime provided that, at the 1896 poll, electors favouring Prohibi- 
tion, who desired, in the alternative, to bring about Reduction, must 
record their votes for both proposals. But rather than do this, the 
Prohibitionists carried out a policy which was fatal to Reduction in 
every district.’ In thus declaring that, as it could not suppress them 
all, it was indifferent whether there were few or many public-houses 
in a district, the New Zealand Alliance only too faithfully emulated 
the spirit of our own United Kingdom Alliance. But could the folly 
of fanaticism have further gone ? 

The adherents of the Local Veto generally admit, as they are 
obliged to admit, that if passed into law there would be no immediate 
prospect of its general adoption. But they rely upon the educational 
effect of the few experiments that would be made. They are confident 
that Local Veto could be carried in certain districts in Wales, and 
that the consequences of its operations in these places—sobriety, 
decrease of crime, increase of trade, &ec.—would lead the rest of the 
country to follow their example. I do not doubt that the Popular 
Veto is much less unpopular in Wales than in the country generally, 
and it is much to be regretted that, as this experimental purpose would 
thus have been served quite as well, the late Government did not 
confine the application of its Bill to the Principality. But I should 
like to know on what experience of the Local Veto principle in other 
parts of the world this view, as to its educational value, is based. That 
of Canada is completely opposed to it. The polls there have been 

(1) The New Zealand Oficial Year Book, 1895 and 1897. 
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taken separately in such localities as called for them, not universally 
and simultaneously as in New Zealand. The Act, as I have said, has 
been on the statute book nearly twenty years. Up to 1894 there had 
been 135 polls. So far from a Local Veto success having the force 
of example, in only eight cases has it been repeated at more than 
one poll, and maintained till the year mentioned. I am not now 
concerned with the question whether the Local Veto, where adopted 
in Canada, had the good results it is expected to have in Great Britain, 
although the affirmative view could hardly survive the perusal of the 
Report of the Royal Commission of enquiry into the whole question 
of Prohibition in the Dominion. It is sufficient for my purpose to 
know that the experiments which the Local Vetoists desire to have 
tried in this country, and for the sake of which they want the Liberal 
Party to push a measure in face of a hostile population of thirty 
millions, have already been tried and found to be unsuccessful under 
the most favourable conditions in another great British community. 
In fact, the measure to which all good Liberals in England are asked 
to swear allegiance is one which, as a remedy for the social evil that 
alone can justify it, is already discredited in the eyes of Canadian and 
New Zealand Liberals. 

I do not contend for one moment that the Liberal Party should be 
without a strong and vigorous policy with regard to the Temperance 
Question. We cannot adopt the /aissez-fuire attitude of the average 
Conservative ; there is, happily, too much earnestness in our ranks for 
that. Some definite proposals will, after due consideration by the 
party as a whole, have to take the place of Local Veto. A plan for 
the reform, not the suppression of the licensing system, which should 
aim at the reduction of the number of public-houses everywhere, not 
their abolition in a few abnormal places, might without much difficulty 
be formulated in accordance with the principles that, as I have shown, 
actuated the Liberal Party until very recent years. The teetotal 
party, which has always seemed more intent upon the legal enforce- 
ment of total abstinence than the spread of temperance, might, for a 
time, sulk in their tents, but as they could have nothing more to hope 
for from the Conservative Party, common sense would, before long, 
assert itself. On the other hand, the question might be largely freed 
from the partisan spirit with which it has been filled since the intro- 
duction of Sir William Harcourt’s Bill. Mr. J. E. Ellis, M.P., on 
an occasion to which I have already referred, spoke with truth, I think, 
when he said: “I think the only successful way towards licensing 
reform will be to lay down at the outset a few broad principles 
on which men who are in earnest in all quarters of the House are 
agreed.” 

A licensing reform such as I have indicated, such as would have 
been carried more than twenty-five years ago by a Liberal Govern- 
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ment but for the whole-loaf-or-no-bread tactics of the United Kingdom 
Alliance, could not, at the present day, fail to secure the active support 
of many influential Conservatives. 


trade,” but it would not be wholly directed against the Liberal Party. 
For such opposition we must be prepared, as the necessary incident 
to an effective improvement in the liquor trade, although it is to be 
remembered that some of its leaders have admitted that the present 
number of licenses is excessive, and that it would be for the good of 
the trade itself if they could be largely reduced. It is also to be 
remembered, too, that whilst reduction in the number of public-houses 
would in all probability diminish intemperance, the trade of those that 
remained in a district could not but be, for a time at least, largely, 
although not proportionately, increased. By a special tax on this 
increased trade, provision might be made for the payment, not of legal 
compensation, but of merciful solatium to extinguished license-holders, 
and thus much of the bitterness would be taken out of the opposition 
of the liquor interest and its sympathizers. 


Such a reform might again excite powerful opposition from “ the 


For the rest, Liberals, as Liberals, cannot profess to have one infal- 
lible legislative remedy for the excessive drinking, which, having 
so largely abated among the comfortable classes, still prevails so 
widely among the poorer classes. They can only continue to work 
for the spread of education, the extinction of the slums, the diffusion 
of social comfort, and of healthful pleasure and recreation—and believe 
that upon their political success in promoting these objects must 
depend the speed with which real progress is made in the temperance 
movement. We should do well to lay more carefully to heart than 
their distinguished author appears to have done some words which 
were used by Mr. John Morley from this point of view :— 


“You pass a law (if you can) putting down drunkenness ; there is a neatness in 
such a method very attractive to fervid and impatient natures. Would you not 
have done better to leave that law unpassed, and apply yourselves sedulously 
instead to the improvement of the dwellings of the more drunken class, to the 
provision of amusements that might compete with the ale-house, to the extension 
and elevation of instruction, and soon? You may say that this should be done, 
and yet the other should not be left undone ; but, as matter of fact and history, the 
doing of the one has always gone with the neglect of the other, and ascetic law- 
making in the interests of virtue has never been accompanied either by law- 
making or any other kinds of activity for making viriue easier or more attrac- 
tive.” 1 


Mr. Morley’s argument was curiously confirmed by Canadian experi- 
ence, so far as it goes, with the Temperance Act. In the Report of 
the Royal Commission before referred to there is evidence to show 
that the adoption of the Act was often followed by relaxation of 


(1) On Compromise, by John Morley, 1891, p. 283. 
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voluntary effort in favour of temperance.’ In this connection one 
cannot help sadly reflecting upon the large sum which the United 
Kingdom Alliance—its income in 1897 was about £12,000—has 
been spending year by year for half a century in an abortive attempt 
to obtain Prohibition. 

[ have not touched upon the question of individual liberty which 
is at stake in the Local Veto Bill, although I am quite sure that it 
weighs with many Liberals, who are quite ready to sacrifice the 
liberty of the minority when it is inconsistent with that of the 
majority—Liberals who cannot understand why statesmen, like Mr. 
Morley, should be willing to legally empower two adult men to pre- 
vent a third from drinking in moderation, although his doing so 
cannot oblige them to drink likewise, whilst denying them the power 
to prevent a third from working to excess although his doing this may 
oblige them to do likewise. But without venturing into this question 
of the limits of State interference, I think I have made out a case for 
the Liberal Party to reconsider its adoption of Local Veto, by reason 
of the popular disaffection it is known to excite, the method in which 
it gained admission to the party’s programme, the failure of similar 
legislation among our Colonial kith and kin, the faint prospect there 
is of its practical application in Great Britain, and, lastly, the 
hindrance which it is likely, judging from past experience, to place 
in the way not only of a more hopeful remedy for the drink evil, but 
of Liberal legislation as a whole. 





Freperick Do_Man. 


(1) For instance, one witness, a temperance advocate, said: ‘‘'The efforts of the 
temperance people, I know, on several occasions markedly fell off. There was a feeling 
ihat the law of itself would do the work.’’— Report of the Royal Commission on the Liquoi 
lraffic in Canada, p. 147. 
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THE WAR GAME IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Civoparra is still the tutelary genius of Africa, for of Africa it 
may be said, “age cannot stale, nor custom wither her infinite 
variety.” When all is told, an allowable figure of speech permits 
us to deraand the rest. We may even go so far as to ask for the 
truth at last, or a feather from her wing. And for reasons of State, 
the truth has never yet been told about the late troubles south of the 
Zambesi. 

They play the rigour of the game in South Africa; they claim a 
foul at the faintest chance of its being allowed. There is no debatable 
land of polite policy: “the game, all the game, and nothing but the 
game”’ is their motto. It isa hard school for politicians; the tools 
are to him that can handle them ; there is no mercy in the arena, and 
none in the gallery. 

Africa was once divided into Dutch and English. Mr. Rhodes 
hyphenated them; he used the Afrikanders, and was used by them; 
he grew dominant at a bigger game of amalgamation than he played 
at Kimberley, and became the third part of South Africa. The new 
Gaul was divided into three parts; but one part was Cesar. 

Kimberley has at once been Mr. Rhodes’s strength and the cause 
of his partial failure. Out of it has come the money which is power ; 
but out of it comes the terror which clothes his name to those who 
live in Johannesburg. Jor it is a solid fact, so far unknown to the 

sritish public, that Johannesburg fears Mr. Rhodes as a plump child 

might dread an ogre. I propose in this paper to show why this is so, 
and, further, what effect it had, and has, in the politics of yesterday 
and to-day. 

A town of any size or any age has a natural and definite character, 
which in most cases can be easily recognised ; it has an ‘ oversoul”’ ; 
it has passions, failings, individual peculiarities—in a word, it is an 
organism. And the chief characteristic of Johannesburg, as an 
organism, is that it is diseased. Some may imagine it has merely out- 
grown its strength. But the healthy and balanced organism does not 
outgrow its vital powers. And this city is peculiarly disintegrated : 
it seems to be one, but is not one. In disease of all kinds there is a 
separation of parts: the patient is conscious of some organ in par- 
ticular ; the whole body does not pull together; it knows not what it 
wants, though it wants peace, which the ailment will not give it. 

In the course of much travel I have seen towns born, and, in the 
west of America, have even seen them die. I have come across the 
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melancholy skeletons of many promising town-children, and, sitting 
on their very bones, have considered the nature of the impulse which 
created them and the pathology underlying their premature decease. 
Johannesburg subsists on a single article of diet: it lives on mines 
wholly and solely ; it toils not, neither does it spin, save for and about 
certain metalliferous holes in the ground. For a time it grew like 


lit became monstrous and peculiar. But it makes 


Jonah’s gourd, til 
nothing ; grows nothing; distributes nothing; it has the idée fire of 


= 3 
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gold. In the beginning of the gospel of gold the world went mad, 
and gave Johannesburg many millions more than have ever been 
returned. The Boom came, and the town went mad too. The leakage 
in every new mining town is tremendous; everyone makes mistakes, 
and these mistakes must be remedied, and with all Europe saying, 
“take my spare capital, for which I can get nothing,” no one is careful ; 
the spirit of speculation is the very mad avoidance of care. Does 
pathology teach an ordinary individual caution ? The town thinks it 
is an exception to the laws of life. Charles Lamb said some one talked 
as if he were notoriously immortal. To mention any notable town 
that went through a similar train of symptoms and finally died is to 
excite ridicule in Johannesburg. But though a town may grow by 
making mines, it cannot live on them when they are made. Capital 
was not given them for that purpose. 

The time comes to every mining centre when it has to face the fact 
that the capitalists will give it carte blanche no longer. They ask for 
their pound of flesh and, in the process of screwing, natural selection 
forces out all incompetent or notoriously venal managers: expenses 
are cut down; a mistake is no longer excusable. "While matters were 
in the experimental stage, excuses might be offered ; new machinery 
might be bought in the town ; every man’s friend might have a turn 
to dip in the shareholders’ pockets. But when one or two mines are 
steadily and fruitfully at work, they supply a standard: Europe 
grows greedy, it wants something back for what it expended. The 
town which grew like a fungus in the golden night is parched up ; 
Pactolus flows no longer towards them. 

Through this experience every mining town has to pass, and most 
men in it are dimly conscious of the fact that Johannesburg has no 
special grace by which to avoid the common lot. Its inhabitants are 
a strange gathering of incompatibles; they no longer form a town ; 
they are an aggregate of disintegrated particles; there is no such 
thing as combination among them; every man has come down to 
the sick man’s point of view, which is pure selfishness; he wants to 
make enough to get out. It is now a commonplace in Johannesburg 
that no reforming party can be got together. Meeting after meeting 
may be held in private, but nothing results; no one can sacrifice a 
particular interest for a general good. They cannot even define what 
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would be for the general good. They can only say, like a fretful 
child, “ I want, I want.” 

If I talked to one business man during the days I was in this 
unhealthy city, I talked with a hundred. I asked them with tire- 
some pertinacity what they could suggest. They suggested nothing. 
At last one very melancholy Jew said, “ I don’t know what we want ; 
but we wish the President would be more friendly.” It was a piti- 
ful wail. I could have wept with him over Kriiger’s tlinty heart. 
It was like the ery of a sick child ; he wanted peace. 

A sure and certain sign of health in any body of men is to find 
them with some degree of faith in each other. In Johannesburg no 
one has any faith in his neighbour. Asa rule, he has not even any 
respect for him. There are several clubs in Johannesburg, and 
while in one of them I went through an afternoon’s experience which 
seemed full of instruction, when I considered it afterwards. One man 
suggested (after the invariable custom) that I should take a drink 
with him. On my agreeing, he dragged another man in, introduced 
me with effusion, and when our libations were over and the third 
man gone, he remarked, “‘ That is really the biggest blackmailer in 
Johannesburg.” I said it was interesting ; and soit was. For, half 
an hour later, the blackmailer came up to me, and after more liba- 
tions said, referring to the man who had introduced us, “ He is the 
biggest scoundrel in the Rand.” If no more had happened, I might 
have thought little of it, but when some other five men had remarked 
of others, with whom they were on the very best of terms, that they 
were severally the worst thieves, liars,and rascals within a radius of fifty 
miles, I began to perceive a rare degree of disintegration in the so-called 
best elements of the town, which had a deeper significance than 
might casually be placed upon it. In the language of pathology, it 
showed something akin to molecular disintegration ; the mischief was 
subtle and deep-seated. 

I have been, in the course of a fairly active life, among many of 
the rudest and roughest populations of the world, where a man has 
to be a man, or must be nothing better than a loafer. I thought I 
had seen in America and in Australia places where ‘‘ Number One ” 
was first and the rest nowhere. But after seeing South Africa and 
Johannesburg, I have come to the conclusion that in no place have I 
ever beheld Self Interest go so naked and unashamed as it does upon 
the Rand. The population is in a rout; its motto is “ sauve qui 
peut ”’; it has lost all confidence in itself. Men sit down in melan- 
choly, and chew the eud of bitterness that they did not sell out when 
things were booming. They have no courage to move, and little hope 
of improvement, though they profess to hope with a curious resolute 
desperation, which is akin to despair. 

They have not yet reached despair. That is true, for when a man 
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begins to despair, he ceases to fear. And the Johannesburger can 
still fear. Ile fears Rhodes, and he is haunted bya ghost; the 
ghost of Kimberley as it was. 

Kimberley, now a comparatively orderly and quiet town, has 
exercised, and still exercises, an enormous, a preponderating, influence 
upon South Africa. It gave Cecil Rhodes, when he came up from 
planting in Natal, his chance of riches, and with riches his influence. 
Legends have grown up about that conference across a table with 
Barney Barnato, which rival those about eminent poker players in 
the Far West. In the hands of the imaginative, that great historic 
interview has lengthened till it fills days and nights, at the end of 
which the exhausted Jew so far gave way that Rhodes might claim a 
victory, that, by giving him control of a political fund, has never 
ceased to bear financial and political fruit in South Africa. But now 
the town of diamonds is no longer what it was.'! The amalgamation 
having the power of the American Standard Oil Company, used it 
ruthlessly, and froze out all small men. The natives are in com- 
pounds ; they cannot steal as they were wont to steal. The I.D..’s 
trade is as precarious, but less promising than it was; most of 
the traders have departed ; the town no longer roars and hums like 
a hive. Iimberley as it was is no more; thousands who rejoiced 
in its chances are now in Johannesburg, and again at the end of 
their tether. They fancy, as they put their ear to the golden 
ground, that they can detect the heavy tread of the Colossus as he 
marches towards the new Tom Tiddler’s ground, to consolidate and 
‘‘compound”’ once more. The debauched Don Giovanni fears the 
Comandatore who has left his pedestal. The Johannesburger 
beholds in his dreams a Johannesburg like unto Kimberley. 

In all countries perhaps but one, Finance, in the picturesque 
language of the American, is the “top-dog.” The one country 
where it is not in the position of being able to bite where and when 
it pleases is the Transvaal, and in this fact lies the deep-seated cause 
of most political trouble in that country. The biggest financiers 
have sometimes to bow the knee. They have been known to crouch 
in Kriiger’s Kraal and praise his methods, when they abhorred him 
in their hearts. They cannot control every issue. To some extent 
this gives opportunities to small men. In Pretoria a little money, 
like the British Army, has been known to go a very long way. And 
to the smaller men in Johannesburg Mr. Rhodes seems to 
represent Finance in its coldest, cruellest, most consolidated form ; 
though this view is essentially false and narrow-sighted. Every 
man in the city but those in the ranks of the big houses, or in the 
pay of the House—which, alternately in different theatres and at 
different times, represent Mr. Rhodes or are represented by him— 
looks on him as the Financial spirit which wishes to lessen expenses. 
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The lesser men, who make up the crowd, talk bitterly of being 
Kimberleyised. The word is an atrocious hybrid. But who shall expect 
flowers of classic growth in the soil of the Rand? The word repre- 
sents with exactness a certain dreadful order and organization which 
will squeeze them out of Johannesburg and send them to seek their 
bread in, let us say, Rhodesia. It was this feeling, and this feeling 
alone, which prevented that part of the Reform movement which 
Mr. Rhodes handled from being successful. 

Tor it must be understood that there were two so-called Reform 
movements. The portion of the sick town which was making for 
political health, initiated the early and honest Reform Union. It 
consisted of the better elements of the town, Englishmen who meant 
to stay there, and a good class of Afrikanders, lawyers, doctors, what 
not. Jor the Dutch Afrikander who has no vote in the Transvaal, is 
at once the bitterest enemy of Kriiger’s policy and of the intruding 
Hollander. But this movement had not proceeded far, when the 
(ierman financiers, who by birth and policy and ambition are Mr. 
Rhodes’ opponents, sought to capture the association, and succeeded. 
The discontent, natural and inevitable, as has been shown, in every 
mining town was put down to the Government, and neurotic J ohannes- 
burg, which no one can have a greater contempt for than the strongest 
man in Africa, looked as if it were about to do something. It is possible 
that it might have done it, but for Mr. Rhodes. He insisted on 
coming into the movement; and though the German houses moved 
heaven and the earth, and all that legend places beneath the earth, to 
keep him out, he walked “slap in.” Even so the avalanche was in 
motion, and could not be stopped. Pretoria was scared to death ; but 
the very uproar which caused its alarm was, in truth, the mutual 
destruction of the rival movements. ‘The Germans were neutralised, 
and baulked by Mr. Rhodes, and Mr. Rhodes was baulked by the 
Kimberley people, who had infected Johannesburg with their own 
fear of him. The notion of a financial Republic, which the German 
element fought for, was bad enough ; but the men running that scheme 
had no such record as Mr. Rhodes. The movement failed, because 
Johannesburg did not want it to succeed. Kimberley killed the 
English revolution as surely as the sparrow killed Cock Robin. But 
just so surely, Mr. Rhodes killed the Germanisation of the Transvaal. 

Yet though the belief that Mr. Rhodes represents cold and calculat- 
ing Finance, was the belief which prevented his party from succeeding 
in the positive part of their scheme, it must by no means be taken for 
granted that he belongs to those who cultivate I‘inance for its own 
sake. Kimberley, if not put in order by one man, would have been 
settled in something like its present form by another; it was but 
natural evolution working itself out. Not for the first time has the 
inevitable course of nature been ticketed with a man’s name. And 
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when, almost at the last, he entered the lists at Johannesburg, the main 
body of financiers who first captured the Reform movement strove 
their hardest against him. For they were of the brutalest financial 
type, and proposed a scheme which, by creating a momentary 
Republic, would once and for ever have destroyed his scheme of a 
United South Africa Federation. Iteration and re-iteration can do 
no harm in this matter; it is even now doubtful if one thinking man 
out of a hundred in England has any clear notion of the situation, 
and each book has but darkened counsel and obscured obscurity. The 
great firms who captured the early Reform Union were German by 
sympathy and by financial ties. Their interests and motives were 
German. Behind them stood great Berlin houses, and behind those 
again was another Imperial Policy than the policy of Imperial 
England. There can be little doubt that the day he sent his famous 
telegram, the German Emperor was the most disappointed man in 
Europe. But the pure accident of Dr. Jameson’s Raid covered his 
disaster, and by throwing the whole blame upon the English, hid it 
from the eyes of the world. By all right and justice the public 
enquiry into the origins of the Johannesburg trouble should have been 
held in Berlin. 

Had the truth been told at once, nothing could have prevented an 
Anglo-German war. But it was not told for reasons of state. For 
this reason only was silence kept about it. Attention was concentrated 
on the Raid, which had as much to do with the Revolution as desqua- 
mation has to do with the attack of scarlet fever causing it. The 
English Government and the English Colonial Office were practically 
blameless. But what they knew could not be told. Certain people 
of importance put their tongues in their cheek, and were content to be 
blamed, since theirs was not the real defeat. In one sense, the Raid 
was a blessing in disguise to them. It drew a herring across the trail, 
and the sullen gratitude of the German at not being exposed may 
have reacted later in an Anglo-German agreement. 

But though the final quarrel among the divided leaders of this 
double and opposed revolution was the proximate cause of both 
movements being checkmated, nevertheless the reason that Mr. 
Rhodes did not carry his point against the others and against the 
Transvaal Government, was solely the distrust and hatred that the 
Johannesburg population feel for him. But for the history of 
Kimberley, but for the forced exodus thence to the Rand, the British 
element there might have been homogeneous and enthusiastic, and 
to-day the Transvaal might have come into a Federation. Yet now, 
if President Kriiger and Mr. Rhodes could stand for election in an 
enfranchised Johannesburg, there is no doubt that Mr. Kriiger would 
be elected; for the men on the Rand cry cravenly for peace, which 
they think will restore confidence and give them a chance for making 
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money oncemore. They shut their eyes, and taking a symptom for 
the disease, name the Raid, which was accident, as a true cause. 

Nevertheless the day will come, and must come, when Johannes- 
burg is no more than an appendage of the mines. The hour of the 
Kimberley squeeze is not yet, but that hour must be. A hundred years 
cannot always be compressed into ten, not even when the Colossus has 
taken off his coat for the task. But when he represents natural laws, 
and can neutralise alien influences, there is less need for hurry. Even 
now Fate casts its shadow across the veldt upon Johannesburg. The 
town folks tremble and pray, and trust with closed eyes that they 
will have time to gather fresh fruit ere the darkness altogether covers 
them. The mines will remain, and those who work them. There will 
be no room for the unnecessary. 

In one way, the fact that the truth, even an approximation to the 
truth, could not be openly told, has had a bad influence upon South 
African politics. The Dutch Afrikanders looked, and still look, on 
Mr. Rhodes as the head and front of all offending in the Transvaal 
trouble. He threatened and intrigued against their Boer brethren. 
He had been the great Dutch boss’s nominee, and yet he played them 
false, they say. Had the Cape Dutch recognised that Mr. Rhodes 
had worked against the Germans, whom they hate much as a 
Hollander hates them, and against the Hollanders, whom they love 
about as much as a Bavarian loves a Prussian, there would have been 
no necessity for Mr. Rhodes to leave the Afrikander party and work 
with his old opponents. Most Englishmen have apparently forgotten 
that until the whole political apple-cart was upset, he was hand in 
glove with those at whom he has allowed the charge of disloyalty to 
be thrown. But though “ British Supremacy” may have been a good 
ery, and capable of being explained as meaning no more than that 
the English element at the Cape meant to be the predominant 
partner, it was taken as indicating deep-seated disloyalty to the 
Empire. And no man knows better than Mr. Rhodes that this is 
untrue. 

The Cape Dutch have no enthusiasm for the English Empire and 
the English. To study their history from the time we came to the 
Cape will explain that fact. But it is to their interest to be loyal, 
and they know it. And their opponents know it. But in the South 
African political war-game anything is good enough to beat a Dutch 
dog with. 

The Dutch are slow. They are mostly uneducated, as we understand 
education. They often seem stupid to a quicker or town-bred mind. 
But the man who buys a Dutchman for a fool will have a hard 
bargain. Even a blindfolded Dutchman knows on which side his 
bread is buttered, and their motto in international polities is “ Better 
the devil we know than the devil we don’t know.” 
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Though the English devil, to continue in that primitive metaphor, 
is the chief cook at the boiling Cape pot, there are other chefs hanker- 
ing for a stir at the broth, and the Dutchmen know it. They do not 
imagine that Africa can stand alone in this land-grabbing age: they 
perceive the German pickelhaube on the horizon; they see the 
Hollander in force at Pretoria; they know the French even have big 
financial interests in the Rand; and compared with all these they love 
an Englishman as a brother. 

This is the very kernel of the matter. As they cannot hope to 
stand alone, it is their interest to preserve the light yoke of England. 
Once the British control goes, they foresee intrigue and conflict: 
they know the English, with their superior energy, would be at the 
direction of affairs against alien influences; they feel they would be 
permanently relegated to the second place. Were German influence 
successfully repelled under such condition, they know Mr. Rhodes 
would be dictator of South Africa, and that might be the destruction 
of their present liberty. 

It is the irony of Fate that the man who has actually repelled the 
very influence they dread most should be most feared by them, and 
that he should permit those to be called disloyal who in reality have 
stronger ties binding them to England than a huge English popula- 
tion on the Rand. 

But after all, in spite of apparent and present difficulties, Cecil 
Rhodes has the future in his pocket. For by peculiar fortune he 
represents inevitable tendencies, and combines more of them than have 
perhaps fallen to the lot of a dozen men in later history. And one 
of the very strongest is one which he is strong enough to use. It is 
the force of Finance, and that this force has been so long withstood in 
the Transvaal, backed by the partially mistaken Afrikander party 
with its particularist interests, is due not so much to the strength 
of the childlike and corrupt Boer, as to that Johannesburg which 
I‘inance itself created. 

Moriry Ropers. 
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A NEW NOVELIST. 
ALBERT DU BOIS. 


Tut name of the Count Albert du Bois has, within the past two 
or three years, attracted considerable attention in French and 
Belgian literary circles, as that of a young, even a very young, 
literary man of the highest promise. Belonging to a class which, 
unfortunately, on the Continent is not noted for energy in the fields 
of literature and art, M. du Bois has proved himself not only a very 
assiduous student of classical literature and archeology, but a writer 
of remarkable talent, if not of absolute genius. Even as a child he 
wrote verses which were considerably above the average of ordinary 
infantile productions, and when barely twenty years of age he pub- 
lished a small pamphlet entitled Jdéa/ et Réel, which created some 
sensation, especially in the “serious world,” and even in that other 
world which M. Pailleron has so wittily dubbed “ /e monde ot lon 
sennuie.” Here was a mere lad of twenty venturing, like a young 
David, to throw stones at such a Goliath as M. Zola, and to implore 
M. Coppée to cease writing verse, so as to devote his great talent to 
prose alone. IJdéal et Réel was, in fact, an energetic and brilliant 
protest against the materialistic school founded by M. Zola, and also 
against that equally pernicious one yclept decadent. M. du Bois, 
even at this early stage of his literary career, resolved to steer clear 
of the miry paths so dear to the author of Nana and La Terre 
and at the same time to avoid the morbid theories of the hopeless- 
minded folk who believe man to be born with passions and vices 
over which he has no control, and against which it is vain to struggle. 

He declares himself a worshipper at the shrine of the beautiful, 
and boldly denounces those who pa:.er to evil passions by loathsome 
details concerning certain acts of life which respectable writers in all 
ages have hitherto discreetly veiled in what might be described as 
roseate mystery. 

“ Art,’’ says he, “should never descend into the mud, or revel in places of 
abomination. If, indeed, the horrible and the vile must be described, let it be 
done in such a manner as to avoid the pornographic stigma. Why should modern 
literature be perpetually reminding us that the human beast is horrible and 
legraded ?) Why should it be for ever presenting us with men who are infamous 
and women who are either adulteresses or courtezans? We would fain discover 
something higher, and desire to preserve our belief in Honour, in Glory, in Love, 
to cling to the Beautiful and the Good, to affirm our belief in Human Dignity. 
Decadence is everywhere, surrounding us on every side. The future of the world 
seems charged with shadows—yet we all need light, faith, noble aspirations. 
Life is indeed hard—nay, sometimes it is even ugly. Let us therefore strive at 
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least to render it beautiful in our dreams, and notwithstanding the shadows 
which overwhelm us, let us seek patiently for the Ideal. We shall be told that 
Idealism is a mere word. Such an assertion must not discourage us. What 
matters it if beneath this word is hidden a starry dream which can brighten our 
lives with peace and pleasure? If the Good and the Beautiful do not exist, let us 
create them. Let us introduce the Ideal into the Real, for without this effort 
life must become absolutely material—a body without a soul. The very essence 
of Art is spiritualistic, and to bereave it of Idealism is to destroy it. When once 
it is proved that the soul is but an illusion, then there will no longer be any use 
for Art, and the human machine, pent up in the narrow circle of Reality, will 
continue to vegetate, and to reproduce itself until existence itself becomes 
extinct.”’ 


Such expressions and suggestions from one so young naturally 
provoked considerable expectation. The friends of a gentleman born 
of one of the oldest Catholic families in Belgium trembled lest, in 
his admiration for Pagan art, he should forswear that of which 
Catholicism is supreme mistress. And, indeed, a sentence in the 
preface to his first novel, Athénicnne, seemed to confirm this fear. It 
intimated the author’s belief that the ceremonies of the Latin Church 
were much less majestic than those solemnized before the altars of 
Paganism. In a certain sense, possibly, M. du Bois is right, but at 
the same time, it must be confessed that distance lends enchantment 
to many things which, on closer inspection, appear infinitely less 
beautiful than we imagined them. It is just possible that the fair 
Athenian maidens who danced in the procession of the Daphne- 
phorium, and in the Eleusinian ceremonies, had muddy sandals, and 
were not much fairer than the majority of the rose-crowned and 
somewhat superannuated Children of Mary whom the writer saw 
defile in endless procession through the streets of Boulogne-sur-Mer 
last August; and the venerable and vine-leaf-crowned priests of 
Bacchus may not have been one whit more picturesque than certain 
friendly Capuchin friars of our, acquaintance, who inhabit the great 
convent of their order, behind the Barberini Palace. Still, M. du 
Bois is perfectly right, from the artistic point of view, when he assures 
us, in glowing language, that all the maids of Athens were fair and 
all her youths were as beautiful as Narcissus. Even at the distance 
of a few months, the above-mentioned Boulogne procession has 
acquired in my mind a dignity I fear it did not in reality possess. 
As I write I see the flood of white veils pouring down the old street, 
and the twinkling of the candles, and the glitter of priestly vestments, 
and I have almost come to the conclusion that the English pilgrims, 
who figured so conspicuously in the pageant, were appropriately 
garbed in true pilgrim fashion, with cockle-shell, staff, and sandal shoon. 
[t is imagination that does this, and it is the possession of an extremely 
vivid imagination which lends such enchantment to M. du Bois’ 
first and very masterly novel Athénicnne. 
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The plot of Athénienne is of the simplest. The action is not laid 
in the greater days of Athenian glory, of Pericles, Aspasia, and 
Alcibiades, but occurs in those more degenerate days when Alexander 
the Great was on the eve of treating the erstwhile noblest of republics 
with the contemptuous pity of a conqueror. Glaucos, a Macedonian 
warrior, is tempted to visit Athens in disguise in his desire to once 
more behold Théa,an Athenian virgin, for whom he has conceived an 
unreasoning passion, which sets both danger and death at defiance. 
Accidentally recognised by Demosthenes, he is hospitably, but secretly, 
entertained by the Orator, notwithstanding the fact of his being an 
acknowledged enemy of Athens. Théa, in the meanwhile, is forced 
into a marriage with the old and loathsome Posidios, from whose 
luxurious nuptial chamber she flies on her wedding night, preferring 
to court a certain and dreadful doom, rather than endure the hateful 
caresses of a debauched and senile husband. Chance throws her into 
the arms of Glaucos. Both are eventually betrayed and condemned 
to a horrible death—Glaucos as the enemy of Athens, and Théa as a 
traitress and accomplice. They are crucified face to face on the same 
’ Out of such slight materials, in comparison 
to which those of Lytton’s Last Days of Pompeii are the excess of 
complication, M. du Bois has woven a story of sustained interest and 
unaffected pathos; and he has further, in the course of its action, 
resuscitated the life of ancient Athens in a series of word-pictures 
remarkable for their vigour and brilliance. He has, unfortunately, fallen 
into the trap that gapes for those who are young as well as learned, of 


cross—* victims of love.’ 


somewhat overparading his erudition and technical knowledge, and has 
peppered his text with such a multitude of classical words as to oblige 
even the student, let alone the ordinary novel reader, to break the 
pleasure cf perusal with intermittent researches in his classical 
dictionary. Cardinal Newman, although every whit as learned as 
M. du Bois, has given us, in his Ca/ista, a picture of ancient Carthage 
as vivid as it is possible to conceive, and yet he has not used a single 
word which a boy in his teens may not understand. M. du Bois 
night, in this respect, have taken a lesson from Athens herself, whose 
art and literature were so augustly simple. Apart, however, from 
this defect—and it is a great one—I do not hesitate to say that 
I remember no finer description of Athens than the following :— 
“La moisson était finie ; des meules coniques et trapues s’alignaient le long des 
voies ; sur les chaumes dorés, des troupes d’enfants glanaient le rebut des mois- 
sonneurs. La vendange commengait. Une foule rieuse entourait les vignobles 
empourprés par l’automne, et le soir descendait dans un calme laborieux. 
‘*Grandiose, au milieu de cette nature harmonieuse—-Athénes—la Ville !—se 
dressait. Des hauteurs de l’Aréopage et des Nymphes, elle descendait vers 
I'Illissos, se relevant, au midi, pour escalader les collines du Muséon et du Pnyz. 
Au couchant, prés de Keriade, les quartiers aristocratiques, Koilé, Mélitte, le 
Keramique, cachaient dans des massifs de verdure leurs gymnases, leurs palais et 
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leurs temples. Cette partie de la cité formait un contraste frappant avec la partie 
orientale: le Kydathenaidn et le Diome populeux et commercants. Ici, les 
maisons moins riches se resserraient et leurs cours étroites n’étaient plus pro- 
tégées contre le soleil que par des voiles multicolores. 

‘‘ Au-dessus des terrasses ornées de fleurs, sélevaient des monuments revétus 
de couleurs éclatantes: la colonnade colossale de l’Olympion, la toiture en 
bronze doré du temple de Tiésée; puis dans Keriadie, le fronton vert-cmeraude 
du temple de Ghé-Koroutrophos, dans Mélitte le fronton bleu du temple d’Aph- 
rodite-Pandémos_et au pied de l’énorme masse grise du Pnyx, le sanctuaire 
d’Arés, rouge comme la tunique de guerre des Lacédémoniens. 

‘*Enfin, dominant cet horizon mervei!!eux, dominant les campagnes, dominant 
la cité, dominant les hommes, trés haut, dans le ciel, prés des Dieux, 1’ Acropole 
et le Parthénon. 

‘Tout blanc, dans le couchant vermeil, le temple de Pallas semblait flotter sur 
les ombres du soir, comme un grand vaisseau de lumitre. Son isolement lui pré- 
tait des proportions géantes. Entouré d'un triple rang de gradins chargés de 
statues, il portait fitrement dans les cieux les lignes pures (le ses longues colon- 
nades. Du haut des frontons orgueilleux créés par Ictynos, les marbres im- 
mortels que Art avait fait Dieux se dressaient vétus de pourpre et d’or dans 
les apothéoses du couchant et la ville s’endormait confiante i’ l’ombre de leur 
éternité. 

‘Dans la limpidité du ercpuscule, tous les objets se dessinaient nettement ; 
on pouvait méme apercevoir sous les platanes, dan§ le large espace découvert 
formé par l’Agora, la rotonde du Petit Prytanée, les statues équestres des héros 
Kponymes, et distinguer la foule qui encombrait les portiques du Poikilon et des 
Hermes. 

‘* Une fitvreuse activité régnait dans l’enceinte de la ville ; prés des trois ports, 
la mer écumait sous les poupes noires des trivres, autour des neuf bouches de la 
fontaine Callirrhoé se pressait une théorie de femmes aux tuniques multicolores, 
portant sur le front leurs gracieuses amphores ; au sommet du mur colossal qui 
réliait la ville au Pirée, on voyait fourmiller une _foule affairée dont les silhouettes 
se profilaient sur le ciel rose. Le marteau des forgerons, battant Vairain des 
cuirasses, le ciseau des tailleurs de marbre, rythmant une plainte monotone 
autour de lOlympion ; la scie des charpentiers, faconnant la carne des vaisseaux ; 
le fracas sonore des chars, tonnant sur les dalles de Agora ; la voix puissante de 
mille industries diverses répondait a la rameur humaine qui, sourdement, montait 
des voies commergantes. Et, sur tout ce travail, sur toute cette activité, la 
colossale Athtne-Promakos étendait gon égide divine.” 


The characters, too, are admirably sketched. 'Théa, the heroine, is 
a very incarnation of grace and loveliness, a twin-sister of Ione, a 
trifle too much, it may be, under the influence of that higher sense of 
womanly duty which chivalry evolved out of Catholicism, than is 
quite consistent in the case of a damsel who takes an active part in 
the lascivious Eleusinian rites, and who appears in a procession in 
honour of Aphrodite. It is quite evident that M. du Bois, his asser- 
tions to the contrary notwithstanding, is still under the influence of 
that great ecclesiastical system which has placed the Madonna on a 
much loftier pedestal than any ever graced by Pallas Athene. Glaucos, 
too, a century or so later, would certainly have been a Christian 
martyr. His soul is far above all the material existence of those who 
surround him, and whom the graceful gods and goddesses of Olympus 
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have only slightly veneered with artistic and poetic refinement. Still, 
M. du Bois’ hero, if he is not very convincing, commands respect, 
and enlists sympathy. The finest sketch in the book, however, is 
probably that of Demosthenes, which is drawn with a boldness which 
proves, if proof were needed, that its author may venture, and suc- 
cessfully, to rush in where even angels fear to tread, for it requires 
exceptional courage to make Demosthenes “ orate” in noble French, 
almost as brilliantly as ever he did in his own sonorous Greek. 

In another of his works, Sows /es Lauricis-Roses, a series of little 
classical plays in one Act, M. du Bois has gone so far as to introduce 
ITomer speaking French prose; yet he has skilfully avoided step- 
ping over that very slight border-line which parts the sublime from 
the ridiculous. Such audacity might have easily drawn down the 
thunders of Jove upon the devoted head of the young writer, but, 
fortunately, M. du Bois’ Homer, and his other demi-gods and heroes, 
are dignified and acceptable creations, worthy to attract even Olym- 
pian admiration. 

To return to Athénienne. The volume is distinctly worthy of its 
popularity, and of the ten editions through which it has already passed. 
It is a work of great charm and greater promise, and the literary 
world has every reason to anticipate still better things from the two 
concluding volumes of the series, LZ’ Ephé/e and Eternité, the former 
dealing with life in Corinth, and the latter, for which the author has 
made very elaborate studies on the spot, with Byzantium. 

In his preface to Athénienne, M. du Bois asserts that, in his opinion 
“Flaubert is the greatest novelist of the century, and one who has 
created two distinct schools of fiction—the romantic-realistic-his- 
torical, as typified in Sa/ammbo, and the unromantic-realistic novel, 
as illustrated in Les Idées de Madame Borary.” That Flaubert was a 
very great novelist is undeniable, and it is equally true that he is the 
father of the two distinct schools of fiction in question, but it may be 
doubted whether he can rank above Balzac, who exceeded him in his 
profound knowledge of human nature, and, as many hold, in that 
which the French prize above all else—style. There can be no 
question, however, that M. du Bois’ own remarkable work has been 
suggested by the methods employed by Flaubert in his Sa/ammbo. 


M. du Bois’ second novel, one of modern life, Madame Surinct-Durand, 


Officier @ Académie, convinces us that its author has read Madame 
Rovary, and has studied his De Goncourt with advantage, though 
without trace of imitation. This novel is, in its way, a finer work 
than Athénienne. It is not only exceedingly interesting, but it is 
extremely pathetic. The heroine, Madame Surinet-Durand, is a pro- 
vincial lady, who has received an ephemeral education, has read a 
great deal in a desultory manner, but who has been flattered, not 
Wisely but too well, by her relations and friends, into the belief that 
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she isa genius. In the earlier chapters we make her acquaintance, 
living in a country town, fairly happily married to a dull husband, 
who has wealth enough to supply all her wants, and to keep her in 
comfort. She has become the editress of a provincial paper, Le Phave 
Littéraive du Languedoc, to which she and a group of friends contribute 
some rather eccentric imitations of the leading writers and critics of 
the day, but which her friends declare surpass anything ever written 
in the French, or, indeed, in any other language. In a word, the 
atmosphere of Madame Surinet-Durand’s little salon, with its fantastic 
furniture, and its portraits of George Sand and other literary cele- 
brities, is heavy with the incense of injudicious homage. To crown all, 
the “ Muse,” as she is called, has written a five-act tragedy, in verse, on 
no less a subject than the history of Joan of Are. Her one ambition 
is to have this piece produced, if not at the Théatre Francais, which, 
by the way, has politely declined the honour, at least by Sarah 
Bernhardt, who, in her turn, returns the play with a formal letter 
addressed to the Muse by ker secretary. In his delineation of this 
vain, but simple-minded, woman’s character, M. du Bois exhibits 
talent of a very high order. He makes us iaugh at her follies, but he 
enlists our pity too, and after a few pages we begin to feel sorry for 
the victim of her own illusions, and of the perfidy of those who sponge 
upon her good nature, and who ultimately lead her to ruin, and even 
separation: for, in her wild worship of the muses, she neglects her 
husband, and, as might be expected, that worthy, but much-tried 
gentleman, deprived of his legitimate consolations, proceeds to devote 
himself to her cook. The discovery of an intrigue which her own 
short-sighted folly and neglect have fostered, leads her in a fit of 
disgust and indignation to leave her home and to seek an engage- 
ment in Paris, “ modern Athens,” where, she believed, dwelt the Nine 
Muses she so ardently worships. Here she soon falls a victim to an 
astute flatterer, an unprincipled journalist, who introduces her to a 
dishonest theatrical manager, with a view to the production of Joan 
of Are, a preposterously bombastic work, which, acted by a company 
of indifferent players, is received with heartless merriment, and leaves 
the unfortunate authoress a ruined and pitiable object of contempt. 
The sad story of Madame Surinet-Durand is that of many a man 
and woman in our midst, and the lesson it teaches is quite as applicable 
in London as in Paris. I have rarely read a book containing so close 
an analysis of a single character, or one that inspired me with so much 
interest, and with such conviction of its truth. The work possesses 
another qualification, which adds considerably to its charm. It is a 
kindly book. ity, which is said to be the truest test of genius, is 
never absent, and although at times M. du Bois is exuberantly funny, 
and at others equally sarcastic, he is never disrespectful to the luckless 
object of his sarcasm, and invariably treats her with chivalry. He is 
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sincerely sorry for her, and inspires the same feeling in his reader. 
In a sense, the book, although it is only the history of a silly, vain 
little woman, is a profoundly melancholy one ; but it is a true picture 
of a squandered life, of wasted energies, and wounded vanity. The 
wonderful series of imitated criticisms of the first performance of 
her Joan of Are is truly delightful to anyone acquainted with French 
journalistic literature. The grandiloquence of M. Sarcey, the refined 
petulance of M. Coppée, the outspoken verdict of M. Henry Bower, of 
the Echo de Paris, are imitated d s’y méprendre. Nor is the poetic 
touch absent. ‘The description of Madame Surinet-Durand’s pitiful 
condition, with her heart broken by the many blows her vanity has 
sustained, and alone and destitute in Paris, are written with great 
feeling. They raise the proverbial lump in the throat, and one closes 
the book, which has often provoked hearty laughter, with the con- 
viction that this story is all too true. There are so many Madame 
Surinet-Durands in London itself. I, for one, have met at least a 
dozen. Sometimes they are poets, sometimes they are journalists 
and dramatists, but more frequently than not they are would-be 
actors, actresses. The author of these two remarkable books, of some 
excellent poetry (Za Vocation du Poéte), and of at least a dozen 
little plays, is under thirty. Surely we have a right to expect 
from one so singularly gifted still greater things in time to come. 
M. du Bois is now residing in London as attaché to the Belgian 
Legation. Let us hope that the most wonderful city the world 
has ever seen, which combines, if not the elegance of Athens, at 
least the grandeur of ancient Rome, with all the multifold organisa- 
tions of modern civilisation, with a population as great as that of 
Babylon, and almost as mixed as that which surrounded the base of 
the Tower of Babel, will inspire the gifted young writer with a theme 
wherein his crystallised impressions of London shall equal, if not 
surpass, the admirable pictures of classical life he has already bestowed 
upon us. At any rate, if this does not come to pass, we may be 
certain that M. du Bois will remain faithful to the views expressed in 
his pamphlet J/éa/ ct Réel, and that he will paint us human beings 
as they are indeed and in truth, tempted always, fallen, alas ! too 
often, but all with some touch of dignity and honour, all striving 
consciously, or ready, unconsciously it may be, but still ready to 
strive, if they can catch haply a glimmer of light towards the true, 
which is the beautiful, because it is the Truth. 
Ricuarp Davey. 











THE COMMERCIAL FUTURE. 
I.—THE NEW STRUGGLE FOR LIFE AMONG NATIONS.’ 
(FROM AN AMERICAN STANDPOINT.) 


Tue phase of civilization through which mankind is now passing 
opened in 1870. For many years previous to the German victory a 
regular quickening of competition, caused by a steady acceleration of 
movement, had been undermining the equilibrium reached at Waterloo, 
but the new era only began after the collapse of France. Within the 
generation which has followed that catastrophe the same forces, acting 
with gathering energy, have profoundly altered the conditions of life, 
and promise portentous changes in the future. Everywhere society 
tends to become organised in greater and denser masses, the more 
vigorous and economical mass destroying the less active and the more 
wasteful. Thus Latin Europe has rotted from end to end of the 
Continent, China is disintegrating, and England seems destined to lose 
her pre-eminence as the heart of the world’s industry and finance. On 
the other hand, Germany has grown to be the centre of an entirely 
new economic system, Russia is rapidly absorbing all northern Asia as 
far as the Yangtse River, and the United States has been converted 
from the most pacific of nations into an armed and aggressive com- 
munity. 

Where these changes will lead is beyond prediction, but their 
advance may be followed from year to year, and judging by the past, 
some estimate may be formed of the difficulties which confront 
America, and of the power of the combination of adversaries who may 
possibly assail her. 

Up to 1873 England, as a manufacturer, stood without a rival, and 
she sold her wares at such a profit that, after exhausting domestic 
investments, a large surplus remained which she placed abroad, chiefly 
in Argentina, Australia, India, and America. The money so placed 
served in no small degree as the basis for the development of these 
countries. The first and most striking effect of the sharpened 
competition which followed 1870 was the advent of a period of falling 
prices, which soon began to work extensive complications. Agriculture 
suffered first, and in Great Britain, by 1879, farming had ceased to 
pay. Thenceforward the islands produced less and less food, the 
population buying their provisions abroad. Thus it happened that at 
the moment when the profit on exports withered under competition, 
a drain set in to pay for bread and meat which increased with the 
growth of the nation. Apparently, the balance of trade and the 
income from foreign investments proved insufficient to meet this 
drain ; for to pay their debts the British proceeded to realise on their 


(1) Copyright, 1899, in U.S.A, by the SS. McClure Co. 
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loans, and the liquidation which followed precipitated a crisis probably 
without a parallel. Its course seems to have been somewhat as follows. 

Until 1876 the United Kingdom easily imported all the gold she 
needed both to maintain an expanding currency and to supply her 
arts, but in 1877 the tide turned, and the next decade showed a net 
export of upward of $11,000,000, to say nothing of what went into 
the melting-pot. ‘This loss represented coin directly withdrawn from 
circulation. A severe contraction followed, prices fell nearly forty 
per cent., and by 1886 distress had grown so sharp that, to obtain 
relief, sales were made of foreign securities. As these progressed gold 
imports began again, in 1890 they even reached $45,000,000 ; but the 
strain of payment ruined the debtors. In 1890 Argentina collapsed 
and carried down the Barings; in 1891 Australia followed ; while in 
1893 the United States was shaken to its centre. Last of all has 
come the turn of India. There, within three years, at moments, 
society has seemed on the brink of dissolution. To speculate upon the 
final consequences of this financial revolution would be futile, but one 
of its immediate effects seems to be the displacement of the economic 
centre of the world, thus engendering an unstable equilibrium which 
threatens war. All the energetic races have been plunged into a 
contest for the possession of the only markets left open capable of absorb- 
ing surplus manufactures, since all are forced to encourage exports 
to maintain themselves. A good illustration is the case of the United 
States. The pressure of creditors has acted like a bounty on exports. 

From 1848 to 1876, with the exception of three years—1858, 1862, 
and 1874—the imports of the United States exceeded the exports. 
The total excess of exports of those three years amounted only to about 
$29,000,000, while the excess of imports of the single year 1869 
reached $131,000,000. In 1876 England began contraction, and 
instantaneously the figures were reversed. Of the last twenty-two 
years, but three, 1888, 1889, and 1893, have shown an excess of im- 
ports, which altogether came, in round numbers, to $50,000,000, 
while the excess of exports mounted forthwith to prodigious figures : 
in 1877 to $151,000,000, in 1878 to $257,000,000, in 1879 to 
$264,000,000, while last year, without reckoning silver, the balance 
touched the huge sum of $615,000,000, or, taken altogether, more 
than $2,000,000 for every working day of the year. A change so 
vast and so sudden is, perhaps, without precedent. 

Meanwhile, the needs of Great Britain appear to increase. Last 
year her trade deficit reached £157,000,000 (a sum larger than anyone 
has ever computed as the return of her foreign investments and the 
earnings of her shipping), and the first ten months of this year exceed 
the corresponding months of last by upward of £17,000,000. For 
the first time the sale of our securities has not sufficed to balance 
the account, and the recent large inflow of gold may possibly fore- 
shadow the exhaustion of the American floating debt abroad. 
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Be this as it may, no one can fail to perceive how the pressure of 
creditors has stimulated the export of manufactures from the United 
States. About the year 1887 our people were peremptorily called 
upon to pay their debts at a faster rate than their yearly earnings 
permitted. The decrease in the value of agricultural products made 
it impossible for these to be sold in sufficient quantities to fill the gap; 
enough gold to cover the deficit was not to be had; nothing remained 
but insolvency or forcing down the price of manufactures until we 
could undersell our creditors on their own ground. Impossible as 
such a feat once seemed, this has been done. Our iron and steel, in 
particular, are now the cheapest in the world, and accordingly are 
received even in London in payment of balances. India has been 
subjected to the same suction, and the growth of the Indian exports 
is almost as remarkable as the growth of the exports of the United 
States. 

How long English accumulations will last is immaterial, since, in 
one form or another, they will doubtless suffice for the immediate 
future. The upshot of the whole matter, therefore, is that America 
has been irresistibly impelled to produce a large industrial surplus—a 
surplus, should no change occur, which will be larger in a few years 
than anything ever before known. Upon the existence of this 
surplus hinges the future, for the United States must provide sure and 
adequate outlets for her products, or be in danger of gluts more 
dangerous to her society than many panics such as 1873 or 1893. 

Although falling prices may discourage new enterprises, they 
certainly stimulate production in factories already established, until 
they have to be closed by actual loss. A cotton mill, for example, 
which clears but a mill a yard, must, roughly speaking, sell double 
the number of yards to earn its dividend which would be necessary 
were its profit two mills. Accordingly large sales and small returns 
are accepted as an axiom of modern trade. A fall in prices, therefore, 
stimulates production, and production reacts on prices; the tendency 
being to dislocate the whole social system of any people where a surplus 
exists, unless a vent can be found abroad to sustain the market. The 
decline of the West India Islands offers a striking example of the 
operation of this process. 

Sven before the Franco-German War, Prussia tried to foster the 
export of beet-sugar by drawbacks which amounted to a bounty, but 
the effect on commerce only became marked after the consolidation of 
the empire, and serious about the year 1881. Between 1881 and 
1896, however, unrefined cane sugar fell, in London, from 21-09 
shillings to 10-85 shillings the hundredweight, and refined suffered in 
proportion. The supply, on the other hand, swelled enormously. The 
total production of raw sugar was 3,799,000 tons in 1882, and 
7,278,000 tons at the outbreak of the Cuban insurrection in 1894. 
The chief outlet for the cane sugar of the British West Indies had 
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always been Engiand, and when the Germans flooded the English 
market, so grave a glut ensued that Lord Salisbury’s Government sent 
a commission to the islands to examine their condition. It is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that the report which followed is among the 
most interesting public documents of modern times. 

The commissioners found that, as the price of sugar sank, the pro- 
duction grew until the outbreak in Cuba, when the cane fell off a 
million tons; yet this shrinkage of the cane only encouraged fresh 
exports of beet, and values continued to diminish until, in 1896, 
Germany doubled her bounties. The effect of this policy upon the 
West Indies was disastrous. From prosperity the islands sank into 
misery. 

The report states, that in view of all the circumstances attending 
the production of sugar, “ the West Indies is threatened with such a 
reduction ” of the industry “in the immediate future as may not, in 
some of the colonies, differ very sreatly from extinction, and must 
seriously affect them all,” with the exception of such as no longer 
plant the cane. “The consequences are likely to be of a very serious 
character. The immediate result would be a great want of employ- 
ment for the labouring classes, and the rates of wages, which have 
already fallen, would in all probability be still further reduced. The 
public revenue would fall off, and the governments*of some of Your 
Majesty’s possessions would be unable to meet the absolutely neces- 
sary public expenditure, including interest on debt.”” (Report of the 
West India Royal Commission, page 7.) The Chairman, Sir Henry 
Norman, went much further. The inhabitants of British Guiana and 
of the Barbadoes would “ be without the means of purchasing imported 
articles of food, or of paying taxes.” ‘The planters would be ruined: 

. the tradesmen, artisans, and labouring classes will suffer priva- 
tion, and probably become discontented and restless, and the revenue 
will be so crippled as to render it impossible to carry on the govern- 
ment, even on the most economical scale, in any condition at all 
approaching to efficiency.” (Jbid., page 73.) Even in the case of 
Jamaica, with other industries to fall back on, “ there will be much 
distress, and (her) resources . . . . will be severely taxed.”” When 
a man like General Norman could write thus of some of the best 
administered communities in the world, the condition of Cuba may 
be imagined. 

In Cuba the crisis became acute in 1894, when sugar fell in London 
from fourteen to twelve shillings the hundredweight, followed the 
next year by a fall of two shillings more. The old system of planting 
collapsed, the relations of capital and labour were dislocated, the 
exactions of Spain made the life of the agriculturalists impossible, 
and the revolt, which had long been expected, began. The revolt 
involved the United States with Spain, and thus the inroads of 
Germany on the London sugar market precipitated the recent war. 
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If, however, the stoppage of the outlet of the export trade of so 
petty a portion of the earth’s surface as the West Indies produced 
the catastrophes of the last four years, the future course of the United 
States, with its vast and growing surplus, becomes the most momen- 
tous question of the age. No theory has ever proved more fallacious 
than the dogma that the cheapest goods command the world’s market. 
The whole protective system of modern times demonstrates the con- 
trary, for this system is principally designed to control international 
commerce. No country has gone further in this direction than 
America, and, doubtless, exclusion has proved effective as long as 
home consumption has exceeded home production. J’rom the moment, 
however, that production exceeds consumption all conditions are 
changed. Then the surplus must seek a vent abroad, and there are 
clear indications that a great coalition is coming into being whose aim 
is to exclude the United States from those countries which should be 
her natural outlet. 

From the dawn of time commerce has flowed from east to west in 
the track of the migrations of the races. The last of these great 
migrations began at the close of the Middle Ages, when Europeans 
succeeded in crossing the ocean which had theretofore stopped them. 
Of the four chief nations bordering the Atlantic, the Spanish, I'rench, 
Dutch, and English, the advantage at first lay with the Spanish. 
Spain, however, lacked energy; her fate was sealed in the maritime 
wars which culminated with the Armada, since when she has served 
as a prey to her rivals. The French proved more determined. For 
three generations they fought stubbornly though fruitlessly. They 
lost Canada on the Heights of Abraham, their navy at the Nile and 
Trafalgar, and from 1805 transit by sea to them was closed. In that 
age water offered the only ready path toward expansion ; but the 
French persevered even when driven from the ocean. Turning sud- 
denly to the eastward, they marched toward Asia. They reached 
Moscow. There they halted, and from that day their decline began. 
Forced slowly back within their own borders, the Anglo-Saxons have, 
since Waterloo, taken what pleased them of the vacant portions of 
the world. 

For nearly half a century continental Europe, shut in between the 
sea and the impassable wastes of Asia, lay stifling, until at length 
the railroad made communication by land relatively practicable. Then 
prodigious changes set in. As the railroad system approached 
maturity Paris ceased to be the chief seat of continental energy, and 
the convulsion of 1870 marked the passage of the Rhine by the focus 
of industry and finance. The march eastward cannot be mistaken. 
Perhaps pig-iron is as good as any gage of industrial activity, and in 
the production of pig-iron France has not held her own. 

Between 1880 and 1896 the French output of pig advanced from 
1,725,290 tons to 2,333,702, or at the rate of about two per cent. 
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year. ‘lhe German, on the other hand, swelled from 2,729,038 tons 
to 6,372,816, an annual increment of fourteen per cent.; while the 
Russian rose from 80,144,000 pounds in 1894 to 113,982,000 in 1897, 
an average of ten and one-half per cent. 

A like phenomenon has appeared in transportation. In 1870) 
Cologne was doubtless the chief railway base for northern Europe 
east of the Rhine ; now Breslau is its rival; and the railway system 
which then ended at Nizhnee-Novgorod approaches Pekin, and is 
projected as far as Hankow. 

A displacement of energy has occurred proportionate to this move- 
ment. rom France alone upward of $100,000,000 are estimated to 
have crossed the Vistula within the past few years; all that Germany 
can spare of money, ability, and enterprise is swept into the current ; 
and thus northern Europe and Asia, from the Bay of Biscay to the 
Yellow Sea, is solidifying into an economic mass whose heart lies 
at Berlin. 

The capacity of this mass for absorbing adjacent populations is, 
seemingly, limitless. A few years ago Manchuria was pure Chinese ; 
now it is Russian; Pekin is following Manchuria, and with Pekin 
goes Shansi, with the richest coal and iron deposits of the world. 
Already the vast monster, stretching its tentacles far southward, is 
grasping Hankow, the Chicago of the Yangtse Valley. 

Whether it be upon the Rhine or the Amour, the policy of this 
eastern civilization is the same. It is the old policy of Napoleon— 
the policy of exclusion. No better example could be found than the 
aggressions of Germany, who, since the consolidation of 1870, has 
deliberately ruined the West Indies by forcing its bounty-fed sugar 
on foreigners, while seeking by every device to exclude foreign pro- 
ducts from her markets. Had the West Indies themselves, or Great 
Britain, their protector, been able to coerce Germany into abandoning 
her abnormal exports, the islands of the Gulf of Mexico would be as 
rich and happy as of yore. The same danger, on a vaster scale, 
threatens every exporting nation which allows its outlets to be closed, 
and a little consideration will suffice to show that, in the case of the 
United States, this danger is both real and near. 

Speaking broadly, a century ago, the whole earth, outside of Europe 
and portions of Asia, lay open to colonization or conquest. In 1757 
Clive won the battle of Plassey, and in 1760 the “ industrial revolu- 
tion”? began in England. From 1760 to 1870 an expansion took 
place without a parallel in human experience, and after the defeat of 
France the Anglo-Saxons were substantially unopposed. This move- 
ment reached its limit between 1850 and 1870, with the opening up 
of California and Australia; but during the whole period all the 
originality and energy of mankind failed to meet the demand caused 
by the creation of the gigantic system of manufactures, of mining, 
and of credit which then came into being. Consumption outran 
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production, men seriously believed that a general glut was impossible, 
the margin of profit was broad, and waste counted for less, in the 
success or failure of enterprises, than activity and daring. 

By 1870 the most tempting regions of the earth had been occupied, 
for the Anglo-Saxons had reached the Pacific. The rate of expansion 
accordingly began to decline, and as it declined masses grew denser, 
competition sharpened, and prices fell. At length, as ‘the century 
draws to a close, it is recognised that the survival of individuals, 
corporations, and governments is determined by an economic struggle 
which tests their administrative efficiency more severely than private 
war ever tested courage. The last step of the advance was taken in 
the war with Spain. Then the Americans crossed the Pacific, and 
the two great branches of the Anglo-Saxon race met on the coast of 
China, having girdled the earth. 

In the favoured line, running from east to west, all the choicest 
territory has been occupied, beside most of what is accessible in the 
southern hemisphere. Eastern Asia now appears, without much 
doubt, to be the only district likely soon to be able to absorb any 
great increase of manufactures, and accordingly Eastern Asia is the 
prize for which all the energetic nations are grasping. If the Con- 
tinental coalition wins, that coveted region will be closed to their 
rivals. 

Should it be so closed, the pressure caused by the stoppage of the 
eurrent which has so long run westward might shake American 
society to its foundation, and would probably make the scale of life 
to which our people are habituated, impossible. 

T'rom its infancy civilisation has advanced by two processes—the 
individual and the collective. In avery general way the Eastern 
races have tended toward collective systems, and the Western toward 
individual. The effect of these instincts is plainly visible in archi- 
tecture. For example, there has never been a magnificent palace or 
tomb in England, while the remains of the royal dwellings of Assyria 
and Susiana are stupendous, the dwelling of a Byzantine emperor 
resembled a city in itself, and the Egyptian pyramids continue 
wonders of the world. 

The Anglo-Saxon has been the most individual of races, and 
it reached high fortune under conditions which fostered individuality 
to a supreme degree. Such conditions prevailed when the world was 

vacant and steam began to make rapid movement possible; but all 
must perceive that, as masses solidify, the qualities of the pioneer 
will cease to be those that command success. 

As expansion ceases, as competition quickens, and as prices fall, men 
consolidate in larger and denser masses, because, other things being 
equal, the eduihelsteetion of the largest mass is the cheapest. This 
tendency is already marked in every walk of life, particularly in those 
huge agglomerations called trusts. Hitherto the effect of the trust 
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has not been to raise prices to the consumer, nor has it been to stimu- 
jate production. On the contrary, the trust has been organized to 
adjust the supply to the demand. ‘Trusts must be profitable, there- 
fore, because they economise wages and rent, and it is this economy 
of labour and elimination of waste which is the characteristic of 
modern civilisation. But the conce» ‘ration whose result is an elimi- 
nation of waste is nothing but a movement towards collectivism, 
and the relative rise of the peoples who excel in collective methods, 
has been accordingly contemporaneous with the advent of the great 
trusts in the West. 

Perhaps the best example of the success of the collective method is 
the centralization of Germany and the organization of Russia. From 
its very birth the Prussian Kingdom has been subjected to a pressure 
seldom equalled. Under this pressure the people consolidated in a 
singularly compact mass, developing a corporate administration 
powerful enough to succeed very generally in subordinating indi- 
vidual to general interests. It is to this quality that Prussia has 
owed her comparative gain on England. 

All agree that the industrial success of Germany is largely due to 
the establishment of cheap and uniform rates of transportation, 
through State ownership of railways; while the industrial progress 
of Russia would have been impossible had not the Government been 
both railroad and mine owner, beside being banker and money-lender, 
and ready at any moment to promote industries, such as iron works, 
whenever individuals could not act advantageously. 

“ngland, on the other hand, has held her own neither as a manu- 
facturer, as an exporter, nor as an agriculturalist. Whereas in 1873 
her exports amounted to £255,000,000, in 1897 they reached only 
£234,350,000, The loss on her agriculture has been estimated at 
$250,000,000 yearly. It is probably larger. The British adverse 
trade balance is chiefly due to importations of food which might be 
raised at home. That adverse balance has grown from £60,282,000 
in 1875 to £157,055,000 in 1897. 

If the English farmers be asked why their farms do not pay, why 
grazing, for which their pastures are peculiarly adapted, proves un- 
profitable, they have but one answer. They explain that high and 
unequal railroad rates make it possible to transport produce more 
cheaply from Chicago to London than from Somersetshire or York- 
shire to London. The same complaint is made by the iron trade. 
The inference is that, had England been able to act as energetically 
in her corporate capacity as Germany, had she subdued the opposition 
of individual interests and secured the German rates of transporta- 
tion, her position as a competitor would be changed. 

Applying the same measure to the United States, the same weak 
spot appears. The national characteristic is waste, and each year as 
the margin of profit narrows, waste grows more dangerous. Under 
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an exact administration one corporation will prosper, while its neigh- 
bour is ruined by slight leakage ; and what holds true of the private 
enterprise holds equally true of those greatest of human ventures 
called governments. 

Our national corporation was created to meet the wants of a scanty 
agricultural population at a time when movement was slow. It has 
now to deal with masses surpassing, probably, in bulk, any in the 
world. In consequence it operates slowly and imperfectly, or fails to 
operate at all. The Pennsylvania Railroad might as reasonably 
attempt to handle the traffic of 1898 with the staff of 1860, as the 
United States to deal with its affairs under Mr. McKinley with the 
appliances which barely sufficed for Jefferson or Jackson. We have 
just seen our army put in field without a general staff, much after 
the method of 1812, and we have witnessed the consequences. We 
know what would have happened had we been opposed by a vigorous 
enemy. We wonder daily at our Treasury struggling with enormous 
banking transactions, without banking facilities; while our foreign 
service is so helpless, in its most important function of obtaining 
secret information, that the Government relied on daily papers for 
news of the Spanish fleet. 

In short, in America there is no administration in the modern sense 
of the word. Every progressive nation is superior to us in organi- 
zation, since every such nation has been reorganized since we began. 
That America has prospered under these conditions is due altogether 
to the liberal margin of profit obtainable in the United States which 
has made extreme activity and individuality counterbalance waste. 
This margin of profit due to expansion caused by the acquisition of 
Louisiana and California carried the country buoyantly until, under 
the pressure of English realization, it was stimulated into producing 
an industrial surplus. The time has now come when that surplus 
must be sold abroad, or a glut must be risked like that which has 
overtaken the West Indies. To-day the nation has to elect whethe1 
to continue to expand, cost what it may, or to resign itself to the 
approach of a relatively stationary period, when competition will 
force it to abandon the individual for the collective mode of life. 
Here the experience of the French is instructive. When defeated 
in their attempts at expansion, they betook themselves to economizing 
as few Western peoples have ever done. They relieved competition 
in the wage market by reducing the birth-rate until the population 
ceased to multiply ; while in their families they habitually practised a 
frugality unknown to Anglo-Saxons. They succeeded in preserving 
their physical well-being, but at the cost of their national vitality. 
As a nation they have grown old, and are devoured by the gangrene 
which attacks every stagnant society, and from which no patient 
recovers. 

Parsimony is alien to our habits, and would hardly become a 
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national trait under pressure less severe than that under which 
Germany slowly consolidated after Jena, or under which France 
began to sink after Moscow. But if we are not prepared to reduce 
our scale of life to the German or perhaps the Russian standard, if 
we are not prepared to accept the collective methods of administration 
with all that they imply, we must be prepared to fight our adversary, 
and we must arm in earnest. 

Whether we like it or not we are forced to compete for the seat of 
international exchanges, or, in other words, for the seat of empire. 
The prize is the most dazzling for which any people can contend, but 
it has usually been won only by the destruction of the chief compe- 
titor of the victor. Rome rose on the ruins of Carthage, and England 
on the collapse of Spain and France. 

The Spanish war has brought us to the parting of the ways. From 
this year probably events must move rapidly. The acquisition of the 
Philippines is chiefly important as giving us a fortified post upon our 
enemy’s frontier, its significance turning upon the manner in which 
that post is used. If the American people proceed to organize so as 
to be able to strike quickly and sharply in war, if they can terrify 
their adversary, or crush him if he attacks, no attempt will probably 
be made at exclusion, and we shall continue to participate in the dis- 
tribution of the world’s wealth in the future as in the past. 

Nevertheless our adversary is known and is formidable. Such is 
his jealousy of our power, and his fear of our expansion, that to 
cripple us he would have gladly joined with Spain. But for the 
victory of Manila and the attitude of England his fleets would last 
spring have been off our coasts. If we yield before him, he will try 
to stifle us. 

If the coalition of France, Germany, and Russia succeed in occu- 
pying and organizing the interior of China, if this coalition can con- 
trol its trade and discriminate against our exports, it will have good 
prospects of throwing back a considerable surplus on our hands, for 
us to digest as best we can. In that event America’s possible destiny 
might be to approach the semi-stationary period of France, meanwhile 
entering into a competition with our rivals in regard to the cost of 
domestic life, of industrial production, and of public administration. 
In such a competition success can only be won by surpassing the 
enemy in his own method, or in that concentration which reduces 
waste toa minimum. Such a concentration might, conceivably be 
effected by the growth and amalgamation of great trusts until they 
absorbed the government, or it might be brought about by the 
central corporation, called the government, absorbing the trust. In 
either event the result would be approximately the same. The 
Eastern and Western continents would be competing for the most 
perfect system of State socialism. 

Broors Anams. 











II.—THE COMMERCIAL SOVEREIGNTY OF THE SEAS: THE COMING 
COMPETITITON. 


Tue mercantile marine of the United States was destroyed by one 
war ; it will be recreated by another. It has been practically dead 
for a generation, crushed by the burdens laid upon shipping after the 
close of the Civil War. It is being revived by the demands now 
made on the nation as the result of the conflict with Spain. ‘To 
Spain it was given, in the first instance, to take Europe to America. 
To Spain it has been reserved, in the last instance, to bring back 
America to Europe, as an eager competitor for the commercial 
sovereignty of the seas. This is not a mere rhetorical expression. 
It is the plain record of a truth to be recognised by all who have eyes 
to see. There is no halting-place for a modern nation. It must 
either progress or recede—whether in political organisation, in social 
accomplishment, in industrial achievement, or in commercial capacity. 
Among the most progressive of the nations is the American Republic 
—progressive almost to feverishness—so progressive that it will 
always remain a subject of wonder that such a nation ever allowed its 
old Maritime supremacy to pass away. ‘This progressive nation did 
allow its sea-power to perish, but will now never rest until it is restored. 
The new birth of the American merchant navy is the inevitable 
consequence of the industrial development of the country, as we pro- 
pose to show. And it is precipitated by the entry of the United 
States among the Maritime Powers of the world—in annexing Hawaii 
and the Philippines and in assuming a protectorate over Cuba. In 
a recent number of The Nineteenth Century’ the present writer 
ventured to say: “It is probable that America will first regain her 
lost position as an ocean-carrier in the Pacific—that in her Western 
ports will rapidly grow up a mercantile marine such as she had in her 
pre-Protection days, when the ‘ Baltimore Clippers’ were the pride of 
the Atlantic.” This prediction is already being fulfilled, and the 
rising din of industry is being heard in the shipyards on the Vacific 
seaboard such as that of which only an echo now remains on the sea- 
board of the New England States. Neither on the Atlantic nor on the 
Pacific will the American people be satisfied until they have recovered 
a fair portion of their own sea-carriage—and perhaps more also. ‘The 
leeway to be made up is great—the area for after-expansion illimitable. 
We are, in fact, about to enter on a new era of Anglo-American 
competition, to understand which needs a little retrospect. 





(1) **The Coming Struggle in the Pacific,” in The Nineteenth Century, October, 1898. 
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Changed, indeed, are the times from the days when successive 
British Governments made more or less unsuccessful attempts to 
induce the “ Plantations” of North America to devote themselves to 
the production of naval stores and of ship-timber for the King’s Navy. 
There is reason to believe that these efforts did as much as anything 
else to bring about the revolt of the Colonies—but that is another 
story, too long for the present article. ‘Two hundred years ago the 
prosperity of New England depended only on the products of the 
forests and the seas. ‘The masts and spars and timber were shipped 
to many countries besides Great Britain—even to Africa, in exchange 
for slaves. Saw-mills were familiar in the North American colonies 
long before they were known at all in the Mother Country. By the 
second decade of last century the timber trade had become so im- 
portant that large fleets of vessels were employed init. These were for 
the most part ships of about four hundred tons, specially built at 
Portland (Maine), and other New England ports, for this traffic. 
The growth of the lumber trade, in fact, created the shipbuilding 
industry, which, until the Civil War, remained one of the most pros- 
perous and characteristic of American enterprises. ‘The prospect did 
not please the conservative notions of worthy old Josiah Child, who, 
in his Discourse of Trade (1692) wrote: “Of ail the American 
Plantations Ilis Majesty hath none so apt for the building of shipping 
as New England, nor none comparably so qualified for the breeding 
of seamen, not only by reason of the natural industry of the people, 
but principally by reason of their cod and mackerel fisheries ; and in 
my poor opinion there is nothing more prejudicial, and in prospect 
more dangerous, toany Mother Kingdom than the increase of shipping 
in their Colonies, plantations, or provinces.” 

Nevertheless, the Assembly of Massachusetts granted special privi- 
leges to shipbuilders, and early in last century the building in this 
province alone was about one hundred and fifty vessels per annum. 
Indeed, the fleets of American-built ships increased so rapidly that in 
1724 the master-shipbuilders of the Thames sent in a formal com- 
plaint to the Board of Trade. They said that by the competition of 
New England their industry was being destroyed, that their ship- 
wrights were leaving them to seek employment in America, and that 
the safety of the nation was thus being jeopardised. It was held, 
however, by the legal advisers of the Board that a complaint against 
the building of ships in New England was no more justifiable than 
would be a complaint against the building of ships in Bristol. ‘The 
building of ships, therefore, continued to grow and prosper, as well as 
the exporting of lumber and masts. It was several times pointed out 
by Colonial Governors and others that money could be saved if the 
“King’s transports”’ were built in New England, instead of at home 
of imported American timber; but nothing was done, and ship- 
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building had become a great industry in North America when the 
rupture with the Mother Country occurred. 

Tor more than fifty years after the Declaration of Independence our 
own Navigation Laws debarred American vessels not only from our 
coasting trade but also from trade with our colonial possessions. These 
were the days of the protection of British shipping, by which British 
shipowners were rendered so comfortably unenterprising that they per- 
mitted American shipowners to capture the Transatlantic carrying-trade. 
This trade grew with enormous rapidity after America became inde- 

pendent, and the Americans were shrewd enough to exert all their 
energies to secure the only branch of oversea trade left open to them. 
Their vast forests gave them supreme advantage, even though they 
had to import hemp for rope from Russia and iron for bolts from 
England. They contrived just the kind of vessel that would pay 
best in the Atlantic trade, viz., the famous “ Baltimore Clippers,” from 
whom, again, evolved the later and still better remembered “ American 
Liners ” that carried the Stars and Stripes round the world. The advan- 
tages which these vessels had over the British-built ships of the period 
were that they could sail faster, carry more cargo on their register 
tonnage, and by means of labour-saving devices could be worked with 
smaller crews and therefore at very much less expense. And here it 
is worth recalling that not only were the Americans the inventors of 
‘Clipper ships”; they actually built the first steamer to cross the 
Atlantic. Twenty years before the famous voyages of the S/rivs and 
Great Western (accounted the pioneers of ocean steam navigation) the 
American steamboat Sarannah made the voyage from Savannah, in 
Georgia, to Liverpool in thirty-one days. She was built of wood, of 
course, and made liberal use of her sails ; but still, she was a steamboat, 
though not a commercial success, and now well-nigh forgotten upon 
both sides. 

It is now nearly fifty years since British shipowners were dismayed, 
and American shipowners jubilant, at the repeal of our own antiquated 
Navigation Laws. Thereafter our coasts and our Colonies were free 
to the shipping of all nations on equal terms with our own. But 
meanwhile American ships had found their way to the Far East, not 
oaly for the supply of their own wants but aiso for the supply of the 
Northern ports of Europe, to which Kastern products (tea, coffee, 
spices, sugar, &e.) were transhipped at Boston, since American ships 
were excluded from Continental ports. It is to these enterprises that 
some of the great mercantile houses of the United States now in 
existence owe their origin. In spite of restrictions, the American flag 
spread itself over the oceans, and chiefly because of the undoubted 
superiority of American-built vessels. American ships quite out- 
rivalled ours, for instance, in the China trade, in spite of the earlier 
Lritish clippers of the Alerander Baring and John o’ Gaunt type. 
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The famous Tea Clippers of the fifties were first devised in 
America, though later improved upon in Aberdeen, and by the 
time our Navigation Laws were repealed the Americans had found 
employment for even larger and faster vessels than they had produced 
for the China trade. 

After gold was discovered in California a new type of ship came 
into demand. Jor the long voyage from the Atlantic ports round 
Cape Llorn to San Francisco was needed a sort: of combination of 
the British Kast Indiaman and the Baltimore Clipper. ‘There was 
no return cargo then to be got from California, so these ships had to 
run across the Pacific in ballast to China, and there load tea for 
London or New York. With what envy the modern shipowner recalls 
the freights of those palmydays! Five pounds per ton from New York 
toCalitornia, and £10 per ton back from China to New York! If they 
elected to load for London, these Americans could carry tea cheaper 
than our own tea-ships, because of the profit of the first part of the 
voyage. And this voyage from New York to San Francisco was the 
exclusive monopoly of American vessels, being a coasting voyage 
within the meaning of the Act. It was by reason of this privilege 
that American ships secured and retained for some years a practical 
monopoly of the trade between China and Great Britain, though 
British shipowners of that time mistakenly attributed the success of 
the Americans to the repeal of our own Navigation Laws. 

It is interesting now to recall that in the year after the repeal of 
those laws British shipping decreased by 180,000 tons, and the 
entries of foreign ships increased from 75,000 tons to 364,000 tons. 
Again, in 1815, at the close of the war, the United States had not 
more than one-half the tonnage of Great Britain ; but in 1850 the 
United States had 3,535,454 tons against our 4,252,960 tons. It was 
in, or soon after, 1850 that was born the first of the famous Aberdeen 
Clippers, destined to outsail the Americans, and to bring back the 
China tea-trade to our flag. But the struggle went on for years, and 
in other avenues of commerce (notably on the Atlantic), American 
ships were making all the running. It was iron, in fact, that just 
saved British maritime industry from total destruction. But for the 
evolution of the iron ship the Union Jack would have been driven 
off the face of the waters by the Stars and Stripes. When, in 1856, 
the Greenock-built clipper, Lord of’ the Isles, won the China tea-race 
against the two fastest American clippers afloat, it became only a 
question of price, not of build. And America could build cheaper 
than we could because of her timber supplies. But when the iron 
screw-steamer appeared the advantage was all on our side. And that 
advantage we have retained till now. We shall not retain it much 
longer. 

Ifow near America was to oltaining the first } lace in sbipjing 
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about tle middle of the present century may be seen by the following 


table :— 


British Shipping. United States Shipping. 
Tons. Tons. 
L850 : 1,232,962 3,485,266 
1851 . 1,332,085 ¥ ° 3,718,640 
1852 , 1,424,562 4,082,674 
1853 . 1,764,422 . ° $4,346,296 
1S54 . 5,115,546 . . 4,744,954 
1855 ‘ 5.250.553 ‘ ‘ 5,150,867 
1856 : 0,912,436 > . 4,829,289 
1857 ° 5,D31,887 . . 4,902,328 
1858 : 5,609,623 ° . 5,001,828 
1859 F 5,660,402 ; : 5,094,369 
1860 . D,7LOOGS 5,299,175 


1861 ° 5,895,369 ; : 5,482,127 


In 1861 American shipping reached high-water mark, and was 
nearly three times the tonnage owned in 1897. But observe, that in 
1861 America had only 400,000 tons less than Great Britain. 

It was in the fifties that the Americans, chagrined at the loss of 
the Atlantic trade on the introduction of steamers, established the 
Collins line to compete with the Cunard line. This competition was 
severe while it lasted ; that is to say, for a period of about eight years; 
but the Collins Company suffered such disastrous losses that it had to 
relinquish the struggle. This was before the introduction of the iron 
screw-steamer ; but the struggle was carried on for some time between 
American wooden sailing-clippers and the British iron screw-steamers. 

It was a question of material, and of the hampering effects of laws 
which prohibited Americans from purchasing the kind of vessel they 
could not profitably build for themselves. The Morrill Tariff and the 
Navigation Laws killed American shipping after the Civil War. 
There never has been any falling-off in the mechanical skill of the 
Americans. It was they who first improved on Watt’s engine, they 
who introduced the long stroke, they who invented the present type 
of paddle-wheel, they who first abandoned the old bluff, heavy form 
of steamship, and showed how speed can be increased by contour. 
Though driven off the ocean, they still had their great lakes and 
rivers on which to educate themselves in marine architecture and 
engineering. 

The shipbuilding interest of the United States, as ex-Secretary 
McCulloch bluntly told his own countrymen, was “destroyed by 
unwise legislation and the Civil War.” Congressmen, who were ready 
enough to support almost any tariff wall for American manv- 
factures, always refused to “give such encouragement to shipbuild- 
ing as would have the effect of a remission of duties on the foreign 
articles needed in the construction of ships, and a reasonable compen- 
sation for transporting the mails.” This was because the manufac- 
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turing interest has always been—until now, at any rate—more 
strongly represented in Congress than the shipping interest. 

As to the cause of the decline, let there be no misunderstanding. 
We need not regard the matter from the point of view of a British 
Free-trader. So long ago as 1866 Secretary McCulloch made a 
special report to Congress on the subject of American shipping, in 
which he pointed out the even then “ disagreeable fact ”’ that they 
could no longer profitably build ships, nor successfully compete with 
British ships in the transportation of American products, because of 
the “ unequal facilities for obtaining the materials” for the new type 
of vessel. T'wenty years later, when reviewing the lessons of a long 


political life, Mr. McCulloch wrote :— 


“The decline in its shipping is the great humiliation of the United States. 
Less than half a century ago they were second only to Great Britain, with strong 
indications that they would soon be her superior asa maritime Power. The best 
ships in the world were then built in the United States, chiefly in New England, 
and our shipyards not only supplied the home demand, which was very large, 
but to a considerable extent the foreign demand also. Now, except for the home 
trade, the building of ships has substantially ceased. . . . The decline of American 
shipping commenced with the substitution of iron for wooden ships. It was 
hastened by our refusal to permit our shipowners to protect their ships by a 
foreign flag during the late (Civil) War, and the finishing blow was given to it 
by a tariff which, by taxing the materials that are used in the construction of ships, 
made them too costly to invite capital in that direction and forced it into manu- 
factures.”’ 

* * * * * * 

“What justification can there be for keeping upon the statute-book a law 
that prohibits citizens of the United States from buying foreign-built ships and 
putting them under our flag! If we cannot build ships, why should our citizens 
be prohibited from purchasing them? In no country in the world, except this 
great free country of ours, does such a barbarous prohibition exist. If we need 
ships and cannot build them, why should the right to buy be denied ?”’ 


To these questions there has been no answer till recent days, when 
special Acts have been passed to admit special foreign-built ships to 
the American register for a special purpose—just when American 
shipbuilders are getting into a position when they can build ships to 
compare favourably in point of quality and cost with those of Great 
Britain and Germany. 

A few figures will show how beneficial for us, and how disastrous 
for American shipping, has been the operation of the United States 
Navigation Laws. These laws retain the coasting trade exclusively 
for American vessels, yet of a total tonnage entered inwards at 
American ports in 1897, of 23,760,250 tons, only 5,525,328 tons 
represented American ships. Of the outward clearances, 23,709,195 
tons, only 5,618,142 tons represented American ships. On the other 
hand, of the entries inwards 13,129,729 tons, and of the entries out- 
wards 12,940,007 tons, were under the British flag. That is to say, 
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about 57 per cent. of the ocean-carrying trade of the United States 
is conducted by British vessels—at present. The entire value— 
the Custom House valuation—of the sea-borne commerce of the 
United States in 1897 was £345,000,000, yet only £37,800,000 
of this was carried in American ships. The following shows very 
the percentages repre- 





strikingly the decline in American shipping 
senting the proportions of the value of the entire sea-borne trade 
carried inwards and outwards in American bottoms :— 


1850-55.—75 per cent. | 1870-72.—35 per cent. 
IS58-59,.—67 es 1896-97.—11 9 
1864-66.—27 ns 


This is a sorry record, but it will not take forty years to reverse 
it. Nor do these figures represent the full extent of the leeway to 
be made up by American shipbuilders and shipowners. In_ the 
palmy days of the “ Baltimore Clippers” the Americans not only 
earried 75 per cent. of their own sea-borne trade, but they also 
carried, as we have seen, a large portion of the trade between 
Liverpool and London and China and Australia. And since the 
War, whilst the total tonnage has been declining, American vessels 
have had an exclusive monopoly of the coasting trade of America. 
It has been computed that American goods pay something like 
£100,000 per day to foreign shipowners for carriage in and out. 

It must not be supposed, however, that all American shipowners 
have tamely submitted to the loss of trade imposed on them by their 
own laws, and by the tardy adaptability of American shipbuilders to 
modern conditions. One way of avoiding the Navigation Laws is 
to take up European steamers on long time-charters. Under such 
charters the boats are virtually the property of the American char- 
terer for the time being, but still they fly the flag of the country of 
the registered owner. he West Indian fruit trade, now of large 
proportions, is said to be carried on almost entirely on American 
account, though in vessels under foreign flags. 

Some three years ago a special inquiry was instituted by the 
Department of State at Washington into the highways of commerce. 
‘The result was a voluminous report, in which, as so often happens in 
these cases, one cannot see the wood for the trees. But one part of 
this report contained an estimate made by the Commissioner of 
Navigation, base] on returns received from Collectors of Customs, 
of the steamers employed in regular trade between the ports of the 
United States and those of foreign countries. This estimate is so 
far defective that it does not include occasional steamers—what it is 
now the fashion to call “ocean tramps”’—chartered for a single 
voyage to or from a United States port. Excluding “ tramps,” then, 
the returns cover 648 steamers engaged in regular trade—liners, 
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though not necessarily passenger boats—representing a capacity of 
about 2,000,000 tons, and a capital value of about £31,000,000. 
Now, of these 648 steamers, only 88 bore the American flag; of 
these 88, several were of wood, and 19 were of foreign build admitted 
to the American register. But the curious thing revealed by these 
returns is that Americans then owned a larger tonnage engaged in 
oversea trade under foreign flags than they did under the Stars and 
Stripes! Thus 64 steamers under the British, Belgian, and Hawaiian 
flags are claimed as really belonging to Americans. 

It is, however, as impossible to state the actual interest of 
Americans in foreign-registered ships as it is to state the measure of 
the investment of British capital in American land. What can be 
said with certainty in either case is that the total must greatly exceec| 
what is declared and revealed. The Commissioner of Navigation 
did not attempt to consider the consequences to American owners of 
war with the country under whose flag their vessels are registered 
when he ventured this remark :— 

“So long as the laws forbid Americans to put under the flag and laws of their 
own country their own shipping purchased abroad, this Bureau has not deemed it 
feasible to put to shipowners the purely hypothetical question, whether, if the 
laws were changed, they would avail themselves of their own flag and their own 
laws.” 

A pertinent question indeed, the answer to which, however, must 
necessarily be conditioned by the extent of the change in the American 
laws. There is certainly a growing demand for “ free ships,” but 
there are conceivable circumstances in which even “ free ships” could 
not be run so cheaply as ships under a foreign flag. The Commis- 
sioner of Navigation, at any rate, is quite entitled to assume that, other 
things being equal, ‘‘ Americans prefer their own flag and the protec- 
tion of their own Government,” and he shrewdly infers that ‘“* when 
they are unable to show that preference the laws require amendment.” 
There should be no doubt about that, and the necessity for amendment 
has become impressed upon the American people and politicians—who 
do not by any means always see eye to eye with the people—by the 
fact that the purchase of foreign steamers by Americans for registry 
under foreign flags has developed greatly during the last few years. 
There is said to be no patriotism in business; but one can well 
understand how the business mind must have chafed under the 
necessity of having to pass a special Act of Congress to allow a couple 
of steamers, built abroad and owned by Americans, to be sailed under 
the American flag, in a service intended to compete with British and 
German lines. It is reasonable to assume that a repeal of the Naviga- 
tion Laws would be followed by the transfer to the American flag of 
all vessels owned by Americans—especially if there is any question 
of subsidies in the air. 
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The returns of the Navigation Bureau at Washington for the year 
ending 30th June, 1898, it must be admitted, are not yet indicative of 
a great shipbuilding industry. They show that during that year 952 
vessels were constructed in the States, of an aggregate tonnage of 
180,458 tons, not equal to half the annual output of Clyde ship- 
yards alone. It is pertinent to our purpose to inquire into the 
composition of these American ships and into the areas of production. 
First, we find that the vessels were built in shipyards in the following 
districts :— 


Number of Gross 
Shipyards. Versels built. Tonnage. 
Atlantic and Gulf Coasts. ; 514 . ‘ 63,090 
Pacific Coast . . . ‘ 228 . ° 19,789 
Northern Lakes . ‘ ; ‘ 87 : 04,084 
Western Rivers . ; j ; 123 ‘ ‘ 13,495 
Total : . , 952 . - 180,458 


The class of vessel and material of construction are now shown :— 


. Number of Gross 

SAILERS— Vessels built. Tonnage. 
Wood . . . . 307 . . 27,692 
Steel Ss iA ed “ae 6,724 


STEAMERS— 


Wood . .« «. « 343 2. © ©§©687,337 
Iron and Steel . ; ‘ 5] : ‘ 48.501 
Canal Boats . : ‘ 20 ; . 2,386 


BARnGEes— 
Wood ; ° ‘ . 169 : ‘ 30,777 
ee MW « « 7,041 

It will be seen that by far the larger portion of American-built 
vessels are still—or at least were up till the outbreak of the war with 
Spain—of wood. What we have to face in the future is a reversal 
of this position. It has already begun, and in the quarter ending 
30th September last, that is to say, the first quarter of the current fiscal 
year after the war began, the number of vessels constructed was 301, 
of a tonnage of 83,191 tons, the largest proportion of which were of iron 
and steel—destined for oversea, not coasting traffic. This output of 
the September quarter compares with only 97 vessels, aggregating 26,805 
tons, in the corresponding portion of 1897. On this basis, American 
shipbuilding has quadrupled within a year, and we are prepared to 
find increases in still greater ratio in the succeeding quarters. As 
regards the geographical distribution of the supply of ships, we would 
draw attention to this significant fact. In the above table the number of 
vessels built in shipyards on the Pacific Coast is 228, of an aggregate 
tonnage of 49,789 tons; but in 1897 the number so built was only 64, 
of an aggregate tonnage of 7,495 tons. The Pacific shipyards have, 
therefore, increased their output sevenfold in a single year. Partly, 
no doubt, this is due to the Yukon “ boom,” which caused a demand 
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for steamers of a special construction to carry miners and stores to 
the North ; but this only partly explains the great increase, and does 
not explain the very large number of vessels which have been laid 
down in shipyards on the Pacific Slope since the termination of the 
war. 

Now, whilst by the quoted returns we see that the majority of 
American-built vessels are still small—the average of the whole output 
of 1897-98 being under 200 tons—there are some striking exceptions. 
Thus two steel sailing ships averaged over 3,300 tons each, as big as 
any sailers we have produced. Then several of the steamers built on 
the lakes ranged between 2,000 and 3,000 tons, and at least four of 
these were brought down through the canals to the Atlantic to carry 
on a coasting-trade. There are now some 1,200 steamers constantly 
at work on the American lakes, many of them of very large size.’ 

Although the prosperity of New England was founded upon wood, 
the iron industry is not quite so modern as is supposed. So long ago 
as 1683 there were ironworks in Massachusetts, but, of course, they 
had nothing to do with shipbuilding. It is not, however, our purpose 
to trace the development of the iron and steel industry in the United 
States. Let it suffice that this industry has now reached a point at 
which an export trade has now become a necessity. That is to say, the 
country has a producing capacity in excess of its normal consumption. 
In the fiscal year ending 30th June last iron and steel goods were 
exported to the value of $70,367,000 as compared with $57,497,000 
in the previous year. Among the exports of last year were 235,868 
tons of pig iron, 232,552 tons of railway iron, 64,745 tons of iron wire, 
30,585 tons of structural iron, and 16,100 tons of steel ingots and 
billets. Most of this was sent to the continent of Europe and to the 
East, but about 150,000 tons of pig iron, steel billets, and manufactured 
iron were sent to Great Britain. The tables have turned. America no 
longer wants iron and steel from us, but needs our market for her 
surplus production. She does not require to import plates in order to 
build iron and steel ships—she can, in fact, supply these plates to any- 
body who wantsthem. Why, then, should she not build iron and 
steel ships herself, to utilise her own material, and carry her own sea 
traffic? There is no reason in the world—only a good deal .of 
prejudice and “ vested interest” to be got rid of. The tremendous 
increase in iron and steel production has caused such keen competition, 
and has so stimulated economy in manufacture, that never has 
America been in a position to obtain the material for modern ship- 
building at so low a cost as now. It is, indeed, doubtful whether, 


when the longer working hours and larger use of machinery are taken 


(1) Since this article was written the shipbuilding returns for 1898 show that Messrs. 
Cramp & Son, Philadelphia, launched last year four steamers of 2,000 tons each, and 
two of 5,000 tons each. 
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into account, America cannot now build iron and steel ships cheaper 
than we can. 

Whether cheaper or not, the ships will certainly be built—are 
already being built. It is not the needs of the Navy alone that are 
erowding American shipyards with work. The Times lately reported 
that the impressment of merchant steamers by the Government during 
the War has filled the Philadelphia builders with orders which will 
keep them busy for many months. The American Mail Line, the New 
York and Cuba Mail Line, the Old Dominion Line, the Morgan Line, 
the Cromwell Line, and the Pacific Mail Line, are all requiring new 
boats of the latest and most improved type to replace those taken 
over by the Navy as auxiliary cruisers—fourteen in all. Now the 
point here to be noted is, that whereas the boats to be replaced were 
all, or nearly all, built in Europe, and admitted to the American, 
register by special Acts of Congress, the new boats will all be built 
in America of American material. The original boats were acquired 
in a desperate effort to secure some of the sea-carrying trade of 
America for the Americans, at a time when American builders could 
not produce the type of vessel needed at a practicable price. Now 
that the carrying business has been formed, America is able to supply 
the carriers. It is all the development of a very few years. The 
St. Paul and St. Louis were the first practicable demonstrations given 
by American shipbuilders that they can now turn out “liners”’ fit to 
be compared with “liners” of the Clyde or Belfast standard. How 
far they come up to that standard we need not discuss. It is sufficient 
that they exist as competitors, and are but the forerunners in a great 
race of competition. The conditions as regards the cost of material 
have become very much more favourable to American builders since 
the Sf. Pau/ and the St. Louis were launched. 

The first steel vessel built in the United States was constructed of 
plates imported from Glasgow, This was the Dirigo, a four-masted 
sailing ship, all of whose frame, masts and yards, as well as whose 
plates, were imported from this country. That was just four years 
ago, and from the very same shipyard, at Bath in the State of Maine, 
in which the Diriyo was put together of British material, has recently 
been sent forth a much larger steel sailer, built of entirely American 
material. The /. IW. Phe/ps (whose dimensions may be interesting 
to nautical readers—330 feet long by 45 feet beam and 26 feet depth 
of hold, with carrying capacity for 4,500 tons of coal on a draught of 
22 feet 4 inches) is probably the first ship built entirely of American 
steel—certainly the first sailing ship so built. And, as if a new 
generation of American clippers were being evolved in steel, the 
E. M. Phelps began her ocean career (having been chartered from 
Baltimore to San Francisco) by entering on a race round Cape Horn 
fora wager. Iler competitor was a British-built ship, now called the 
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Chilcott, which in herself is an interesting illustration of the American 
Navigation Laws. The Chilcott was once the Ai/brannan, of Glasgow, 
and she was stranded on the American coast. As a wreck she was 
sold for $4,000. ‘To make her seaworthy again cost other $24,000, 
and therefore she became entitled to American registry. This is one 
way by which American citizens can become possessed of foreign-built 
vessels and place them under the American flag, by buying wrecks 
and spending (in America) more than the purchase price in repairs. 

A point to be noticed about the impetus given by the Spanish War to 
the building of new warships in America is the number of builders now 
competing for this class of work. The Cramp Company have no 
longer got it all to themselves, although they are reported to have 
1aval contracts on hand to the value of over two millions sterling. 
A recently started yard in New Jersey is building one of the improved 
new monitors for £165,000, to be completed in twenty-four months. 
At Newport News another monitor is being built for £172,000, to be 
completed in twenty-seven months. At Bath (Maine) a third monitor 
is being constructed for £172,000; and at San Francisco a fourth for 
£174,800. The closeness of the contract prices is suggestive of the 
keen competition now existing for the highest class of ship and engine 
work in the United States. There are now ten firms in the Union 
able and willing to undertake the building of warships. We have 
not many more ourselves, although, of course, some of these eager 
American competitors can have had little or no experience of the 
work they are ready to undertake. The point is that they are ready to 
buy their experience. It is significant, both of inexperience and of 
eagerness to purchaseexperience, that the tenders ranged from £234,000 
down to £165,000. These new monitors are to be 225 feet long, of 
50 feet beam and 12} feet draught, of 2,700 tons displacement, and 
to have an armour belting of from five to eleven inches thick. The con- 
tract prices work out at from £61 to £64 per ton, and this is certainly 
higher than the cost of our own second or third class ships, which, 
however, have more coal space for their displacement. But there is 
no room for doubt that the United States could now build iron and 
steel vessels as cheaply as, if not more cheaply than, we can were the 
Navigation Laws repealed. 

On this matter of cost we must no longer deceive ourselves. 
American vessels were built for British owners when we rejoiced in 
our wooden walls. American ships may be built for British owners 
now that steel has displaced wood; and that notwithstanding the 
fact that the very first vessel built of steel in the United States was 
constructed of plates imported from Glasgow. But tempora mutantur. 
It is not so long since Scotland used to supply America with the 
raw material for her iron manufactures. Nowadays America sends 
pig iron to Scotland as well as to England. It is true that the 
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quantity as yet has not been large, but the potential supply is illimit- 
able, or rather limited only by considerations of sea freight. These 
considerations will be minimised when a large American merchant 
navy becomes clamorous for subsidies. The development of the iron 
and steel industries of the United States is a major cause in stimulat- 
ing the revival of American shipping, and one result of the revival 
of American shipping will be to give a greater impetus to the exports 
of American iron and steel. Cause and effect are inextricably inter- 
twined in a country whose economic creed is based on the protection 
of domestic industries. First build the ships to utilise the products 
of domestic iron and steel manufacturers, and then use the ships to 
convey these products abroad at the expense of the nation. A people 
who have thriven behind high-tariff walls are not likely to object 
very seriously to the subsidising of the ships they are going to build 
—at first, at any rate. 

The two projects which have sprung into the greatest prominence 
across the Atlantic since the close of the war with Spain are, the 
construction of the Nicaragua Canal and the subsidising of American 
shipping. Both are now before Congress, and legislation will follow 
in due time. As regards subsidies, the note was early sounded in the 
State Conventions of the Republicans. Foremost among the advocates 
was Senator Elkins, whose Shipping Bill in the last Session of 
Congress was regarded as a direct blow at British shipping. In a 
recent speech Senator Elkins is reported to have said :— 

‘« There are two reasons why we should keep the Philippines. The first is, 
that they are harder to give away than to retain ; the second is, that if Germany 
and England and other countries want them, they ave good enough for the United 
States. The great struggle for the future will be for territory. All the foreign 
Powers want territory in order to extend their markets. We want territory for 
the same reason. We need these islands in the future as an outlet for our people ; 
while for the present they will become our home market. MWe need them as an 
incentive for the increase of our shipping and for the building up of our Navy, until 
our flag is scen once more on all the seas. We need them because they mean so much 
to the Pacific Slope, a section which is deserving of as much encouragement and 
attention as the Atlantic coast.” 

Here we see the turning point in the economic, as well as in the 
political, career of the American Republic. In acquiring Porto Rico, 
Hawaii, and (even in the modified form of a Protectorate) the Philip- 
pines, she became committed to the career of a Maritime Power. It 
follows that she must have a mercantile marine, even if it has to be 
built up as her manufacturing industries have been built up. ron 
Kings, Steel Kings, and other potentates of industry have been made 
by the tariff. Why not Steamer Kings by bounties, which will 
enable them to pay tribute to the Shipbuilding Kings? The Elkins 
Bill of last Congress was primarily promoted in the interest of the 
shipbuilders. It proposed an extra duty of 10 per cent., in addition 
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to the Tariff duties, upon all goods imported into the States in other 
than American vessels. Not only would this have given an impetus 
to building, but it would have given American shipowners an advan- 
tage in the carrying of foreign goods inwards that would have 
amounted to a handsome bounty. That is to say, they could have 
exacted freights to within a fraction of the equivalent of the extra 
10 per cent. duty upon the cargo. No wonder the shipowners sup- 
ported the Elkins Bill; but it was too much—even for High Tariff 
Republicans—along with a Dingley Tariff Bill. It must, however, be 
remembered that the subsidising of American steamers has been a 
distinct plank in the Republican platform since the electoral campaign 
of 1896. It was adopted at all, or nearly all, the State Conventions, 
and at the St. Louis National Convention a special resolution was 
adopted, calling upon Congress to take measures for the upholding of 
the mercantile marine. This resolution formed part of the famous 
St. Louis platform, which Mr. M’Kinley accepted when he entered 
the lists against Mr. Bryan. 

President Cleveland also repeatedly dwelt on the necessity of 
extending the merchant marine, but he had rather in view the abroga- 
tion of the Navigation Laws than direct “ encouragement” to domestic 
shipbuilders. The Republican Conventions recently passed much 
the same kind of resolutions as they did two years ago, which point 
in the direction either of direct bounties in the form of subsidies or 
of indirect bounties after the manner of the Elkins Bill. But in the 
Press there is a pretty general demand for the abrogation of the 
Navigation Laws, so that American citizens may be enabled to buy 
ships in the cheapest market. With such a small tonnage as is now 
on the American register it is obvious that American shipowners 
would make but a comparatively small profit out of the Elkins Bill 
unless the Navigation Laws were repealed. This forms rather a tough 
knot for the ultra-Protectionists. 

The demand for a merchant navy, however it is to be obtained, 
may now be said to be universal in the States, but it is difficult to say 
whether the new-born desire of Americans for oversea possessions 1s 
the cause or the effect of the desire to revive the prosperity of 
American shipping. But there it is, and in this case trade wi// 
follow the flag. 

There is a very intelligible reason why the feeling in favour of 
“retention ” 





(to use the popular euphemism) of the Philippines 
should be more pronounced in the Pacific States than in the Eastern 
States. The possession of the Philippines, along with Hawaii, will 
necessitate the early construction of the Nicaragua Canal. It will 
also necessitate the creation of a powerful Federal Navy on the 
Pacific, whose base will be the ports on the Pacific Slope. In the 
construction and providing of transport for that fleet a great impetus 
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will be given to the shipbuilding and shipping of the Pacific coast 
ports. The real new birth of the American merchant marine will be 
on the Pacific. 

Overtures have already been made by Japan with regard to the 
Canal. A deputation from a commercial association at Tokio recently 
addressed a meeting of the Manufacturers’ Association of New York, 
urging the construction of the Nicaragua Canal, and the establish- 
ment by America of lines of steamers between the terminus of the 
Canal and the Far East. The Engineering Commission appointed by 
President M’Kinley last year is entirely favourable to the project, 
although not necessarily on the lines of Mr. Menocal, and we may 
expect to see this, in the present temper of the country, soon followed 
by Congressional action. 

The extent of the commercial interest of America in the Pacific is 
not to be measured by the shipments from and imports into the ports 
on the Pacific coast. A great part, perhaps the greater part, of the 
trade between the United States and China, for instance, is at 
present conducted rid New York and the Suez Canal. And in 1896 
the United States had more than one-seventh of the foreign trade of 
China. The exports from the States to the Flowery Land have increased 
nearly 130 per cent. in ten years. One of the most notable items in 
the past increase has been cotton goods; but the increase in the 
future is more likely to be in iron and steel manufactures, machinery, 
bicycles, clocks and watches, petroleum, and perhaps hosiery—for, 
curiously enough, the unnumbered millions in the great Chinese m- 
pire are as yet, for the most part, innocent of stockings. The 
development of railways and manufacturing industries in China is 
being watched by Americans with the keenest interest, for it is there 
they expect to find a ready market for their surplus metal manufac- 
tures. And they will find it—not by way of Suez, but by their own 
vessels, sailing out of their own ports in the Pacific. If America can 
compete, as she is doing, with European producers of iron and steel 
in Europe, she can certainly do so more effectively in China and the 
lar Kast. 

But, of course, shipbuilding and shipowning are businesses that 
have to be learned. Not every mechanic can build a ship, nor every 
trader sail one with advantage. The Americans have got to buy 
their experience, and until they gain it we shall retain an advantage 
over them. 

The total of the world’s shipping may thus be summarised :— 


1898, 1897, 
Number. Tonnage Number. Tonnage. 
Sailers over 50 tons ... 28,885 8,893,769 29,315 8,894,732 
Steamers over 100 tons os Sauer 18,887,152 11,271 17,889,006 


A glance at these figures will show that the number of sailing 
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ships has decreased, but that the average size of them has increased ; 
that is to say, the tonnage is pretty well maintained. In steamers, 
however, an addition of only 305 boats to the registers has added 
close upon a million tons to the world’s tonnage. Much, very much, 
the larger proportion of the tonnage is, of course, British. Not to 
multiply figures, we merely show the proportions of the five leading 
countries in comparison with the previous year, taken from the 
report of the Bureau Veritas :— 


1898. 18u7. 

STEAMERS— Tonnage. Tonnage. 
Great Britain : ‘ 10,998,111 ; ; 10,552,493 
Germany . ‘ ‘ 1,625,521 , , 1,462,530 
France , ‘ 952,682 ‘ ‘ 979,072 
United States é , 810,800 ; : 772,000 
Norway. ; : . 628,490 , 576,598 

SAILERS— 
Great Britain. : : 2,910,565 ; , 3,098,618 
United States ‘ ‘ 1,285,859 ' : 1,332,829 
Norway . . ‘ : 1,144,482 : : 1,103,284 
Germany ‘ : ‘ 035,937 : ‘ 544,420 
France . ; . : 279,412 : , 269,667 


Germany is thus a bad second to us in steam tonnage, and America 
is a good second to us in sail tonnage. 

A comparison of the above figures of present tonnage with those 
of our first table will afford some idea of the measure of the com- 
petition before us. In 1861 America had within 400,000 tons of our 
tonnage; in 1898 she had 11,812,017 tons less than we had; and we 
are carrying 26,000,000 tons per annum of her foreign trade. That 
American foreign trade will first of all be captured for her own vessels, 
and will, therefore, be lost to ours. We may take it for granted that 
America will not wait now until she can build a mercantile marine 
to compete for this oversea trade. The Navigation Laws will be 
repealed or amended—probably by the present Congress—and then 
there will be a run on our shipbuilders for a time to meet the new 
demands of the United States. But this will only be until American 
shipbuilders can rise to the occasion. It is probable, therefore, that 
the twentieth century will witness an unparalleled contest between 
Great Britain and America for the commercial sovereignty of the seas. 

Bengamin Tayror, 
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Tue Irish Land agitation has of late occupied but little of public 
attention in England. A series of Land Acts have placed the Irish 
tenant in an almost unassailable position. His rents are no longer at 
the discretion of his landlord, but are fixed by a judicial tribunal 
which invariably leans in his favour. Fixity of tenure has made 
arbitrary eviction an absolute impossibility. Freedom of sale enables 
him to transfer the goodwill of his farm to the highest bidder. The 
large prices paid for tenant right afford some criterion of the value of 
that which has been transferred from the landlord to the tenant. 
Furthermore, a series of Land Purchase Acts now enable any tenant, 
who can come to terms with his landlord, to become the purchaser of 
his farm. All that is then required of him is the payment to the 
State of annual instalments, usually less than his present rent. 
Whatever may be the grievances of the Irish landlord, whose rental 
has been reduced without any compensation from Parliament, the 
tenant can no longer complain. If he is unable to go into the Land 
Court, it must be his own fault for allowing arrears to accumulate 
since the passage of the Act of 1882, which virtually gave him a fresh 
start. Evictions must, therefore, be due to the tenant’s neglect to pay 
rents fixed by a tribunal that has invariably consulted his interests in 
preference to those of his landlord. The result of all these reforms is 
the spread of a new feeling of content throughout Ireland. The 
Irish farmer has now become relatively more prosperous than his 
English competitor. His standard of comfort has materially im- 
proved. Substantial farm buildings are being erected throughout the 
country, the Savings’ Banks are increasing the number of their 
deposits, and disaffection is giving way to a determination to utilise 
every opportunity of developing the agricultural resources of the 
country. 

There is, however, one black spot in Ireland. A new agitation 
has lately sprung up in county Mayo. This movement is directed 
against those large graziers who represent the middle class in rural 
Ireland, and who are chiefly to be found in the rich pasture lands of 
Mayo, of North Galway, of Roscommon, and of Meath; at this 
moment the agitation is almost entirely confined to county Mayo, 
where Mr. William O’Brien has his home, and where the division of 
the soil is peculiarly favourable to the growth and development of 
such a movement. 

It is impossible to deal with this question without saying something 
of the history of the county. In the latter end of the eighteenth and 
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early in the nineteenth century it was the usual practice of the land- 
lords to lease considerable districts to several tenants in common, 
either for a term of years or for the lives of three persons agreed 
upon between lessor and lessees. The tenants then divided the lands 
as best suited them at the time. There was, unfortunately, no proviso 
in these leases against the subdivision of these tenancies. Conse- 
quently, as the children grew up their parents settled them on 
portions of their holdings, thus introducing what is known as the 
“rundale” system, which partitioned equally the various portions of 
arable land amongst the occupiers, the pasturage being generally held 
incommon. Hence it came to pass that a townland paying £50 
a year, and well able to support from four to six families in com- 
parative ease and comfort, was split up in course of time into at least 
twenty separate holdings, each paying a share of the original rent, 
though the landlord received but one single payment for the whole, 
and gave in return but one receipt. All depended on the yield of the 
potato crop, the staple article of food, requiring nothing but the most 
primitive methods of cultivation. Hence it was that on the blight 
attacking the tuber in 1846 a complete collapse ensued. Deaths from 
starvation and disease followed before adequate means could be 
devised to meet the terrible crisis, and the whole mass of the cottier 
peasantry became absolutely bankrupt. The landlords saw themselves 
face to face with an extremely serious condition of affairs. Dependent, 
as many were, upon their rental as their only revenue, they were over- 
whelmed in the general disaster. Most of their estates were heavily 
mortgaged, and hundreds had to be sold in the Encumbered Estates 
Court. Some of the larger and more solvent proprietors were able to 
weather the storm, but they and the new purchasers had to devise 
means by which the recurrence of a similar calamity was to be 
averted. 

It might have then been possible to subdivide properties amongst 
as many of those who survived the famine as the land could reasonably 
be expected to accommodate. This policy was, however, open to one 
fatal objection. There was no guarantee against subdivision beyond 
the insertion of a clause in the lease. The enforcement of such a 
clause would have been much more difficult in those days than at 
present. A tenant would have only lost his holding—a danger to 
which he was also exposed when his term came to an end. He would 
not have forfeited the valuable rights secured to him by recent land 
legislation, which he has now so many inducements to safeguard. The 
policy therefore adopted by many landlords at the time has been 
severely criticised. There were many old grass farms in county Mayo 
and these had been but little affected by the ravages of the famine. 
Much of the land had gone out of cultivation, only a very few of the 
occupiers being left in some places, still fewer having the means to 
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carry on their agricultural avocations. Legal possession of a “ tenancy 
in common” could only be taken “ in globo,” and landlords did not 
see their way to restore a few tenants here and there to their numerous 
patches in the several townlands. In some cases entire estates were 
cleared of their population. The landlords occasionally compensated 
the surviving tenants by cash payments, and thus enabled them 
to emigrate, whilst they transferred others to other parts of their 
property. Such is a fair statement of the great famine clearances that 
have been so often denounced by historians and economists. 

The subsequent history of county Mayo is well-known to every 
student of Irish history. We see at the present moment large grass 
farms surrounded by congested areas. Very large sums of money 
have been laid out in improving the consolidated holdings, both by 
drainage and by fencing. These grass farms were let as occasion 
offered. Stockfarming became a general practice in the county, and 
many graziers have settled down upon these farms as residents. 
These men give much employment to the smaller occupiers in their 
immediate neighbourhood. On the other hand, some of the properties 
that were not cleared in the years following the famine have gon 
from bad to worse. It is a mistake to hold with Mr. William 
O’Brien that the congestion in parts of county Mayo is due to the 
mixed cottiers seeking a home in these districts. Most of them 
emigrated to America. The present congestion is mainly owing to 
the subdivision of the small holdings that were left, and any attempt 
to split up the grass farms without adequate safeguards must, in the 
end, accentuate this evil. 

Mr. William O’Brien’s agitation has thus fallen upon a fruitful 
soil. The nominal object of the United Irish League was originally 
to reunite Parnellites, Dillonites, and Healyites into one compact 
organisation. Its end is, however, to induce, if this policy fails, to 
compel large or grazing farmers to surrender their farms, then to 
prevent any other grazier from taking them, and thus to force the 
landlord to divide them into smaller holdings to be parcelled amongst 
the neighbouring cottiers and their sons. With this object a depu- 
tation waits on the farmers to ask them if they are prepared to 
surrender their ranches. Their replies are taken down and then 
considered at the next meeting of the League Executive Committee. 
If they are unsatisfactory, as is usually the case, they are denounced 
as grabbers and are boycotted. No one is to work for the man who 
has thus incurred local unpopularity ; if a shopkeeper, his shop is 
to be avoided, nor is he to be accommodated in any way that may be 
necessary for carrying on the business of the farm. ach district has 
a watch committee and any one infringing the rules laid down by 
the United Irish League is reported and his case fully considered at 
their next meeting. 
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The chief influence of the organisation is, however, derived from 
the meetings that are being held from week to week throughout the 
county. It is only necessary to give a few quotations in order to 
realise how effective they are. Thus, on April 14th, Mr. Wiiliam 
O’Brien said, at Westport: “ The land was created for the people’s 
sustenance; the land, more aqeenny in a district like this, is the 
only means of keeping people from intolerable misery and hunger, 
and in this country, and in every other country on the face of the 
globe, the land will have to be restored to the people, and the shameful 
and unnatural system by which the land is monopolised by a little 
ring of selfish individuals will have to be broken up.” 

So much for the objects of the movement. Now as to its methods. 
Mr. William O’Brien, speaking at Westport, on June 2nd, said: “ If 
the young men of Mayo only do their duty now and during the 
remainder of this eventful year, they will be able, by a long pull, a 
strong pull, and a pull altogether, to drag grabbers and graziers from 
their hold on the land.”” The same speaker said at Aghagower, on 
July 17th, “ Let there be no mistake about it, until the landlords, the 
graziers, and the grabbers deal with the people, and with the demands 
of the people in the same spirit, I venture to tell them that we will 
make war upon them, tooth and nail, in season and out of season. 

We will not have them as our friends ; we will not patronise them as 
our shopkeepers; we won’t buy from them ; we won't sell to them ; we 
will leave themselves and their friends to mow their own hay for 
them and to tend their own bullocks for them, and I am glad to say 
that it is not a mere question of what we will do in the future, because 
that course of operations, I am glad to say, is going on in very 
numerous districts in Mayo at the present moment. This autumn, 
thank God, it is on the grazing business and not on the potatoes that 
the blight has fallen.” It might be easy to cite a far greater number 
of similar quotations ; ; but these give one some idea of the rest. The 
net result of the agitation is, however, to make tlie life of every grazier 
in county Mayo, who lives within easy access of a congested area, as 
intolerable as was that of one who took an evicted farm in the early 
days of the Land League agitation. The case of Michael Duffy is a 
typical one. Ile was Assistant Schoolmaster at the Myna National 
School. He took the Iilteroe farm in 1896. In 1897 he was asked 
to give it up, and on refusing to do so, notices were posted with 
reference to him. Meetings were held at which he was denounced, 
and a bad feeling got up against him in the district; he has been 
hooted, jeered at, and assaulted on his way back from Mass. He has 
been forced to throw up his position as schoolmaster; his herd has 
been threatened—in fine, he has been subjected to all those forms of 
tyranny and persecution which have invariably in the past led to 
outrage, and frequently culminated in murder, and solely because he 
Tou, LEYV,. RA X 
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has exercised his right of continuing to occupy a grazing farm that 
was coveted by his neighbours. The object of this agitation pro- 
fesses to be to bring such pressure on the Government, the landlords, 
and the graziers that the former may be induced to buy up, compul- 
sorily, the interests of the latter, and then divide the grazing farms 
thus obtained amongst the people. It goes without saying that it 
would, in a given set of circumstances, materially benefit these small 
tenants to either enlarge these holdings or to migrate to larger 
and better farms; but any attempt to carry out suddenly any large 
scheme must result in failure. Mr. Michael Davitt has estimated the 
cost of buying up the landlords in the congested districts at from ten 
to twelve million pounds. This is probably very much under the 
mark. ‘The next question is, how are the new occupiers to make a 
start? Nothing under £100 will suffice to deal with a farm paying 
arent of from £15 to £20 ayear; a house must be built with suitable 
offices, fences must be made, and stock purchased. To carry this 
policy into effect will need a gigantic outlay of capital, far more than 
the British tax-payer will ever care to invest on such a speculative 
venture. 

The Government has met this movement by suppressing meetings 
at Ballinrobe and elsewhere. This has not only rendered a considerable 
service by showing the graziers that they have not been absolutely 
deserted by Great Britain, it has also made Mr. Davitt ridiculous. 
Thinking Irishmen are necessarily struck by the spectacle of a member 
of Parliament eluding the police by making a wide detour, crossing a 
lake, and then sneaking through a landlord’s demesne to reach Ballin- 
robe, solely with the object of shouting a few words of defiance in the 
street, for he was careful, on the appearance of the police, to disappear 
into a friend’s house. In the meanwhile the agitation has somewhat 
abated in vigour and in intensity. This is, however, but temporary. 
Mr. O’Brien is now concentrating his efforts on securing the return to 
the new County Councils of party politicians, most of whom are 
absolutely unacquainted with the slightest details of county business. 
Should these men prove their incapacity to the satisfaction of the 
Kuglish people they will only furnish an additional argument against 
Home Rule. At the same time roads and other public works will 
suffer through their maladministration. So short-sighted a statesman 
as Mr. William O’Brien can, however, hardly be expected to realise 
this. Once the County Council elections are over this agitation must 
revive with even greater force and power. It must be remembered some 
graziers have already thrown up their farms, and that, therefore, others 
will probably be compelled to do so. People are asking themselves 
what the Government intend to do to protect these men. Much as 
Mr. William O’Brien may be discredited in Ireland, he has at least 
power enough left, when backed by the greed of the cottier peasantry 
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of Mayo, to bring as much ruin on his own adopted county as he 
wrought on Tipperary in the past. His only hope of achieving 
success is to create such a system of terrorism in the county, that 
landlords and graziers will be only too glad to sell their rights (at a 
ridiculously low figure) to the Congested District Board. It may be 
all very well for the Chief Secretary to undertake that, as a member 
of the Board, he will certainly do his utmost to persuade his col- 
leagues not to look at a single one of these farms. This is by no 
means a sufficient guarantee to the landlord or to the grazier. Mayo 
graziers and landlords want more than this. ‘They wish the Government 
to come to their assistance and protect them from intimidation. Let 
boycotting be suppressed by the strong arm of the law. Let the 
county be proclaimed, if necessary. Let the grazier be safeguarded 
in his rights. Then, when peace has been restored to the county, it 
may be possible to do much to solve the problem of the congested 
districts. A great deal may and must be done slowly, gradually, and 
bit by bit. It will only then be possible to consider the situation 
with judgment, and with every consideration for all actual and exist- 
ing rights. There is much reason for the hope that, by that time, 
steps will be taken to enlarge holdings, and permanently place the 
people in a position where they can be thoroughly secured from the 
ravages of the famine in the future. ‘The adoption of any other 
policy must not only cause hardship and injustice to landlords and 
graziers alike, but accentuate the congestion it is now sought to 
relieve. 


Aw Irisn Untontsr. 











BUTLER’S LIFE OF COLLEY: 


ly is right that this book should have been written, and it is written by 
the right man; right that a fitting, even if it be a somewhat tardy, 
tribute should be paid to a gallant soldier, who, despite the clouds 
that gathered darkly around the close of his distinguished career, 
justly deserved the esteem of his fellow countrymen; right again 
that the work of vindication should be entrusted to a contemporary 
and companion in arms, one well versed in war, who had himself been 
in action in many of the stirring episodes, who knowing full well 
of his own knowledge its chances, changes, and colossal difficulties 
could deal fairly, without kindly prejudice, yet sympathetically, with 
a comrade, an undeniably capable leader, who was yet denied a full 
measure of success. ‘There can be little doubt but that this book will 
have the effect of rehabilitating its subject in the opinion of the crowd, 
the larger worth-seeking mass of people, that is to say; for to the 
well-informed discriminating few Colley’s reputation has never 
suffered seriously. Ile has still a wide circle of admirers, men who 
have believed in him throughout, and who will now welcome Sir 
William Butler with deep satisfaction. For now, at last, the true 
story is told, fully and unsparingly, and we have the record of events 
set forward in a way never done before. 

Yet one point should be made clear at the very outset. Butler’s 
admirable work is in no sense an apology. It is a defence, no doubt, 
but with no conscious aim of advocacy, no desire to blink facts or 
explain them away. ‘The defence is of the best kind—a straightforward 
statement put in fine language with all the eloquence of a master 
of nervous picturesque English; and the facts are, for the most part, 
left to speak for themselves. Sir William is often critical—at times 
severely so. He does not hesitate to comment where it is necessary, 
but he does so fairly, always with an unbiassed, independent spirit. 
Ife blames, too, on occasion; but, for the most part, his strictures 
are for others than Colley; they are for those whom Colley might 
have blamed, but whom he spared generously and chivalrously, to 
bear the brunt of his misfortune alone. No one can read this record 
of aremarkable life, spent in the service of his country, without emotion 
and regret; when we are let into the innermost recesses of his true 
character, and can realise the courage and self-reliance with which he 
faced trials and bore himself indomitably against fierce odds in a 
strenuous but unequal fight, we must do justice to this ardent soul. 
We have to thank Sir William Butler for showing him to us as he 
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really was, from the early days when he patiently prepared himself 
for the great charges he was ambitious some day to hold; during the 
gradual development of his strength and usefulness, as he was called 
to be the trusted adviser of people in high places, and became widely 
known and appreciated ; at last, when he became the principal actor 
in public affairs, the man at the helm steering the ship through shoals 
and quicksands, and meeting final shipwreck through no fault of 
his own. 

High fortune and enduring fame were at one time easily within his 
grasp; he did great things for others; it was only when he acted for 
himself that the reward was withheld, although he possessed means far 
in excess of those which earned renown for lesser men. ‘The epitome of 
his life-story is contained in the lines so aptly quoted from Pi/ip von 
Artevelde, by Sir William Butler, and standing in the place of 
preface :— 

“With a noble nature and great gifts 
Was he endowed, he nothing lacked 


in soldiership except good fortune.’’ 


Luck in the great game of war is undoubtedly lord of all. Colley 
could not answer to the first requirement demanded by Napoleon when 
choosing his generals: * Lst-i/ heureuy 2” In small things, fortune 


came to him with both hands full; in great, it was niggard or tarried 


by the way. This constant good luck, in weather, appointments, all 
the minor matters of life waited on him so constantly, that he is con- 
strained to exclaim, ‘‘ It almost frightens me,” and in the end he saw 
that his apprehension was justified. His luck turned, as time’s 
whirligig brought its revenges, and that he realized this cruel fact is 
apparent in the most intimate private letters of the latest date. Not 
only did he realise that he was “unlucky,” but he had a strong but 
melancholy impression that these about him were brought within the 
shadow of his altered fate. 

It is in this connection that the very last letter he wrote may be 

quoted as full of deep pathos. It was to his dearly beloved wife, whom he 
is striving to brace up against the verification of a dread presentiment 
which is oppressing more sorely and with ample reason. “ Don’t let 
life be all dark to you, if I do not come back. . . . It is a strange 
world of chances, one can only do what seems right to one in matters 
of morals, and do what seems best in matters of judgment, as a card- 
player calculates his chances. The wrong card may turn up, and 
everything turn out to be done for the worst instead of the best. . 
It is no use complaining because things are not as we might wish—we 
must only brace oneself up to meet them as they are.’ This letter 
was written on the eve of Majuba, and was found at the top of the 
papers in the despatch-box. 

Gieorze Pomeroy Colley came of a good old stock ; the Colleys were 
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nearly related to the Wellesleys, and the great Duke of Wellington r 
readily acknowledged the ties of blood. The lad became a soldier 8 
from choice, although his first master at Cheam School soon discovered V 
in him great mathematical genius, a forecast fully justified in after i 
life, and would have had him seek University Honours. At Sandhurst u 
Colley was fucile princeps as he was in later years at the Staff fi 
College, through which he passed with unexampled distinction. b 
Always and before everything he was a soldier; it was his constant 
ambition to rise in his profession and at first when opportunities st 
seemed still denied he chafed bitterly. When he at last rose out of ti 
the ruck it was to do administrative and surveying work on the Cape A 
Frontier—not the less did he labour unceasingly to fit himself for y 
command. He was a zealous student of military art and history, 0 
ever taking to heart the lessons of the past taught by the greatest n 
masters of war. His biographer tell us how steadily and persistently h 
he read, how closely he reasoned, how he “laid down for himself a s) 
clear system of thought, already looking forward to a time when he q 
might possibly be called to wider fields of action and enterprise.” It ti 
was in these quite early days that he began a practice to which Sir fe 
William Butler does not refer, but which I had from Colley himself. i 
This was to rise at 6 A.m., and read two or three hours before break- 
fast every day of the week; a habit that became second nature with fe 
him, and which he never abandoned even when immersed in and occu- Vv 
pied with the most momentous affairs. \ 
The first shot he heard fired in anger was in the Chinese war of Ww 
1860, in which he served as a simple captain of infantry. Fourteen re 
years elapsed before he was again actively engaged, but it was a Ww 
period of continuous growth in mental training and practical experi- fi 
ence. His promotion had been slow, but he caught up more fortu- m 
nate comrades by obtaining, through the good offices of Sir George 
Grey, a brevet majority for his brilliant services on the Cape Frontier. R 
The recommendation had been long and steadily set aside at the ” 
Horse Guards as the plea that the “service” had not been war 80 
service, although Colley’s diplomacy had admittedly staved off a war, hh 
and there was no answering the fresh argument that it was surely O1 
better to avert than to cause bloodshed. It was at this period, when U 
he carried all before him at the Staff College Examinations—beating 
us all, older students who had been longer under training, clearly out fo 
of sight—that I began a friendship which was only ended with his T 
untimely death. He was to us, one and all, the beau ideal of a fi 
soldier, a Bayard sans peur ct sans reproche ; modest and unassuming h 
for all his wide attainments and obviously great mental power, the Ww 
cheeriest of companions, ever foremost in sports, happily endowed au 
with an inexhaustible fund of humour, the keenest sense of it, and on 
an infectious laugh that was echoed in peals of merriment-—we th 
t\ 
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recognized in him all the traits that go to make a leader of men, that 
strength and decision of character, that subtle influence that carried 
weight with all around him, due to his undoubted gifts, and to an 
innate sweetness of disposition, a kindliness, considerateness, and 
unfailing charm of manner. Sir William Butler brings out these 
fine traits, and with a hearty appreciation that will be fully endorsed 
by all who knew Sir George Colley. 

Staff service of varied character followed on the completion of the 
staff training, but the great opportunity for distinction did not come 
till 1874, when Colley was summoned to join Sir Garnet Wolseley in 
Ashanti. The march on Coomassie was now nearly prepared, and 
yet an indispensable service, that of transport, was so indifferently 
organized that it collapsed, and, but for Colley, the forward 
movement would have been altogether impossible. The work 
he did was almost incalculable; his energy was boundless, his 
spirit unflagging, his mastery over the laggard carriers so un- 
questioning that he soon created order out of chaos, and the expedi- 
tion was saved. Sir William Butler, who was there winning laurels 
for himself, expresses himself as follows, upon Colley’s work in that 
campaign :— 

*'The men who can recollect Colley in Ashanti are now a small band, 
for nearly a quarter of a century has since elapsed, and in a few 
years none of them will remain. But by the latest left of those who 
watched his work, and saw the manner of its accomplishment, he 
will be remembered as the choicest type of British officer—calm, 
resolute, with energy superabundant, of immense resource, absolutely 
unsparing of self, and withal so quiet, so modest, never a mishap 
finding him unprepared, never a moment too pre-occupied to bear in 
mind the needs or rights of others.” 

Another, a perfectly independent witness, the late Mr. Winwood 
Reade, of The Times, bears the same testimony. “ Colley,” he wrote, 
“was an extraordinary man; he dashed about all over the country, 
sometimes using persuasive words, sometimes burning a village 
he had very narrow escapes; his servant was shot .... More than 
once I heard the remark, ‘ What should we have done without 
Colley 2?” 

It was here in Ashanti that the strong bond of friendship was 
forged between Colley and his chief that stood unbroken until the end. 
The foundation was a common admiration andesteem. Colley could 
find no words too strong in praise of Wolseley. ‘ As for Sir Garnet,” 
he writes, when on his staff a year later in Natal, “ I feel that if I 
work long with him I shall lose all calm judgment of his character 
and abilities in their fascination. Nothing ever seems to put him 
out ; work, play, difficulties, annoyances, all seem to be the same fun 
that a good run is to a hunting man. It is enough to make one feel 
twenty years younger to hear him after working hard from perhaps 
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six in the morning till five in the afternoon, run upstairs three steps 
at atime singing like a schoolboy, and turn us all out for a game 
of tennis or a gallop.’ 

On the other hand, the chief’s appreciation for his gifted sub- 
ordinate was so deep that he had made a compact with him that 
he should join him whenever he took command in the field. Colley 
made this a condition when he accompanied Lord Lytton to India, 
and it was accepted by the Viceroy—not without repining. Lut so it 
stood: “ 


_ 


am free to leave (India) for any active service if you (Lord 
Wolseley) want me.’’ The call came in 1879, at the close of the 
Zulu War, when Lord Wolseley replaced Lord Chelmsford, and Colley 
became Chief of the Staff, to be summoned back hurriedly to the Kast 
after the catastrophe at Canbul ending in the murder of Cavagnari. 
It was then that Lord Wolseley declared in General Orders that he 
‘could not too strongly express the value of the assistance ’’ he had 
received, or the advantage he had derived, from Colley’s “ sound 
military and political judgment.’ 

He had already ‘wt the staff on which Lord Lytton leant with 
all his weight in India. The times were perilous, and grave troubles 
threatened : famine in two presidencies, unrest within, frontier dis- 
turbance, the near danger of a great European war. It is now well 
known that Colley took a line opposed to the traditional views of 
the Indian official mind, and gave his « 


pinion with a directness that 
many of the old school strongly resented. All this is controversial 
matter hardly settled to this day, and it is beyond the limits of this 
article to enter into a discussion of the “ forward,” as opposed to the 
quiescent, policy, the comparative merits of which still strongly agitate 
many minds. It may be said, par parenthése, that two of the 
most eminent living authorities on frontier affairs, Lord Roberts 
and Sir Donald Stewart, are so diametrically opposed in these 
matters, that not long since when they met and lived for more than 
a fortnight under the same roof, the subject was tacitly tabooed between 
them. That Lord Lytton thought as Colley did is certain; he had 
soon yielded to the personal ascendency of his secretary, fost ered as 
it was by deep-seated affectionate esteem. There was much to draw 
the two together. Both possessed highly cultured literary tastes, both 
had the poetic and artistic temperament strongly developed. Then, 
behind the winning manner and sweetness of disposition, was Colley’s 
strong character ; his intellectual force, his quick grip of questions, his 
power of lucid logical exposition, etc., were just the qualities to com- 
mend him to Lord Lytton. ‘I may now tell you,” writes the Viceroy 
during one of Colley’s absences, ‘how terribly I have missed and 
continue to miss you, my dear Colley. No one can replace to me in 
the slightest degree the strength I derive from your assistance, or the 
comfort of your friendly and helpful presence at my right hand.” 
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Again he confesses his dread of “those trumpet calls which still 
threaten me every day with the irreparable loss of your assistance in 
my ever-anxious task out here.” Then after Colley has left him we 
have the prostration of despair: “ Adieu my dear and true friend. | 
miss you every hour more than I can say... . .” 

The separation was caused by the advancement of the private 
secretary to the post of High Commissioner of South East Africa. He 
had accepted one of the most onerous tasks that has ever been imposed 
upon a British pro-Consul. “To George,” writes the devoted wife, 
“the change was a welcome one from the often trying position of an 
irresponsible adviser to that of a responsible ruler with power—or at 
all events such semblance of power as is allowed to man—of working 
out what he planned.” His chance had come, and he gladly seized 
it, but it was to embark on a sea of troubles, to meet with storms too 
dark and hostile to be laid even by his courageous genius. There were 
many pressing and momentous questions awaiting his firm hand, but 
the chief and most threatening —our relations with the recently annexed 
Transvaal—was not at the moment fully realized on the spot or at 
home. The general situation in South Africa was in nowise regarded 
as critical, no one believed that the Boers were determined to throw 
off British rule even at the cost of an appeal to arms. Sir Owen Lanyon, 
the administrator of the Transvaal, to the last held blindly to the 
conviction that the desire for independence was only “ tall talk.” On 
the very eve of the rising he silenced apprehension by repeating the 
old story of “Wolf.” Within a week of the explosion he wrote : 
“The Boers are incapable of any united action and they are mortal 
cowards, so anything they may do will be but a spark in the pan.” 
It is plain that the newly arrived High Commissioner was not well 
served by those who acted as his eves and ears in the disturbed pro- 
vince, and it is equally certain that had Sir George Colley been in a 
position to give his close personal attention to the Boer question there 
would have been no war.  Ilis biographer reminds us that the Boers 
knew him by name and character well, and would have listened to 
him had he approached them himself, and, using that subtle influence 
he could exercise in no common degree, dealt with the crisis in a 
sympathetic conciliatory spirit. 

No part of this Life is more valuable, of more absorbing interest, 
than its closing chapters. Sir William Butler gives a masterly résumé 
of our relations with the Boers, discussing the whole of the negotia- 
tions, the acts that followed them, the mistakes which were made with 
their attendant disasters, writing always with a firm and impartial 
hand. It is, of course, his main intention to show how they affected Sir 
George Colley, but they may be commended for close study, espe- 
cially now when revived unrest looms like an ominous cloud over the 
horizon, and fresh couflict is by no means impossible. Colley was 
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naturally constrained to take active steps and coerce the insurgent 
Boers, but it was with no eagerness that he gathered up his small 
force to begin the fateful war which is the one dark blot on our 
modern military annals. That there should have been no war was his 
real conviction. It might have been avoided by happier diplomacy, 
and he entered upon it with regret. He learnt, too late, as Sir William 
Butler forcibly points out, that he had been “listening to false pro- 
phets and following false guides” in gauging the situation in the 
Transvaal. 

The military problem that now presented itself was one of extreme 
difficulty. It was hampered at the outset by inadequacy of means; 
it was soon to be intensified by the unexpected prowess of an enemy 
hitherto despised. Colley could not afford to wait ; the imperial pres- 
tige must be forthwith vindicated, the British garrisons, beleaguered 
within the Transvaal, must be relieved, without halting for reinforce- 
ments. Yet the prompt advance to Lang’s Nek, the throat in truth of the 
passage into the ‘Transvaal, was essentially a forlorn hope, a desperate 
enterprise, but one that must imperatively be undertaken. He was 
hopeful, but not over-confident himself. Others watched the issue 
with positive misgiving. ‘“ Consummate General that I believe Colley 
to be,”’ wrote an officer who was in his camp before the attack, “ the 
incarnation of intelligence . . . . yet tis heavy odds, and, with such 
shots as the Boers are, still heavier.” Colonel Deane, Colley’s second 
in command, is reported to have remarked, on seeing the whole 

sritish force paraded: “* What a mouthful it looked!” It was 
especially weak in cavalry, the arm most sorely needed, and this want 
was, no doubt, largely responsible for the failure that ensued. Colley, 
in a manly and most touching letter to his old and much-reverenced 
military leader, while accepting the full measure of blame, tells ] ord 
Wolseley that he attributed the loss of the day to the strange in- 
effectiveness of his artillery fire,and the failure of the cavalry charge. 
It was not, in truth, cavalry at all, merely a handful of stray troopers, 
and the balance untrained mounted infantry. 

Colley had been guilty of the unpardonable crime—that of non- 
success; but if ever failure could be condoned, it was on this ocea- 
sion. He was not cast down, however; he was of the stamp that 
meet adversity with noble fortitude braced up for fresh endeavour 
“Don’t fret about me,’ he writes to his wife two days after the 
battle ; “ about myself I do not care, and I never believe I could 
have cared so little what people will say or think about me. I am 
satisfied 1 was right to advance and attack, and attack as I did. All 
that I care for is for the good men gone, and for their poor wives 
and relatives.” His tender heart was torn with the frightful havoc 
wrought among the staunch friends who had fought by his side. 

The true military policy now was to await reinforcements in the 
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strongly entrenched position he had taken up after Lang’s Nek, and 
this Colley adopted. We find in a long despatch to Sir Evelyn Wood, 
who, although his senior, was coming up post-haste, willing to serve 
under his orders, future plans detailed. They were for a general 
advance after the concentration and consolidation of the new forces 
that were entering the field. Another action was, however, immi- 
nent; for the Boers, emboldened by success, had taken the offensive, 
and, circling round the British position at Mount Prospect, showed 
an intention of striking at Colley’s communications with Newcastle. 
Letter-carriers were intercepted, and the danger was so pressing that 
Colley moved out with a small force to protect his post, going south, 
and bring up a convoy which was close at hand. This led to the 
second action, that of the Ingogo River, a defensive fight in which 
Colley undoubtedly held his ground, although sorely pressed, and in 
the end brought off his wounded and his guns. The action at the 
Ingogo was certainly no defeat, but it showed plainly the gravity of 
the task before him, the fine quality of the enemy, the deadly accu- 
racy of their fire. Colley was still unshaken, still determined, but more 
than ever anxious for support, hoping, as he writes to his sister, that 
it will not be long before he has “ force sufficient to terminate this 
hateful war.” He accepts the blame, as ever, wholly and entirely. 
His fine chivalrous nature was, as always, in the ascendent. ‘“ I 
search in vain among these papers,” says his biographer, “for a 
single sentence of fault-finding with others, of censure upon sub- 
ordinates, of ungenerous language towards his enemies.” 

The closing scene was now near at hand. ‘The crisis had come. 
A fresh and irreparable disaster was to overtake the national arms and 
the soldier who directed them—the failure of a daring feat which, 
with happier issue, would have ranked with the finest achievements in 
war, and stamped its author with the attributes of true military 
genius. It has been too long the fashion to characterise the attack 
and occupation of the Majuba Hill as a mad scheme, suddenly resolved 
upon under pressure of some strong representations from outside, and 
proceeding from a mind disordered by misfortune. No more unjus- 
tifiable assertion could well be made, and we have to thank Sir 
William Butler for his authoritative opinion, based upon a careful 
consideration of the actual facts he has collected with so much care 
and good will. The operation was the slow result of calm, close 
reasoning. Every point had been weighed long in advance; each 
contingency had been considered, and Colley’s decision that it was 
feasible had the unqualified support of his chief Staff Officer and only 
confidant, Herbert Stewart. The reader is especially recommended 
to peruse Sir William’s narrative of the last act in Colley’s life, as the 
first complete and accurate account of Majuba that has ever appeared. 
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Not only does he tell the whole story ; but with the fine instinct of a 
brother-soldier he enters into ( ‘olley *s mind, and describes his intention. 

The main idea in the attack on Majuba, was to seize it by a coup de 
main, and hold it permanently, or long enough to cover the advance 
of the reinforcements now collected at Newcastle. This hill was of 
decisive strategical importance: it could not be neglected, for it must 
soon be included in the Boer line of defence, which was fast closing 
in Lang’s Nek with an impregnable barrier, nor could the reinforce- 
ments be safely brought up before the attack, for the Boers would: no 
doubt forestall the movement, and permanently occupy the Hill them- 
selves. So we see that the attacking column was to take with it three 
days’ full rations, a large store of ammunition, and entrenching tools. 
By the scheme of attack, posts were to be occupied along the ascent, 
so as to keep up a communication with the camp below, and thus at 
one spring, Colley hoped to establish himself at a vital point within 
the enemy’s line, taking it in flank, and yet keeping up his communi- 
cation with his own main body. When the force from Newcastle 
came up he would be in a commanding position for offence, if indeed, 
the enemy had not already yielded before the shrewdly delivered blow. 

The one element of uncertainty in this well-conceived movement 
was the probable action of the Boers. Would they suffer the Majuba 
stronghold to pass into our hands without vigorous protest, or would 
they make a counter-attack upon the British camp and the line to the 
rear? As we know, they were not slow to come to a decision and 


} 


proceeded to attack the great hil 


4 
List 


l promptly and with surprising 
determination. Colley it will be seen never feared for the result, 
neither when he reconnoitred the position he was about to oceupy 
from a distance, nor when he was actually in possession of it. He 
and those with him believed that the position was impregnable, the 
impression was so strong that it begat a sense of almost reckless 
security. The men showed themselves defiantly challenging the 
enemy, the chief and his staff postponed the necessary works of 
entrenchment for which they had come prepared. Colley no doubt 
hoped and wished to remain unobserved on the great point of 
vantage he had gained; the longer the Boers remained in ignorance 
of the seizure he had made the better he could consolidate his hold 
and give that permanence to a little garrison which was the essential 
feature of his scheme. Opinions have differed as to the first effect of 
his occupation of Majuba upon the Boers below, many thought and 
still think that in the first shock of surprise they were preparing to 
retire, and Sir William Butler tells us that in a hastily summoned 
council of war withdrawal from their position was suggested but at 
once vehemently opposed. The Boer General, Smidt, seems to have 
clearly realised that the force on the Hill was small, and soon after 


Lares, 


7 A.M., he had ordered an advance on a plan which, Butler di 
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“stamps him as one of the ablest leaders of mounted infantry that 
have appeared in modern war.” 

The Boer fire was desultory, although at times effective, the 
advance slow. ‘There was no marked development of the attack by 
lpm. The assailants were no doubt checked by the precipitous 
nature of the hill-side, and were stopped absolutely, as it seemed, a 
hundred feet below the top. Yet a small party had gained a coign 
of vantage unobserved, and, breaking out suddenly, had delivered 
a point blank volley against a picquet in front of them, and almost 
swept it away. ‘This first unexpected success caused a panic which 
could not be easily allayed. Fresh waves of advancing foes increased 
it rather; the defenders fell back from position to position, continually 
overmatched and outnumbered, shot down continually by a rapid and 
most deadly fire. ‘There is much confusion and discrepancy in the 


account of the events now occurring,” says Butler, nor do we need to 
know more than that the fight had gone against us, that a general 
retreat followed, but that one man stood his ground, like the captain 
of a sinking ship, * cool and collected as ever,” going down at his 
post in the general shipwreck of the day. 

Many wild stories have been told of the demeanour of the sorely 
tried but indomitable spirit in this last episode, when making his last 
stupendous bid to retrieve his fallen fortunes. It was said that after 
the ascent was won, he lay sunk in apathy, or yielded to heavy 
slumber, that he gave no directions, exercised no command ; that when, 
at the final rush, he saw that failure was again irrevocable, he had 
shot himself with his own hand. Sir William Butler has given the 
lie direct to these aspersions. He quotes an eye-witness, who declares 
that “Sir George Colley kept moving about our lines. He never rested 
for more than a moment. . . . Everything he did was in his usual 
deliberate, quiet, cool manner, and that was his demeanour as long as 
he was alive that day, or at least up to the moment I saw him last.” 
That last was in the forefront facing the foe. ‘ The General never 
moved from where he was,” says another actor in that sad day. He 
was alone, and there as he stood a Boer bullet crashed through his 
brain. “On the summit of Majuba Hill, sword in hand, facing his foes 
—he fell. Less tragic might easily have been the closing scene, but 
not even the consolation of victory could have added to the quiet 
heroism of that supreme end that comes evenly to victor and 
vanquished on the battle-field.”’ 

Arruur GRIFFITHS. 








DANGEROUS TRADES. 
A CASE FOR LEGISLATION. 


Ait. trades are dangerous, but none are so dangerous as that of 
doing nothing.” Such is the conclusion which has been hammered 
out of the gravest facts of industrial life by the facetious and igno- 
rant, who themselves pursue with tenacity this object of their appre- 
hension. It is not, however, to this class of mind that I would 
address myself, but to the wider company of thoughtful and serious 
people who recognise the gravity of the fact that illness and suffering 
are often the direct product of certain industrial employments. 

From the attitude of our public men both in and out of Parlia- 
ment it is, I think, conceded that not only the duty but the interest 
of the State demands provision of safeguards for the lives and the 
health of its industrial community. For since the days of Lord 
Shaftesbury, when the skeleton of our labour laws was being set up 
amidst considerable opposition from both political parties, no consistent 
or sustained opposition has been accorded to the general principle of 
protecting the labourer in the employment by which he earns his 
living. But yet in all the legislation which has been passed in the 
memory of living men, only slight and very gradual recognition has 
been given to the special claim of those whose occupation is inhe- 
rently injurious to health. In the comprehensive Act of 1878, which 
consolidated all former legislation relating to factories and workshops, 
amass of injunctions is laid upon employers for the protection of 
women, young persons, and children from many of the abuses relat- 
ing to hours of employment and the general conditions of labour, 
which in the first half and middle of this century were gross and 
open scandals. But of provision against the injurious nature of 
an occupation itself we find practically no intent, unless it be in the 
restriction of youthful labour in certain processes and the prohibition 
of eating meals in certain premises. Five years later the first real 
recognition of the claims of workers in dangerous trades was obtained 
by the Act of 1885. One of the main purposes of that Act was the 
compulsory registration and regulation of factories in which the 
manufacture of white lead was carried on. It was, in large measure, 
a white lead Act, recognising the danger of that industry. 

dut the attempt of 1885 though real of its kind, dealt only with one 
trade; con :leration of the multitude, recognition of their existence as 
a multitude was first given in the Act of 1891. By the sections which 
deal with dangerous occupations the Secretary of State is empowered to 
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issue Special Rules for the government of such trades as are certifie 1 
by him to be dangerous or injurious. Unhappily this power is ham- 
pered and well-nigh nullified by the corresponding power of objection 
given to the employer who may refuse to accept the Special Rules 
proposed by the Secretary of State, or who, even after their accept- 
ance, may require their reconsideration. ‘I'wo courses are then open 
to the Secretary of State. He may assent to the objection and agree 
to the modifications proposed by the employer, or he may refer the 
matter to arbitration. By the first course, not the Secretary of 
State, not Parliament, but in effect the employer whose dangerous 
industry needs control is the final court by whom the controlling rules 
are drawn. ly the second course the matter in dispute is referred to 
two arbitrators. In the event of their disagreement they may 
appoint an umpire, but if they cannot agree upon a person the chair- 
man of quarter sessions appoints an umpire whose decision is final. 
Thus matters which ought to be settled by the Secretary of State 
with the guidance and control of Parliament, are taken out of his 
hands and placed either in those of a prejudiced or of an irre- 
sponsible power. By the recognition of experience, matters though 
grave yet of lesser import, in the general body of factory and work- 
shop legislation are not so treated. The power given to employers 
under the earlier Factory Acts to refer to arbitration questions 
involving the fencing of dangerous machinery was considerably 
modified in 1878; it was absolutely withdrawn in 1891. Admittedly 
therefore, arbitration has failed in the control of ordinary industries 
involving no special risks to the health of the operatives ; its appli- 
cation to trades where greater perils are daily confronted is both 
illogical and unwise. It would be indiscreet to essay the Atlantic in 
a boat which has failed to cross the loch. 

If doubt should exist in the mind of anyone as to the inefficiency, 
nay the absolute mischievousness of the practical application of 
arbitration, it should be removed by a consideration of the events 
which have occurred in relation to the Pottery trade. The dangerous 
character of this industry has long been recognised, for as much as 
twenty years ago restrictions were placed upon the taking of meals by 
women, young persons, and children in certain parts of the factory. 
In 1893, under the new Administration, a committee was appointed to 
enquire into and report upon the dangers of employment in potteries, 
and to recommend regulations for their control. Special Rules based 
upon these recommendations were issued to the master-potters in 
1804 ; objections were raised by the employers, and to save the delay 
and expense of arbitration, certain compromises were arrived at, and 
the accepted and attenuated Special Rules received the force of law. 
l‘our years later the breakdown of these rules became manifest, and 
the conditions of employment in this trade were acknowledged to be 
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a standing reproach to our industrial system. During the last Session 
of Parliament public attention was constantly drawn to this subject ; 
the Home Secretary promised to inaugurate stronger regulations, and 
great expectations were based upon this promise. When, however, 
the rules were issued, it was obvious to those familiar with the industry 
that they fell far short of the grave necessities of the case. The 
subject was debated at some length in the House of Commons on 
July 29th, when the Llome Secretary stated that ne would have liked 
to make the rules more drastic, but by issuing them in the less rigid 
form the opposition of the manufacturers would be disarmed. ‘To 
this argument protests were made and regrets were expressed that, 
since the difficulty of proceeding under existing powers was declared 
to be so great as to destroy the hope of securing strong regulations, 
the Government were not prepared to adopt prompter and more 
hopeful methods of procedure, which would enable the important 
provisions then omitted to be embodied in the new rules. To nearly 


all these suggested provisions the Secretary of State’s answer had 
been sympathetic but regretful that the employers’ sanction could not 


be obtained, and that any further attempt at strengthening the rules 
would entail months of delay in their institution. 

The debate left the reform party in much the same case as that of 
an army which has gone forth to fight, but has failed to engage the 
enemy. For although the enemy were present on the field in 
strength, the reformers’ well-directed fire of argument fell upon the 
earthworks of their sympathy, behind which they remained in the 
trenches of employers’ objections. But each soldier felt that though 
he had not succeeded in his whole endeavour, the condition in which 
conclusions had been left, represented the irreducible minimum below 
which they could not possibly sink. The event proved widely different 
from the expectation. No sooner were the rules issued, emaciated 
and meagre as we thought them, than the manufacturers, em- 
boldened by past experience, began to raise objections to many of 
their provisions. Recourse was then had to arbitration, and in the 
surrender of positions which again followed, little vitality was left to 
a code never surcharged with vigour. 

To take one illustration: One of the proposed rules required that 
persons employed in the dangerous processes, should be provided with 
lavatory accommodation ; that the water should be laid on, and that 
every basin should be furnished with a tap and waste pipe. Ly this 
simple and even homely means, one of the most essential measures 
of protection would have been provided; and the requirement was not 
excessive in its demands upon the ingenuity or the pocket of the 
manufacturers. Yet there was a revolt. It was apparently felt that 
the tax upon purse and ingenuity would be too severe if a tap had to 


be supplied to every basin, so the magnitude of the demand was 
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reduced until it finally took one tap to equal two basins! To the 
public this must seem, as indeed it was, a sordid higgling ; but to those 
employed, the bargain carries a deeper meaning. For in many “ground 
laying” and majolica painting rooms, only five or less than five persons 
are employed; only one basin therefore need be supplied, and the 
water for this tapless basin may have to be fetched from a distant and 
much required tap, while each worker awaits his turn, and the 
minutes of the dinner hour slip by. If the washing conveniences are 
inadequate or difficult of attainment, their merit is lost. In this 
trade it is especially essential that they should be quickly accessible, 
for in spite of constant appeals that a time should be set apart for 
washing, as in the white lead trade, the workers are still obliged to 
devote part of their meal hour to the task of ridding themselves of the 
poisonous dusts of their occupation. Thus is presented the spectacle 
of a trade so hazardous as to have called three times for the special 
interference of the State, whose principal evils are, owing to the 
cumbrous and defective machinery of the law, still unrestrained and 
clamant for redress. 

But the pottery trade is not alone in the demands of its operatives 
for protection, although this manufacture and that of lucifer matches 
have, owing to recent events, been most conspicuously before the 
public notice, The Departmental Committee upon Dangerous Trades, 
over which I have the honour to preside, have already reported upon 
the conditions of employment in sixteen trades. Of these, three 
were found to be trades which did not demand government by 
Special Rules, but thirteen are undoubtedly dangerous or injurious 
occupations. To two only out of the thirteen trades has a code of 
regulations been given: the bottling of aerated waters, and the 
vulcanising of indiarubber by means of bisulphide of carbon; whilst 
in the other eleven industries the workers continue to encounter 
acknowledged dangers without protection. 

The actual protection extended in the two instances in which 
Special Rules have been applied is considerably less than was 
recommended. In the bottling of aerated waters, concessions 
were made to objecting employers, and one large section of 
the indiarubber trade, that which embraces all the departments in 
which naphtha is used, was omitted. Within a few months of the 
acceptance of the rules which deal with the departments where india- 
rubber goods are vulcanized by means of carbon bisulphide, protests 
were raised by a firm of surgical instrument manufacturers, and the 
rules had again to be submitted to the perilous process of reconsidera- 
tion. The chief matters under challenge were the restriction of the 
hours of labour of adults, and the prohibition of the employment of 
young persons. As the issue has been raised in this country, I think 
it is of interest to note that in Belgium girls and women between 
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the ages of sixteen and twenty-one may only work in these processes 
five hours a day, two and a-half in the morning, and two and a-half 
in the afternoon, and that the labour of young persons under sixteen 
is wholly prohibited: in France the employment of children under 
eighteen, girls over eighteen, and women is forbidden, as it is in the 
naphtha departments. In Belgium, too, naphtha is recognised as a 
dangerous substance, and factories in which it is used are submitted 
to special control. Where it is distilled, the employment of girls 
and women between sixteen and twenty-one, and of all young persons 
under sixteen is prohibited ; and where it is used for dry cleaning the 
employment of all young persons is again forbidden. ‘With us its 
use is still unregulated, both in dry cleaning works, to which I refer 
later on, and in the exempted section of the indiarubber trade where 
its fumes are given off in equal volume. 

In the annual report of the Chief Inspector of Factories for 1895 
reference is made to “ the frequent loss of eyes from the bursting of 
aerated water bottles,” and in the report for 1897 I find a record of 
137 accidents from this cause. Labellers of bottles are among those 
most exposed to danger, and provisions for their protection were 
therefore recommended by my committee, and were included in the 
rules as they were first issued. But pressure from the manufacturers 
secured the exemption from protection of labellers of bottles standing 
in cases. Within a few weeks of the final issue of the rules in their 
mutilated form, a boy in a mineral-water factory at Brigg lost his 
eye while engaged in the exempted process. In this incident, which 
unhappily does not stand alone, the mischief of the power of arbitration 
and its kinsman, employers’ objections and pressure, could scarcely 
receive better expression. Its lesson will, I hope, be specially remem- 
bered when the allied trade, the testing of bottles by compressed air, 
receives the consideration of the Home Office. 

The amount of protection demanded by the eleven other industries 
varies both in degree and kind, as does the actual danger encountered 
by the operatives. While the workman employed in the use of 
*‘ converters ”’ in steel works runs the risk of being scarred or burnt to 
death by molten steel, the painter in a shipbuilding yard may become 
asphyxiated by the fumes from the quick-drying paint which he is 
using in the peak or the bunker of a vessel. Nor is he menaced by 
this alone, for a conflagration may result from the ignition of the 
vapour by a lighted candle; or even an explosion may be caused by 
contact between a naked flame and a combination in certain proportions 
of atmospheric air and the spirit vapour. Workers engaged in the 
process of “ dry ” or “ chemical cleaning ”’ are continuously exposed to 
the same risks owing to the inflammable nature of the naphtha or 
benzine employed. The danger in both these cases is aggravated by 
the stupefying effects of the vapour evolved ; for not only does injury 
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result to the health from constant exposure to the intoxicating 
properties of these volatile substances, but fire may break out during 
the incapacity of the worker by stupefaction, or it may be directly 
caused by his disabled condition; in either of these situations the 
results are the more to be dreaded. A case has just been reported to 
me of a ship’s painter who received such shocking injuries from burns 
incurred by the fall of his candle into a paintpot, that he lingered in 
pain for more than five months until he died on December 26th. In 
France in certain works where benzine is dealt with, the employment 
of women and young persons under eighteen is prohibited. In 
Belgium also, where it is distilled, the employment of young persons 
under sixteen, and of girls and women between sixteen and twenty-one 
is prohibited ; but the recommendations made by my committee in 
1896, designed to establish precautions for health, and to secure the 
immediate extinction of a fire, or wherever possible to avert its out- 
break, still await embodiment in Special Rules. Germany bears out 
British experience of danger, for in an exceedingly interesting account 
of German factory laws given in the report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories for 1895," it is stated that :— Sometimes in rubbing the 
well-dried woollen stuffs which have first been cleansed by benzine, 
currents of electricity are set up,as ina Leyden jar, so that the mere 
contact with a worker’s finger-nails is sufficient to set the whole 
material in a flame.” 

Again, the driver, fireman, or coupler on lines of railway which run 
in and out of large works, is subjected to constant risk. Where there 
is careful control, excellent and stringent rules are established, which 
do much to diminish the occurrence of accidents ; but the adoption of 
these rules has been voluntary; there is no legal requirement laid 
upon manufacturers to protect the great numbers of men engaged in 
this work, and the establishment of precautions is therefore far from 
universal. Where less care is bestowed upon the safety of the workers 
the proportion of accidents is considerably greater, and those which 
occur have most serious and even fatal consequences. Railway work 
is recognised to be a hazardous calling, and rigorous regulations con- 
trol the action of companies which serve the public; but some of the 
dangers which exist in the economy of factory railways are unknown 
to the workers on public lines. Rails laid too close to each other or 
to a permanent structure ; stacks of coal, heaps of raw material or of 
rubbish deposited in dangerous positions; each presents a situation 
which holds alternative dangers: men are liable to trip and fall upon 
the rails and be run over, and they are liable to be crushed either 
between two passing trains or between a passing train and one of there 
obstacles. ‘“ Gantries,” as the overhead platforms are called, upon 

(1) See Précis of the Factory Regulations in Germany and Austria, prepared by Miss 
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which trucks rest while their contents are deposited in a heap below, 
are often dangerous from their defective construction. They are 
seldom protected by a rail, and are generally composed of loose planks, 
over which men easily stumble and fall. On public railways level 
crossings are only permitted subject to definite regulations. In 
factories, on the other hand, the railway consists of a network of lines 
running throughout the works, in and out of warehouses, to and from 
the stokehole, ete., and over this network of intersecting lines at almost 
every point the workpeople must constantly pass. On dark nights 
new terrors are added to those already inseparable from the manipula- 
tion of enormous masses of red-hot or molten metal. The glare from 
these huge ingots, or the tapping of some gigantic furnace, the din 
of machinery, or the deafening stroke of the steam hammer all serve 
to obscure the sight and sound of an advancing train. When to the 
long list of dangers peculiar to this industry, it is added that there is 
seldom any system of signalling, and that among the numbers of 
people who traverse the rails are young children bringing meals to 
their parents, abundant proof is given of the cogency of the claim 
for regulation. To deny to the more dangerous what has been 
conceded to the less dangerous, would be as illogical in policy as it 
would be indefensible in practice. 

Of the dangers to which the cutlery grinder is exposed much has 
been written. The terrible results of the constant inhalation of dust 
compounded of stone and steel, arrested and appalled the imagination. 
The expression of public opinion led to the adoption in the Act of 
1878 of provisions for the removal of this dust, which were afterwards 
supplemented by the Act of 1895. Although it cannot be claimed that 
grinders’ phthisis has been extirpated, it has been largely diminished 
by the use of ventilating fans. With the example before us of the 
overthrow of such insidious perils by apparently simple methods, point 
is given to the dangers that remain behind and to the indefensibility 
of allowing them free play. It is the more obvious risks which remain 
uncontrolled: those engendered by the bursting or flying of a huge 
grindstone running at a speed of from 200 to 300 revolutions per 
minute, or of a smaller stone running at a higher velocity, which 
reaches even 1,500 revolutions per minute. That these risks are not 
imaginary is proved by the annual report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factorics for 1897, in which it will be seen that 383 of the accidents 
which occurred in that year were due to grindstones. 

Six of the trades to which I have alluded hold these risks of violent 
injury to life or limb, while in four the more subtle and capricious 
dangers confront us, which, though possibly slower in their action and 
more impalpable in their methods are less tractable to treatment and 
not less deadly in their results. In the lithographic printing and the 
] aper-staining trades the peculiar taste of the public for gilded devices 
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necessitates the use of “‘ bronze,” a finely divided powder which generally 
consists of copper and zine, with 0°12 per cent. of arsenic. 

In lithographic printing, bronzing is now chiefly done by means of 
enclosed machines, but in paper-staining work the use of bronzing 
machinery is not general. In hand bronzing, whether in printing or 
paper staining works, the dust escapes into the atmosphere in large 
quantities and is necessarily swallowed, inhaled, or absorbed through 
the skin by the workers. Attention has been drawn to the 
effects of this occupation upon the health of the operatives, and 
to the need for its regulation; experience in this country is 
supported by experience in Germany, where similar results to 
health have been observed and, I understand, satisfactorily dealt 
with. In Belgium, in paper-staining works where poisonous 
ingredients are used, the employment of children under fourteen 
is prohibited. Paperstainers have not only bronze to contend 
with. In the processes of “ flocking,” “mica dusting,” and “ satin 
glazing’’ large quantities of dust impregnate the atmosphere ; 
and the stoves where the printed paper is dried present a further 
danger. The amount of employment actually required in the stove 
itself is not very great, but the heat from this source penetrates most 
of the factory; for even when attempt is made at separation, the 
partitions are generally so inconsiderable as to fail in maintaining 
the temperature in other parts of the works at a level compatible 
with healthy living. Thus, for the want of an adequate means of 
mechanical ventilation and effectual methods of separating depart- 
ments, often as many as 150 or 200 people are compelled to work in 
an oppressive atmosphere. 

File cutting and glass polishing are the two other trades in which 
the operatives are constantly subjected to the slow and stealthy 
growth of industrial disease. The danger in their case is even more 
alarming than in those which have been previously dealt with, as the 
power which daily menaces them is that most pernicious and treacher- 
ous evil, lead-poisoning. In the case of file-cutters, the mischief is 
contained in the bed upon which the file is placed for cutting. This 
is composed of metallic lead ; for although other substances have been 
tried itis declared that none of them give the desired amount of 
resistance without resilience obtained by a lead-bed. My committee 
have recently reported in great detail on the hazardous nature of the 
file-cutter’s industry. It is sufficient here to state that the risks 
inseparable from his occupation are greatly augmented by the evil 
conditions under which the trade is conducted. Cleanliness, ventila- 
tion, sanitary conditions and legitimate hours of labour with all 
that is entailed and understood by these simple sounding remedics, 
would revolutionise the health statistics of the file trade; but the 
difficulty is to obtain these conditions. The rooted customs of this 
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industry are such as in many cares to baflle and Cefy the adminis- 
trators of the law. 

Glass polishing is dangerous in that the powder with which the 
edges of cut glass are treated contains 60 to 70 per cent. of oxide of 
lead. Here again the same remedies are demanded, and fortunately 
they are not so difficult of attainment. In both these cases the 
poison pursues its victims with a malice as relentless as it is 
appalling, which kills or maims as surely as does any explosion 
or accident by violence. 

The State believes, as the existence of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act proves that it does believe, that a workman who suffers injuries 
arising out of and in the course of his employment should receive 
recompense as his due; could a stronger case for such recompense be 
made out than that of a worker in one of these unhealthy trades 
whose injuries, as surely produced by his occupation, are often more 
deadly or more lasting in their consequences than are the simpler and 
cruder results of casualty or misadventure ? 

The examination and criticism to which the pottery trade has 
been submitted have disclosed the lurking terrors of phthisis and 
lead poisoning. But the prevalence of lead poisoning as an industrial 
illness, the power of lead as an element in manufactures is still 
unrealised. Not only is the potter, the glass polisher, the file-cutter 
exposed to its influence, but it claims, too, as victims, the white-lead 
worker most of all, the coach-builder, the printer, the plumber, the 
dyer, the electric accumulator maker, the enameller on iron, the label 
stamper, the tin kettle and saucepan maker, the transfer maker, the 
metallic capsule maker, and even adds to the dangers which already 
threaten the indiarubber worker. It is a commonplace in treatises on 
lead poisoning that it affects women more readily than men, and that 
its effects are specially disastrous to their children. The baneful and 
almost limitless operation upon,industrial life of this one tremendous 
agency, the magnitude of its possibilities in influence upon another 
gvneration, ought to suffice to ensure for those whose daily occupatiors 
bring them continually within its reach the strong and merciful 
protection of the law. 

Lastly, I come to the generation of electricity. Workpeople engaged 
in handling the cables either at the station or in “ transformer” 
chambers are liable to be struck down instantaneously through the 
want of such a simple appliance as indiarubber gloves, or from 
insufficient warning that the silent, motionless, harmless looking 
copper possesses such tremendous properties. Deaths from electric 
shock always must appeal to the imagination and sympathy, for the 
stroke has the suddenness and silence of lightning, the unexpectedness 
and power of the earthquake. 

In the consideration of these questions the history of the immediate 
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past has of necessity come up for review; not, indeed, for carping 
criticism, but that its lessons may be learnt, that the full force and 
bearing of the situation may be realised, and that the fruitlessness of 
its partial measures may lead to the adoption of methods inspired by 
vigour and charged with resolution, so that the settlement of the 
task which lies before us may be effective and undelayed. Its settle- 
ment is not in every case equally simple of achievement, and I do 
not suggest that, if the difficulties which attend the institution of 
Special Rules were removed, all difficulty would be therefore gone. 
But that which would remain, though it may properly be pleaded as 
ground for inaction under existing powers, is readily surmountable 
by an extension of these powers. I have pointed to many trades 
which demand control: in all cases for their satisfactory government 
by Special Rules, the abolition of the power of objection is impera- 
tive. In some cases, to procure their control at all, still further 
legislation is necessary, and these instances are furnished by four of 
the most dangerous trades: the use of inflammable paints, the use of 
steam locomotives in factories, electrical generating works, and file- 
cutting. To realise the position of aship’s painter, using inflammable 
paints, we have only to recall a recent case taken by a workman 
under the Compensation Act. He had suffered injury while he was 
engaged in unloading a vessel: part of the vessel was classed as a 
“factory,” but his side was not, and his claim for compensation there- 
fore failed. In similar plight is the ship’s painter. If the ship is being 
repaired in one situation it isa “ factory,” if in another it is not, and 
Special Rules could not apply. Protection from the hazards of his 
calling cannot now be required for an engine-driver, whose employment 
on the business of the factory calls him outside its precincts. Asa conse- 
quence he receives no legal protection either without or within the 
precincts. It is doubtful if electricity be an “article ” ; it is, therefore, 
doubtful if the places in which it is generated and transformed are 
factories and workshops ; they are not specially so defined, and the list 
of their avertible accidents and deaths yearly lengthens. In file-cutting 
the customs of the trade are so complicated, and responsibility is so 
divided, that again legislation is needed before effective government 
‘an be secured. But for all these cases the legislative remedy is as 
simple as the administrative situation at the moment is confounding. 
The repeal of the employers’ power of objection to Special Rules, and 
the bestowal of additional powers upon the Secretary of State; this 
is the legislative task which lies before us. But whether in detail 
the good is to be gained by big measures or by small, the State must 
recognise that appeal to employers’ sentiment is no remedy. The 
lesson of the past must direct the methods of the future; we must 
legislate, we must enforce. 


H. J. Tennant. 








THE SETTLING DAY. 


It was Mr. Ruskin, I believe, who remarked in the course of a con- 
troversy on the laws which govern the movement of glaciers, that 
though a single herring is not a liquid, a cartload of herrings is. So 
in international relations, while a single pin-prick—to use the 
tiresome phrase invented in France—is not a provocation, a multitude 
of pin-pricks unquestionably is. And for very many years, continu- 
ously, in fact, since the death of M. Gambetta, John Bull has 
been tattooed by successive French Ministers. In the interest of 
the peace of Europe, and of the realization of the dream of the 
Tsar, it is high time that this process of petty exasperation should 
cease. 

No diplomatist will challenge the statement that, if France and 
Great Britain settled their differences, the most formidable menace 
to the tranquillity of the world would be withdrawn. Of course 
there are questions in the Far East, and still nearer at home, which 
will require all the skill, patience, and good will of rulers and their 
advisers to adjust amicably. ‘There is, however, a growing belief in 
the Chancelleries that the Powers are learning that these problems 
can better be settled by co-operation and compromise than by rivalry 
and conflict. New and uncertain elements are entering into these 
international controversies, which threaten to upset calculations based 
upon the old order of things. The United States and Japan, for 
instance, have within quite recent years become active instead of 
potential factors in the world-game. Their accession to the ranks 
of possible combatants tends to inspire caution rather than to promote 
conflict. There remains still the estrangement between the Republic 
and Great Britain which is a constant menace—increasing rather 
than diminishing—to the peace of the world. 

Those who point out in a temperate manner the long list of griev- 
ances—major and minor—which England can draw up against 
France, are described by some as “ jingoes” and disturbers of the 
peace. On the contrary, they are the promoters of a friendly under- 
standing. When two neighbours, whose interest it is to be on the 
best of terms, are sullenly disposed towards one another, and are ever 
on the verge of ruinous litigation, it is a wise course for both to 
formulate in precise terms the wrongs which the one imagines he 
has sustained at the hands of the other. When these grievances are 
specified in black and white, it is generally found that they are more 
capable of adjustment than might be gathered from the general 
invective hurled by one party against the other. I assume that the 
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French have, or suppose themselves to have, a case against Great 
Britain, though, except as regards Egypt, a close study of the better- 
informed French papers has revealed to me nothing more substantial 
than vague and desultory charges that in West Africa the enemies of 
France have been encouraged and supported by British influence. If, 
however, a French writer will formulate the complaints of his country 
against Great Britain, as I propose to do in the case of our grievances 
against France, he will arouse no resentment in England; he will 
materially help to forward the advent of what I have described 
as “ The Settling Day.” 

The serious differences conveniently summarized in the phrase 
“the Fashoda incident” differ in one important respect from the 
other causes of complaint which this country, rightly or wrongly, 
holds that the Republic has given it. Most of the other pin-pricks 
were exasperating, this was directly defiant. When one Great Power 
saysto another—inlanguage as clearly understood by diplomatists asthe 
definitions of Euclid are by geometricians—that the adoption of a cer- 
tain course by the other Government will be regarded as an unfriendly 
action, it means that disregard of this warning will be treated as a 
casus belli. Nor is the clearness of the intimation the least affected by 
the fact that the Power thus warned traverses the grounds upon 
which the warning is based. So long as the Power which asserts that 
the specified act will be regarded and treated as an unfriendly action 
does not withdraw its intimation, the Power which disregards it is 
aware that thereby it challenges a war. Let us take an imaginary 
instance from one of the many apocryphal stories which have been 
circulated in connection with the Dreyfus affair. Let us suppose what 
is not only incredible, but impossible, that the German Emperor had 
really written a compromising letter to Dreyfus, and that that letter 
was in the possession of the French Government; if Germany in these 
circumstances plainly informed France that the production of this 
document would be regarded as an “ unfriendly action,” its publication 
would be followed by war, even ifthe Government of the Republic had 
argued that its submission to the law courts was essential in the 
interests of justice. Or, to take another extremely improbable case : 
had our Foreign Minister expressly declared to Russia that the 
occupation of Herat would be held to be an “ unfriendly action,” no 
amount of arguments, which M. de Staal might be instructed 
to use with Lord Salisbury, would prevent the occupation of Herat 
by the Russians from being a direct challenge to Great Britain, so 
long as the warning was not cancelled. In the case of a possible 
French intervention in the Valley of the Upper Nile, the intimation 
conveyed by Sir Edward Grey was not only; never withdrawn, but 
was formally reiterated by Lord Salisbury on more than one 
occasion. M. Marchand’s presence at Fashoda, therefore, was a 
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distinct and deliberate provocation by the Republic, unless his mission 
were disavowed by his superiors. Mr. Morley, in his recent apologia 
pro vitd sua, has dismissed the Fashoda incident as of no importance, 
and utterly unworthy of the “ uproar” which it excited. Mr. Morley’s 
method of treatment is that of analogy—which, as a philosopher, he 
must know, is the weakest in the world. He compares M. Marchand 
and his hundred Senegalese to innocent children, playing in the fields to 
which there is a disputed claim, and likens Lord Salisbury to a heart- 
less gardener, who let loose ferocious dogs upon the guileless infants. 
Surely if we are to use analogy at all, the Marchand mission was far 
more akin to a band of poachers trespassing in pursuit of game on land 
from which its employers had repeatedly and formally been warned off. 
The mission, however, was virtually disavowed by the description of M. 
Marchand by M. Delcassé as an “ emissary of civilisation,” and it was 
practically repudiated by the orders given to the gallant explorer to 
withdraw from a position which was untenable, on military as well as 
on diplomatic grounds. It is not for Englishmen to pry into the 
relations between M. Marchand and the French authorities ; we are 
concerned simply with the fact that a French military mission— 
absolutely insignificant in numbers and material of war— was found 
flying the Tricolour in districts, from intrusion into which the French 
Government had been formally and repeatedly cautioned. If M. 
Marchand’s retreat is considered by the French as a humiliation, they 
have no one to blame but successive French Ministers, who refused 
to recognise the meaning of a formal warning, and yet were unpre- 
pared to back their defiance by force of arms. 

The Fashoda incident was only the most extravagant and reckless in 
the long series of provocations which for some twenty years France hag 
offered to England. In Egypt the policy of exasperation has been 
pursued relentlessly, with apparently no higher object than that 
avowed by the Chauvinist Paristan Press, “pour embéter les Anglais.” 
M. Gambetta, the one real statesman produced by the Third Republic, 
constantly warned his countrymen of the certain consequences of part- 
ing company with England in the conquest of Egypt. The Comte de 
Paris, in more than one of his interesting letters to the late Henry 

teeve, denounced the inconsequent folly of Government, which he 
likened to a partner in a firm who insisted upon drawing all the 
profits of successful trading, but declined to be responsible for any of 
the risks. M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire—the friendliest to England 
of modern French Ministers—declared to the same correspondent 
that England had no alternative but to pursue the same policy in 
Egypt which France had adopted in Tunis. But French Ministers, 
one after the other, brought themselves to believe that the voluntary 
retirement of France from her partnership with England, constituted 
in some inscrutable fashion, an injury done by this country to the 
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Republic. They found a remarkably convenient engine of irritation 
in the complicated provisions made from time to time in Egypt for 
protection of the rights of bondholders, and for the immunity of Euro- 
pean residents from the gross imperfections of native judicial admi- 
nistration. They knew perfectly well that the British Protectorate— 
whether actual or virtual—was a sufficient guarantee for the security 
of bondholders, and for the impartial administration of justice as bhe- 
tween foreigners and Egyptians. Yet, because the machine was within 
their control, they used it ruthlessly. In order to embarrass Lord 
Cromer the Egyptians have been denied the reproductive employment 
of the savings resulting from British administration. We have not 
complained because, as in the case of Newfoundland, we have scrupu- 
lously respected French rights however inimically they have been 
employed, but rone the less we have felt, and felt deeply, that France 
has not behaved to us as we should have behaved to her if the situ- 
ations had been reversed. 

It may be said, and is said, that in all the manceuvres adopted by 
France in the endeavour to thwart English policy in Egypt she has 
never outstepped technical rights for which she can give chapter and 
verse in treaties and conventions. The admission of this plea does 
not, however, in the least diminish the unfriendliness of the policy. 
Shylock may by his bond be legally entitled to his pound of flesh, 
but his exaction of it can hardly be described as an indication of 
good will to Antonio. In some cases, as we shall see presently, 
France has ignored British rights as defined by her own act and 
deed. But it is not of these wrongs that we have most reason to 
complain. Flagrant violations of unquestioned rights, if persisted in, 
are not met by reproaches and complaints, but by an imperative 
demand for reparation. It is what in private life we describe as 
unneighbourly conduct, which poisons the relations between Great 
Powers and renders a friendly understanding impossible. It may be 
smart business to take advantage of the stupidity or negligence of 
your neighbour, but it is not calculated to win his affection, or to 
dissuade him from standing stiffly upon his acknowledged rights. 
If A has neglected to make good his title to “ancient lights,” B 
has a legal claim to build him out of the sight of heaven; but 
if B insists upon claiming all that the letter of the law grants him, 
he cannot expect that A will regard him with brotherly love. In 
West Africa, for instance, maps in the possession of the Foreign and 
Colonial Offices will show that, within the last twenty years, France 
was prepared to recognise a delimitation of the respective spheres of 
influence, which would have included within our territory a great 
deal more than all the districts which have been recently in dispute. 
No doubt it was due to our own apathy and indifference that we did 
not peg out our claims; nor have we the slightest ground for complaint 
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because France rushed in where we had been too idle to tread. 
Legally and morally—if there be such a thing as international 
morality—French pioneers were entitled to raise the Tricolour in 
districts to which we had never laid definite claim. But when avail- 
ing itself of its rights, the Republic, by the erection of an insuperable 
barricade of hostile tariffs in the hinterlands of the Gambia and Sierra 
Leone, virtually ruined the trade and commerce of those two colonies, 
without, as far as can be gathered, winning any corresponding advantage 
to French industrial enterprise, it was not to be expected that good 
will and good feeling—such as should prevail between white peoples 
in savage Africa—would be thereby promoted. It was this rigid 
insistence upon technically unimpeachable rights, rendering it neces- 
sary for Mr. Chamberlain to push to the uttermost the demand 
for recognition of England’s sovereignty over “dismal swamps,” 
which brought the two countries closer to a rupture than is generally 
understood by the public. Yet the existence of a general under- 
standing between France and Great Britain based upon the homely 
principle of “live and let live,” would have secured the settlement 
of this controversy in a week. That understanding was wanting and 
the consequence was that the two countries came within measurable 
distance of war. 

Take again the case of Newfoundland. There France possesses 
certain rights—not from the English point of view nearly so exten- 
sive as she thinks—conferred by a treaty which will soon be a couple 
of centuries old. French authorities by no means friendly to this 
country have candidly admitted that intrinsically the privileges 
enjoyed by France in our oldest colony, are almost worthless either 
from a commercial or a strategic point of view. But as a lever 
whereby to work annoyance and even injury to British interests these 
treaty rights have considerable value in French eyes. The sympathy 
of the ages has gone out to Naboth in his relations with Ahab, but 
if it had been recorded that the vineyard was useless to him and was 
employed simply as a means of annoying the king and of destroying 
the amenities of his estate, though we should still condemn the 
methods to which Ahab had recourse, we could hardly blame him for 
refusing to regard Naboth as a desirable neighbour. Here again, 
there is no party in England which demands that France's rights 
should be ignored or annulled. We are ready to buy them out on 
reasonable and even generous terms; but there are unquestionably 
those on the other side of the Channel who clamour for their retention 
simply and solely “ pour embéter les Angiais.”’ 

It would be wearisome to examine in detail the almost interminable 
list of instances in most parts of the world of this spirit of unfriend- 
liness and unneighbourliness. The latest Parliamentary paper issued 
on Foreign Affairs furnishes the grossest case not only of want of 
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consideration for English susceptibilities, but of downright bad faith on 
the part of the French Government. The whole story of the events 
which led to the annexation of Madagascar by the Republic, might 
well warn English Ministers to be very wary in their negotiations 
with France. But for my immediate purpose I need go no further 
back than to the date of an important despatch sent by Lord Salis- 
bury to Sir Edward Monson, for communication to the French 
Government. 

On' July 9th, 1898, the Foreign Secretary wrote to the British 
Ambassador in Paris in the following terms :— 


“ Among the first subjects to which I would wish the attention of M. Delcassé 
to be called is the position in which our respective countries stand in respect to 
Madagascar. Some of the most recent acts of the Government which preceded 
that of M. Brisson, have invested the question with an importance greater than 
that which it previously possessed. In the year 1890 the French Ambassador 
at this Court, M. Waddington, signed an engagement by which the Protectorate of 
France in Madagascar was recognised by Great Britain, and to this recognition 
the following condition was attached :—‘ It is understood that the establishment 
of this Protectorate will not affect any rights or immunities enjoyed by British 
subjects in this island.’ The rights, which were among the most important, and 
which were principally contemplated by these words, were the fiscal rights reserved 
to British trade by the Treaty of 1865, with the Queen of Madagascar, under 
which the most-favoured-nation treatment was secured to British commerce, and 
it was stipulated that the duty upon imports should never exceed an ad valorem duty 
of ten per cent. This engagement left no doubt that so long as the Protectorate 
of Madagascar was maintained the fiscal privileges of Great Britain would remain 
secure.” 


Events followed which in the opinion of the French Government 
necessitated the despatch of a hostile expedition to Madagascar, to 
which Lord Rosebery’s ministry took no exception, because in the 
words of Lord Salisbury : “The Government of the Republic used 
language which thoroughly convinced the British Government that 
nothing more than the enforcement of the Protectorate was in view.” 
The statements made by prominent French statesmen as cited in the 
despatch quoted leave no room for doubt on this head. 

Lord Salisbury continues :— 


“This was the language which was consistently employed throughout. The 
Protectorate was to be maintained and enforced. No hint was ever dropped that 
the Protectorate was to be destroyed, and it resulted that the fiscal rights 
which had been confirmed in 1890 appeared to be exposed to no risks whatever 
by the expedition. It was viewed, in consequence, without apprehension by the 
Government and commerce of Great Britain. If they could have known that 
the expedition was to abolish the rights of British commerce and to expose it at 
discretion to duties which would exclude it from the markets of the island, the 
projected campaign would have excited serious and outspoken apprehension in 
this country; and even admitting that the cause of difference might not have 
been sufficient to cause them to depart from the policy they had elected to follow, 
he prospect of the sacrifice of our commercial rights in Madagascar would have 
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furnished reason for very earnest remonstrances from Her Majesty’s Government, 
and from public opinion in Great Britain. The difficulties which naturally attached 
to the French undertaking would have been increased to a formidable degree if 
from the first it had been known in the island that England was protesting 
earnestly against the war, and regarded it as a measure calculated to inflict a 
great wrong on her commerce. In the course of the last month a Decree was 
issued by the President of the French Republic greatly increasing the import 
duties upon the principal articles of British manufacture, and therefore carrying 
still further the infraction of the nghts which British merchants possessed under the 
Treaty of 1865 between Great Britain and Madagascar, and the Convention of 1890 
between Great Britain and France. The annexation by which these rights have 
been set aside was carried out by an expedition commenced and completed under 
the assurance that the object in view was the enforcement of the Protectorate 
and therefore the maintenance of British commercial interests.” 

Lord Salisbury concluded his despatch with these words :—“ I have 
the honour, on behalf of Her Majesty’s Government, to repeat my 
protest against action which, in their opinion, is inconsistent with the 
International rights of this country, and with the assurances given by 
the Government of the Republic.” Here, if anywhere, is a plain, 
direct, and specific enunciation of grievances against France; not the 
less effective because it is couched in language of extreme courtesy. 
The least that might have been expected was that M. Delcassé would 
have traversed the grounds of the indictment, nave tendered an ex- 
planation, or have offered reparation. Not a bitof it. On July 2Ist, 
1898, in response to an urgent request by Sir Edmund Monson, 
the French Foreign Minister “ replied that he would at once person- 
ally study the whole question, and that I [Sir Edmund Monson | 
might be assured that he would deal with it himself, and in a most 
conciliatory spirit.” And for six months neither the study nor the 
conciliatory spirit has produced either explanation or vindication. It 
is true that at the very close of the year, in response to further re- 
monstrance against a decree of the Governor-General of Madagascar, 
reserving the coasting trade between the ports of the island and 
between Madagascar and the neighbouring islands, to the French 
flag, M. Delcassé assures Sir Edmund Monson that the decree has 
not been acted on, not because it was in direct contradiction of repeated 
assurances given to the British Government, but “ by reason of the 
insufficiency of French vessels, in number and tonnage, for the needs 
of commerce and of revictualling the Corps of Occupation.” That is 
all. If M. Delcass¢, however, has failed to furnish any reply to Lord 
Salisbury’s protest, a section of the French Press has attempted to fill 
the gap. Their explanation assumes the simple form of a fw quogue. 
“Tf—” they say in effect—“ we have disregarded undertakings solemnly 
entered upon with you in connection with Madagascar, you have 
never fulfilled your promises to evacuate Egypt, and so we’ll call the 
bargain quits.” In addition to the obvious rejoinder that they have 
not “called the bargain quits,” since they desire to retain all thei: 
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exclusive rights in Madagascar while demurring to our continued 
presence in Egypt, the ¢w quoque is open to two fatal objections. Our 
undertakings to quit Egypt when our work there was accomplished, have 
always been contingent and not unreserved. No one would charge Mr. 
Gladstone with being actuated by any arriére pensée when he was 
constrained to intervene in the domestic affairs of Egypt, but he 
found that it was far easier to get into the country than to get 
out of it; and so, neither in the period which elapsed between his first 
interference in Egypt and the overthrow of his Ministry, nor in his 
subsequent tenure of office, did he see his way to escape from obliga- 
tions which he notoriously detested. No human being could have 
foreseen the circumstances which finally determined our attitude 
towards Egypt. The French may say the same with regard to 
Madagascar, and if the Protectorate had been converted into annexa- 
tion without injury to British commercial interests, we should have 
accepted the plea without demur. But here is the essential difference 
between the two cases: whereas by British reorganisation of Egyptian 
finance, and by the re-establishment of law and order, the French 
apitalist, the French merchant, and the French trader, have profited 
enormously, both in security for their property, and in the remunera- 
tiveness of the capital they have embarked in the country ; English 
trade and commerce have been virtually banished from Madagascar. 

So far I have only cited some—not all by any manner of means— 
of the sources of irritation against France, which can be discovered 
in Blue-books, and in Parliamentary papers, and in public speeches. 
But there is another fount of information which is not so easily 
tapped. Diplomacy has its secrets, which are rightly regarded as 
being as sacred as those learnt under the seal of confession; it has 
others which are “ open ” to a far wider circle than the Chancelleries 
of Europe, which do not appear in Blue-books, or in the speeches 
of statesmen, or in Parliamentary explanations, because they could 
not be substantiated if challenged, except by a breach of inter- 
national good faith. To the first class belong those items of infor- 
mation which reach Foreign Ministers either through the medium of 
secret agents—a channel rarely employed by English statesmen of 
modern days—or by legitimate but still incommunicable confidences 
The latter may be illustrated by “a hard case,” such as is stated to 
test the ingenuity of readers of Vanity Fuir. A and B are two 
powers of which one, B, is only temporarily estranged from a third, 
C; during the continuance of the coolness between Band C, A makes 
overtures to B of a character most detrimental to the interests of C. 
There is a reconciliation between B and C, and the former communi- 
cates to the latter the nature of the proposals made by A; what 
should C do? The knowledge thus acquired must influence the 
attitude of C to A, though even in self-defence it would be 
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impossible for C to divulge the confidences of B. These things ¢ 


have happened, as a glance at memoirs of a comparatively modern Q 
date will show ; they are still happening and will continue to happen. ¢ 
Thus it results more frequently than is commonly supposed that a ' 
Minister in explaining his policy to his countrymen, and to the t 


representative of the country with which he may be engaged in 
controversy, has to give reasons other than those which have really 
determined his attitude. 


These secrets are, of course, known only toa very restricted number f 
of very trustworthy persons. The “open secrets” of Diplomacy, 
however, are at the disposal of anyone who cares to acquire them. 


ary 


Amongst these is the indisputable fact that in every Foreign Court, 
where Great Britain has interests not altogether identical with those 
of some other Power or Powers, the French Ambassador or Minister, 
acting under instructions, has of late years thrown the weight of his 
influence into the scale against England. It was so in Constantinople, 
where French co-operation with Great Britain might easily have 
forced the Sultan to redress the grievances of the wretched Armenians. 
It was so at Peking, where the French Minister was told to say ditto 
to every representation of the Russian representative to the Tsung-li- 
Yamen; it was so quite recently in Madrid, where every member of 
the Corps Diplomatique could tell you that France endeavoured to 
embroil Great Britain and Spain. It is not so many years ago—it was, 
moreover, before the Jameson Raid—that the Government of the Cape 
was well aware of the existence of a tacit agreement between the 
French and the Germans, so far to sink their differences as to combine 
in the congenial task of pinching England in South Africa, an arrange- 
ment which might have had serious consequences but for the occurrence 
of what is known as “ the Kiel incident,” which terminated it. 

It is not necessary to multiply instances. My object is not to 
stimulate the irritation undoubtedly existing in England against the 
constant efforts of a section of French politicians to “ embéter les 
Anglais,” but by explaining the causes to invite a remedy. The 
French may have an equally formidable array of instances of un- 
friendliness and unneighbourliness against us; I cannot imagine its 
nature, but if it can be produced and substantiated, by all means let 
us have it, that we on our side may make amends by a discontinua- 
tion of a policy of useless irritation. There is no British statesman, 
und no British public man, who is not prepared to make any reason- 
able sacrifice in order to put an end to the estrangement which has 
existed all too long, and which is not only detrimental to the interests 
of two countries very largely dependent on one another, but is a 
constant menace to the peace of the world. A reconciliation, however, 
will be neither real nor lasting which has not for its basis the frank 
and permanent abandonment of the policy of “ pin-pricks.” I have 
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endeavoured to show where we have felt the puncture ; it is open to 
any of our neighbours to disclose what they believe to be their 
cicatrices—honestas or dishonestas. Then with a candid recognition of 
wrongs sustained or inflicted, we may have a final settling-day. Till 
then we shall cry “‘ Peace, peace, when there is no peace.” 

Grorrrey C. Noe. 


P.S.—Since the above was written, there appeared in the Z%mes 
the following interesting communication from M. Bellot de Mincieres 
—a name better known formerly in England than to-day—to its 
Paris correspondent. It throws light upon what is stated 
above :— 


“The English must get to understand that France is, above all, a nation of 
soldiers and working men, just as England isa nation of sailors and business men, 
and that England ought not to grudge us our Army any more than we French 
should envy her her Navy. For the Frenchman the national cultus is the tri- 
colour flag. His soil and his flag having received an affront in 1870 and his 
territory having been at the same date diminished by all that was taken from his 
Eastern frontiers, the Frenchman who isa true Frenchman wants the insult to be 
effaced and the national soil to be restored intact. For every true Frenchman 
colonial expansion is only an adventure into which Bismarck impelled us to make 
us forget the Vosges and to put us on bad terms with England and Italy, our two 
natural allies. Every true Frenchman knows that our rulers entered on this 
policy only to be able to give places in the Tongking, Madagascar, and Congo 
jungles to their kinsmen and friends and to provide concessions for their hoor 
companions. Every Frenchman knows, too, that in order to satisfy this mania for 
colonies of which we shall never make anything we send out the choicest officers 
and men to die there. Save for Algeria, which is for us French soil (two million 
Frenchmen are buried there) we should fling the entire Congo, Tongking, and the 
rest into the sea to recover the Vosges, that bit of our flesh still in the hand of the 
Shylock who is keeping it in his claws. The Ministerial Press constantly envenoms 
the Anglo-French question in order to get all Frenchmen without distinction of 
party to rally round it, and make them forget that we have been brought into this 
mess by the rule of second-rate politicians and crafty agents instead of being ruled 
by true Republicans and capable men. The Royalist Press unconsciously andl 
stupidly stirs up the fire in order that the resentment felt by France for humiliating 
kicks may be a pretext for bedizening those whose ignorance and thirst for money 
and honours have landed us in this fix. 

“This is the root of the evil, but nine Frenchmen out of ten have no share in 
these incitements, for they know, as I proved forty years ago, especially at the 
time of the commercial treaty, that, all national policy, whatever its religion or 
humanitarian cloak, having ever been based on material interests, it is a matter of 
business which ought to show a profit. Franee and England are equally inter- 
ested in each other’s prosperity, and can no more think of destroying each other 
than the fish of abolishing water or the bird air. But for England, 1,500 millions’ 
worth of our products would be dead stock. But for France, England would be 
short of articles of food and would have 700 or 800 millions’ worth of goods 
unsalable. 
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Cuapter XXIV. 


Tue next ten days were very fruitful in incidents. Mrs. Norham, when she 
returned to St. Antoine, the morning after Lord Runcorn’s party, had been 
partially, though not wholly, restored to the self-complacency which she 
had lost overnight, by the almost fulsome attentions which she had just 
received at breakfast, and by the fact that the female socialists—the objects 
of her sisterly love—were watching her from the window as she drove 
up in Lord Runcorn’s carriage. Her peace of mind, however, was very 
far from complete, and it was ruffled afresh by her meeting with Mr, 
Bousefield, When she entered the sitting-room which she and he shared, 
using itas a study in a kind of platonic privacy, she found him with a 
grim frown on his face, putting the last words, as she saw by the dash that 
fullowed them, to something which he had been writing. Mrs. Norham 
carefully adopted her most ordinary and unexcited manner. ‘ Good morn- 
ing,” she said, “ I was in such a hurry to get away from that place, that I 
hardly had time for my breakfast, and must ask for a cup of coffee.” Mr. 
Bousefield looked up, and said “‘ Good morning,” with a forced smile. “I 
hope,” he added, ‘‘ you've been having a happy time amongst your grandees, 
Were they all of them lords and ladies? Or was there any common clay 
amongst them ?”’ 

“Oh,” said Mrs, Norham, ‘‘ the party was nice enough—very much the 
sort of thing you would find any evening in London.”’ 

‘*T apprehend,” said Mr. Bousefield, “it must have been very different 
from anything J should find there. It has always,” he went on, leaning 
back in his chair, and pushing his hands deep into his trouser pockets, “it 
has always Then he paused. He uttered several “ hems,” he made 
a reflective grimace with his mouth; and at last, as though with an effort, 
he said, ‘It has always been my rule—one, I must say, which I have 
been very seldom asked to break—never to enter the house of any titled 
person.” 

Mrs. Norham affected to see in this observation nothing that had any 
particular application to the moment. ‘TI can quite understand your feel- 
ing,’ she said. “But your rule is, I think, too rigid. <A few of these 
yeople I have been seeing are inclined and are able to be useful to us. I sup- 
pose, from the look of your manuscript, you have been writing your article 





for The Chairman.” The Chairman was a weekly review, sedately and yet 
burningly Liberal, to which Mr. Bousfield was a valuable and weighty contri- 
butor. “ What,” Mrs. Norham continued, ‘‘ is your subject for this week ?” 
Mr. Bousefield had begun to gather his sheets under the motherly bosom of 
his waistcoat, as though fearful lest Mrs. Norbam’s eyes should pounce, 
like a hawk, upon the heading of them, He was, however, too slow for 
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her ; for this is just what her eyes did do. The heading of his article, 
written in bold letters, was ‘‘ Titles under Modern Demveracy.”’ He had 
of late been accustomed to submit these compositions to her; and so litte 
did false modesty obscure the clarity of her judgment that, although they were 
usually full of reverential references to herself, she had told him with perfect 
randour that she considered them very good. Accordingly, in spite of some 
obvious reluctance on his part, she took his manuscript from him, and pro- 
ceeded to louvk through it. Mr. Bousefield, whose disposition was naturally 
genial, had never hitherto manifested anything like a gift for satire. In- 
deed, all his bitterness had been reserved for that limited class of actions 
to which alone he and his friends applied the term “immorality.” But 
nobody knows his talents, till occasion ealls for their employment; and 
Mrs. Norham, as she ran her eye over his manuscript, perceived that some- 
thing or other had transformed her friend into a Juvenal. ‘* Titles,’’ he 
said, ‘and the fashionable distinctions allied with them, threw a false and 
distorting light over the whole landscape of society. They created, in fact, 
one mirage after another, and they did this most effectively where the social 
soil was in reality most nearly a desert. If an earnest mind,’’ he proceeded, 
‘might see a comedy in anything, few spectacles were more comic than 
that of human beings mistaking these glittering and empty visions for 
realities ; and were it only the base and the foolish who were thus deceived, 
we might be content to laugh and leave fools to their folly. Unfortunately, 
however, this was very far from beiog the case, Unfortunately, these 
visions, at times, deceived loftier souls—those even who were, in other 
respects, the loftiest ; and then, though the comedy of the situation became 
so broad as to lose itself in the farcical, it became also a tragedy—a multi- 
fold tragedy, which involved not only the heroes or the heroines of it, but 
those who had admired and believed in them, and had been sustained by 
their high example.’’ Such was the outline of Mr. Bousefield’s argument ; 
and it was enriched by a variety of social illustrations, which said more for 
the writer's fa cy than for his knowledge of the actual world. Mrs. Norham 
bit her lip, and gave the manuscript back to him. 

‘It is a pity,” she said coldly, ‘that you should have written a thing 
like that. I fail to see the point of it.” 

Mr. Bousefield, who felt like a schoolboy detected in some misdemeanour, 
and was endeavouring to hide his confusion by lounging awkwar lly in his 
chair, and eyeing the undulations of his watch-chain as it lay amongst the 
valleys of his waistcoat, here weakly committed the greatest blunder 
that was possible for him. “I nope,” he said, ‘* you don’t think that the 
article has any—ahem—any personal application ?” 

‘Personal!’ exclaimed Mrs. Norham. in a voice of withering scorn. 
“Do you think I am in any danger of applying such remarks as those to 
myself? Is that, may I ask, what you insinuate 2? No! if I have 
spoken strongly—if I feel strongly about the matter—my feeling, I 
assure you, is on your account, not of my own. An article like that 
is altogether unworthy of you. It is unworthy of your taste and of your 
temper. It is unworthy of your knowledge of the world; and if you 
will allow me to give you a hint which may save you some mortifica- 
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tion, the editor will think it unworthy of the paper to which you propose 
to send it—at least, such is my opinion. I must now go and speak to 
your wife.” 

Had Mrs, Norham’s observation ever condescended to busy itself with 
the ways of irregular affection amongst ordinary and erring mortals, she 
might have noticed that when a married man discards an old mistress for 
a new one, the old one not infrequently consoles herself by making common 
cause with the wife, and unites with her in lamenting that the husband 
“has been got hold of by that dreadful woman.’ Mrs. Norham’s conduct 
was, on the present occasion, a sort of celestial reproduction of the conduct 
of those below her. She found Mrs. Bousefield, as usual, sitting alone in 
the dining-room, and broke in on her with a manner of so much cordiality, 
that the poor solitary lady at first imagined herself to be dreaming. 

‘“‘Dear Mrs. Bousefield,” exclaimed Mrs. Norham, ‘I have asked for a 
cup of coffee. Do let me have it here with you.” 

‘“‘ Surely,” said Mrs. Bousefield. ‘* Will you put your hand to the bell? 
I am just glad of a little company. It’s not so often I have it; and I hope 
you enjoyed your outing amongst the fine folks at the Villa Martin. I'd be 
glad to hear about the table and the ladies’ dresses, if you’re sure,” said 
Mrs. Bousefield, with a faint but irrepressible accent of sarcasm, ‘“ that 
you'd not sooner be having your coffee at your own desk in the library.” 

“Indeed, no!” said Mrs. Norham, with emphasis. ‘‘ Your husband is 
in the library at present; and I can assure you he finds my room a great 
deal better than my company. He is kindness itself; but, as you and I 
know, there are things about women which no man can ever understand.” 

Some women’s hearts are won by praise of their husbands, but never 
was wife’s heart won with so much suddenness and completeness as Mrs. 
Bousefield’s was by this contemptuous reference to hers. In the space of 
a moment a load was lifted from her heart, and had she only been less shy 
she would have saluted Mrs. Norham with a kiss. A white-capped maid 
was ordered to bring the coffee to the dining-room, and meanwhile Mrs. 
Bousefield, in the confiding gladness of her heart, ventured to submit to 
Mrs. Norham some patterns of Scotch home-spun, which were lying on the 
table by her side. ‘ They seem to me,” she said, “I don’t know what 
you'll think—so flimsy like. And yet they've been sent me here by Stuart 
and Maclehose of Sauchiehall Street.” 

The peace which brooded over these ladies seemed little short of 
miraculous ; but Mrs. PRousefield’s beatitude was not of very long duration. 
For its ending, however, she had only herself to thank. On Mrs. Norham 
retiring to her bedroom, Mrs. Bousefield made her way, with a new warmth 
in her heart, to the apartment that had been named the library; and 
delighted with the thought that the link between her husband and Mrs. 
Norham was broken, and that he was once more given back to her own 
conjugal heart, she bestowed on his forehead, as he sat, what she had wished 
to bestow upon Mrs. Norham's—namely, a kiss. Mr. Bousefield received 
it with what he himself thought was resignation, and what he hoped Mrs. 
Bousefield would take for proper marital amity. But Mrs. Bousefield 
felt the skin of his forehead flinch a little ; and her ears caught in his voice 
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a note of suppressed irritation as he said to her, without rising, ‘‘ Well, my 
dear, and what is it ?”’ 

“T thought,” she said, struggling with an unacknowledged sense of dis- 
appointment, ‘that perhaps you'd be liking to hear some of the news that 
I've had this forenoon,” and she took a chair near with the wifeliness of 
former days. This speech, to her delight, was far more successful than her 
kiss. Mr. Bousefield put down the pen which till now he had continued to 
hold, and he leaned forward with a smile which betokened genuine interest. 
“ What could have happened ?”’ he asked himself. It must be something 
exciting, or else she would never have invaded his morning privacy. Any 
excitement would be welcome to him at that moment. 

‘By all means tell me,” he said. ‘Come, my dear, I am listening.” 

Mrs. Housefield, thus encouraged, smiled and opened a reticule, which 
formed an invariable and characteristic feature of her person, and proceeded 
to extract from it a packet of recently-opened letters. ‘* The Donald 
Macleods,” she said, “ have just gone to St. Andrews for a fortnight’s golf. 
Ye'll be glad to hear that she’s perfectly convalescent, and she’s fairly 
delighted with the christening gift you sent for her little boy. She says he’s 
so bonny, you never saw the like of him. You can read what she says 
yourself, and oh,” Mrs Bousefield proceeded, putting one letter aside and 
opening out another, “here’s a line from Annie Richardson, and she says 
ihat her poor mother nearly caught her death of a chill, by a very strange 
accident. The cork of the hot-water bottle in her bed at Edinburgh came 
out while she was asleep, and she woke up, Annie says, a regular sop— 
stone cold and coughing. Well, you can just fancy it; and Annie says that 
the cough hasn't left her yet. Poor body—-she was always frail. However, 
she’s fast mending. They're to be in Edinburgh all the winter, and Annie 
will be having some dances.”’ 

Mr. Bousefield all this while had been gradually growing fidgety, as though 
annoyed at so aimless a preamble to something important that was in store 
forhim. He now heard the crackle of sheets of paper as his wife folded one 
letter and then opened another. ‘‘ Yes, my dear—yes ?” he said, in a tone 
which meant: ‘‘ Is it impossible for you to come to the point ?” 

‘‘ Ah,” suid Mrs. Bousefield, siniling, ‘‘here’s what I was wishing to 
show you. I’m sure you'll be pleased to hear about little Sandy, your 
god-child—he’s only four—and his battle with his aunt’s Turkey—‘ the 
naughty bubbly-jock ’—that was what Sandy called him.” 

But Mr. Bousefield’s patience was exhausted. ‘‘ My dear,” he exclaimed, 
pronouncing the word ‘ dear” with that intensity which converts it into an 
equivalent for ‘‘ you absolutely intolerable person.” ‘* My dear,” he said, 
‘do you seriously mean to tell me that you have come here and interrupted 
me in the middle of mosé important work—most arduous work—that you 
have made me lose the thread of my calculations, and forced me to add up 
again three columns of figures merely for the sake of telling me about Sandy 
MacPherson and a bubbly-jock 2? No doubt it’s very amusing, but I wish, 
my dear, you cguld manage to teach yourself that I have many serious 
duties and many subjects of thought, which are none the less important to 
me-—and, indeed, to others—because you would find them unintercsting, 
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and because I forbear to inflict them on you. I must really beg you, my 
dear, to leave me undisturbed till luncheon, and if you will tell me about 
the bubbly-jock then, I will listen without wincing.” So saying, Mr, 
Bousefield took up his pen, dipped it in the ink, and bent over a sheet of 
foolseap. His wife looked at him for a moment. Her lips quivered a little, 
Something began to glisten in her eyes. She rose and hurried from 
the room. 

The situation thus created lasted fur some days. Mrs. Norham, who had 
found on her return from the Villa Martin, the whole of her own cirele, 
Mr. Bousefield included, looking somewhat dull and faded, and who was at 
the same time smarting with indignation at Mr. Bousefield's impertinent 
want of perception in supposing that her eyes had been dazzled by the 
false brilliancy of another, whereas she had, in reality, been merely 
examining its tinsel, remained shut up in her own dignity. As for Mr. 
Bousefield, she treated him with an elaborate, but freezing, courtesy ; the 
passionate brotherliness with which she regarded her coadjutors in the cause 
of altruism, was a feeling which was for the time shut up like a jewel ina 
case. Mrs. Bousefield alone was treated by her with any effusiveness ; 
and as this was shown by her principally when Mr. Bousefield was present, 
a cynical observer might have supposed that Mrs. Norham’s object was to 
inflict pain on the husband, rather than to give pleasure to the wife ; whilst 
as for Mrs. Bousefield herself, though her husband was still estranged 
from her, and though her late visions of happiness had been so instantly 
clouded over, she was still able to perceive that he was estranged from 
Mrs. Norham also; and had thus more to console her than either of the 
two others. 

So long, however, as matters remained in this position, they were in 
unstable equilibrium ; they were bound before long to rearrange them- 
selves, and before long they did so. The change originated in the minds 
of Mr. Bousefield and Mrs. Norham, who each began to reflect when alone 
with their respective consciences, that those whose distinctive creed was 
a passionate love of everybody—a love passing that which forms the poor 
ideal of the Christian—were hardly acting up to their own lofty standard, 
by indulging, on account of a trifle, in a childish hatred of one another. 
But the workings of conscience, which, however sure, were slow, were 
accelerated, and were that possible, made even more efficacious, by con- 
siderations belonging to a very much humbler plane. Events were proceeding 
rapidly in connection with the Tibbits tyre. Mr. Dumas Poulton had been 
made secretary of the Syndicate; he absolutely refused, on high socialistic 
grounds, to receive as salary more than four hundred a year, though he 
actually engaged to work for four hours a day— the ideal maximum, so he 
put it, of daily human effort ; he had, moreover, secured a convenient suite 
of offices, these comprising two rooms for himself, so that he might always 
be on the spot to spend and be spent for others; and he had not shrunk 
from the labour of choosing the furniture for them himself—even 
such uninteresting articles as his own Indian carpets. The patenting 
of the great invention with all its subordinate details, had by this time 
been completed ; and one of the highest lega! authorities had given his 
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written opinion that of all the patents which he hid ever been called on to 
consider, he had come across none so absolutely safe from all danger of 
being infringed or contested, Mr. Tibbits had already supplied a number 
of working drawings; and the next step—and one that was to be taken 
immediately — was the securing a buildiny for a small experimental 
workshop, and providing the plant by which the Tibbits Tyre was to be 
manufactured. Mr. Tibbits insisted that for the supply of this the lowest 
tender should, without hesitation, be accepted; for it followed, he 
said, from the natural equality of men that one set of workmen could do 
the work as well as another; and, as for the employers, the ones that 
charged the most differed only from the others in being more rapacious 
robbers. This view of the matter was vehemently disputed by Mrs. Nor- 
ham. Indeed, nearly all the proceedings, of which Mr. Bousefield had 
daily news, required discussion as questions of practical business, or 
offered themselves to those connected with them, as subjects of sanguine 
conversation. 

Such being the case, Mrs. Norbam and Mr. Bousefield each felt what an 
inconvenient thing it was to be out of temper with the person with whom, 
for practical reasons, confidential intercourse was most desirable. Ac- 
cordingly, under the stress of these comparatively humble influences, the 
finer flower of a mutual charity revived in them; and they both began 
privately to tell themselves, and to tell themselves with much justice, that 
the glorious gospel of altruism would hardly convert the world unless it 
could be shown to have some slight effect, at all events, on the conduct and 
tempers of its two chief evangelists. It happened, therefore, that one morning 
Mr. Bousefield, whose strong vein of gentlemanly feeling urged him to take on 
himself the humiliation of the first overture, came into the sitting-room 
which he had been accustomed to share with Mrs. Norham, but which of 
late they had never occupied at the same moment. He came into the room, 
having seen her through the window at her desk; and, all his pockets 
swelling with letters about the Tibbit’s Tyre, he said, ‘‘ Mrs. Norham, 
there is something I’ve been desirous of telling you. I've committed that 
article of mine, on which you passed such severe strictures, to the flames. 
I will be honest with you, though it’s you against myself. I have realised 
that your strictures were just. For certain persons—persons such as your- 
self, for instance—it is right that they should see and study every kind of 
society—even that lowest section of it which is ironically called the highest. 
You, for instance, can move in it with profound dignity, never forgetting 
your own superiority to every member of it; and my calmer judgment 
admits that amongst its members may be some—such as our friend Mr. 
Lacy—who are capable of better things. To such gentiles you are emi- 
nently fitted to be an apostle ; and I am convinced that if any tuft-hunting 
takes place at all, it is society who will be toadying you, not you who will 
be toadying society. Mrs. Norham, will you shake hands with me, and 


let by-gones be by-gones ? ” 
He could not have appealed to her at a more fortunate moment. She 
had just been reflecting on the fact that the inhabitants of the Villa Martin, 


since the morning she had left them, had taken no notice of her what- 
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ever; and her appreciation of the general worthlessness of the class which 
they represented, had never, within her recollection, been so clear or so 
well founded. As Mr. Bousefield spoke to her she rose and faced him 
standing. An honest and relenting light dawned slowly in her brown 
eyes. Her large lips smiled and then trembled with a pleasant laugh, 
She held out her hand to him. He grasped it; and the act of reconciliation 
was accomplished. 

‘* Well now,” she said, ‘‘ that absurd little misunderstanding is over, 
and I’m sure it’s well for us that it is, for we've long arrears to make up 
of discussion and consultation. You must explain to me exactly what is 
being done about the tyre. I bave had lately to trust to what Mr. Tib- 
bits himself tells me; and he, as Plato says about the poets, seems to 
know less about his own works than anybody.”’ 

Mr. Bousefield rubbed his glasses, raised his eyebrows, twitched his lips, 
and said “ Tibbits is not a business man. In invention, as you and I know, 
his genius is simply marvellous ; but in business——” 

‘“‘He’s as difficult to manage,” said Mrs. Norham, ‘as a spoilt child, 
Come, sit down here, and let us go over things together. What a vista of 
beneficial activity is opened out to one by the prospect of the gains that 
must inevitably accrue to us from this tyre! I, for instance, shall be able 
to keep my carriage. I have been much hampered in the service of humanity 
by the want of one.” 

That day, at luncheon-time, Mrs. Bousefield, who was already in the 
dining-room, felt her temples grow suddenly cold as she saw Mrs. Norham 
and her husband enter, not, indeed, with their arms round each other’s 
waists, but still so objectionably near to each other that it seemed as if 
Mrs. Norham was being gently propelled into the room by the pressure of 
Mr. ‘Bousefield behind her; whilst she was speaking to him over her 
shoulder, with a kind of private animation which proclaimed their intimate 
partnership in a hoard of private interests, 

‘* Well, my dear,” said Mr. Bousefield, cheerily, to his wife, ‘‘ and what 
dainties, I wonder, are you going to give us to-day. Something good, I'll 
be bound—something good, as uspal, or even better, perhaps.” 

Mrs. Bousefield was very far from being a woman of the world. She 
knew nothing about lovers and liaisons in the common acceptation of the 
words ; but she divined as clearly as she could have done, had she been the 
heroine of a Parisian novel, what the source of Mr. Bousefield’s geniality 
was ; and a piece of knowledge became hers, to which Balzac could have 
added nothing—that no unkindness from a husband to a wife is so wounding 
as the kindness which springs out of the happiness brought to him by 
another woman. And yet Mrs. Norham was as ineapable of being a partner 
to any marital ‘ infidelity,” as she was of dancing a can-can, or jumping 
over the moon; whilst, as for Mr. Bousefield, every night of his life since 
his marrige he and Mrs. Bousefield, in respectable juxtaposition, had 
snored over the same couterpane under two adjacent watch-pockets. They 
did so still; but from this time onwards, Mr. Bousefield’s slumber was not 
infrequently disturbed by a restlessness on the part of his wife, which, as 
he said to himself, tried him sorely; and he sometimes also detected a 
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slight sniffing sound, which he would, as became a Christian, bear as long 
as he could ; but at last, when his fallen nature had got the better of grace, 
he would say, “ My dear, if you’ve a cold, do blow your nose, and have 
done with it.” ‘‘T'll try,”’ the poor lady would say, heroically forcing her- 
self to be silent, ‘I'll have plenty of time to-morrow, or for matter of that 
any day.’ At this response Mr. Bousefield would laugh sleepily. “My 
dear,” he would murmur, “ you haven't an idea what you're talking about’’; 
and he would close his eyes again in the peace of the consciously immacu- 
late. 

Mrs. Bousefield’s education having been rigidly puritanical, she ought to 
have known that there is no kind of marital infidelity, really worthy of 
the name, other than that of which she did not suspect her husband; and 
that she had no right to remember anything against him, so long as he did 
not do her the wrong which a man most easily forgets. But the knowledge 
that was wanting to Mrs. Bousefield was thoroughly mastered by Mrs. 
Norham, Such was the purity of that noble woman's nature, that, had she 
ever been betrayed into such weakness as that of Francesca di Rimini, 
she would probably have killed herself in indignation at her own depravity ; 
but the anger which, in that case, she would have vented on herself, she, 
knowing her own stainlessness, secretly cherished against Mrs. Bousefield, 
whose increasing sadness her penetrating eyes discerned, and whom, as an 
example of selfism in its most obstructive form, she treated with all the 
coldness which a contemptuous civility could express. Mrs. Bousefield 
was, therefore, doing more than merely practice her sacred music, when in 
the intervals of adding up her household accounts in the dining-room, she 
seated herself at intervals before the American organ, and hummed in a 
broken voice, lost amongst the rambling choyds— 

‘* T, like an owl, in desert am, 
That nightly there doth moan. 
I watch, and like a sparrow am 
On the housetop alone.”’ 

But whilst these events were in progress amongst the brotherly altruists 
at St. Antoine, the balance of human happiness was being redressed by 
what was happening two miles off, at the Chateau de Fleurs, in its anti- 
social seclusion. ‘The effects of the scene, very nearly silent as it was, 
which had taken place between Lacy and Miss St. Germans on the terrace 
of the Villa Martin, had been for both the actors in it very far from transitory. 
It had opened for both of them a new chapter of life. Lacey, however, 
saw reason to congratulate himself on the restraint which he had placed on 
his behaviour. Amongst his motives for that restraint he found, when he 
same to analyse them, had been a desire to prevent the young girl com- 
mitting herself. He knew that so long as nothing definite had been said, a 
road of retreat would continue to lie open to her, which she could take, if 
she wished to, without pain or difficulty. As for himself, he grew more 
and more certain that this romance, which had seemed to him at first to 
belong to the region of the impossible, and which at first he had thrust so 
abruptly and even harshly out of his mind, might, so far as he was con- 
cerned, become a part of the actual. The question was whether the girl 
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was really of the same opinion, or whether she had been led away by one 
of those bursts of fee!ing which are with some girls merely the forerunners 
of passion, and indicate, though a man is doubtless their immediate cause, 
not that they love him, but that they are wishing to love somebody. Lacy 
had ceased to shrink from committing himse/7, What he shrank from was com- 
mitting her, till she should know her own mind more fully. Accordingly, 
though he permitted himself to treat her with a new intimacy, he avoided 
so far as he could, any look, or tone, or touch which might, in an un- 
guarded moment, invite so sensitive a girl to compromise herself. He was 
careless how he might be bound by her ; but she should remain free. 

She, for her part, was entering an enchanted garden, which, though the 
words and the melody of poets, and all the colours of the flowers and seas 
she had painted, had been long whispering of it to her dreams, was yet too 
strange and too overwhelming in what it gave her, to allow of her being 
conscious that any of its gifts were being withheld. Her fresh youth, 
indeed, endowed her with the happy faculty of making much out of what 
many might have thought little. She would brood for hours over Lacy’s 
past career—his bravery as a soldier, his activity as a parliamentary official, 
the ready tact for which everybody praised him—the signs which he neces- 
sarily gave her of having thought and read about many things—his taste in 
poetry—his sensitiveness to the beauties of nature. She would seem to see 
before her his alert figure, his firm, strenuous mouth, his hair already a little 
grey at the temples, and his eyes which, when not laughing, became full of 
an unexplained melancholy. Whenever he approached her, her heart would 
beat a trifle quicker; and if he spent half an hour with her as she was 
drawing in the garden, after breakfast, the whole morning was tinged for 
her with all the hues of poetry. 

The development of this mutual attachment was so delicate and unob- 
trusive that it entirely escaped the eyes of Mrs. St. Germans; even 
lady Madeleine Seaton only half suspected it; and a variety of cireum- 
stances combined at this time to enable it to take its course unobserved; 
though without concealment. Intercourse became frequent between the 
Chateau des Fleurs and the Villa Martin; a charming little society was 
congregated at this miniature watering-place of St. Hilaire ; and the Villa 
Martin itself was brilliant with distinguished visitors. Amongst this assem- 
blage were the Tregothrans, who had taken up their abode at the hotel ; 
Lady Flotsam, who had an apartment; and Mrs. Tilney and ber daughter, 
the two last being members of Lord Runcorn’s party ; whilst the Helbeck- 
‘teins, with Lady Dovedale for a guest, were ina large villa of their own. 
Lady Dovedale’s presence alone would, as matters then stood, have sufticed 
to involve the inhabitants of the Chateau des Fleurs in the sadder 
vortex of dissipation which had developed itself in this secluded corner; for 
although Lady Dovedale in the privacy of family life had never erred in the 
direction of an excessive fondness for Lady Madeleine, her sense that she 
owed herself the reputation of a successful mother, had always enabled ur, 
in her social intercourse with her daughter, to adorn herself with all the 
signs of amiable and admirable maternity. Her visits to the Chateau des 
Fleurs were accordingly frequent; and these involved also the visits of her 
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host and hostess, the Helbecksteins. Mrs. Helbeckstein, the moment she 
heard that Lacy was now her neighbour, recollected the opinion she had 
formed of him, on the strength of his chef and of his silver; and she now 
began to set an increased value, if not on himself, on the social use she 
might make of him. Through him she might cement her acquaintance with 
his illustrious uncle ; and though her opinion of him fell, one day when she 
happened to make the discovery that he had but a slight acquaintance 
with Lady Tregothran, it rose again two days later when she saw the 
beautiful mistress of Tregothran House—the entertainer of so many royal- 
ties—in close and smiling conversation with him on the little quay of St. 
Hilaire. Mrs. Helbeckstein, indeed, was a woman who willingly wronged 
noone. If she had snubbed a man for a whole season, not thinking it 
worth while to be civil to him, yet the moment she discovered him to be a 
little more fashionable than she imagined, she at once divested herself of 
every previous prejudice against him, and began to behave to him in accord- 
ance with his true deserts. Lacy received the full benefit of this fine trait in 
her character ; and her attentions to himself and to bis friends were soon 
even greater than he desired. Mrs. Helbeckstein and her husband, indeed, 
began to feel that they had fallen on their feet. Lady Tregothran, before a 
week was over, was numbered amongst their acquaintances ; at the Chateau 
des Fleurs they at last met Lady Cornelia, whom, with true impartiality, 
they admired for her rudeness to themselves ; and a day or two later they 
were enabled to admire her for her civility, when she asked them on her 
brother's behalf to lunch at the Villa Martin. Mrs. Helbeckstein now, when 
she was not actually engaged in dressing, dining, calling, or discussing the 
dinner with her chef, yielded to the spell of the climate, and enjoyed a series 
of day-dreams, in which she one by one struck her old friends out of her 
visiting-list, and felt herself able to wonder how some people had ever dared 
to speak to her. Nor was Mr. Helbeckstein employed less felicitously. 
The two had the same spirit; they had, however, a diversity of gifts. 
Whilst she pushed the family fortunes with the tact of a social diplomatist, 
he sought to second her endeavours by the arts of a man of gallantry : for 
long meditation had convinced him that the best way to assist bis wife was 
to shine himself as the lover of carefully chosen mistresses. Nor, indeed, 
for a beginner, had he been unsuccessful. During his second season in 
London one of the most beautiful women of the day was so far won by the 
dangerous charm of his personality, as to consent to let it be known that 
she was in the habit of dining with him ¢/te-a-téte, to appear with him in 
his box at the opera, to make use of his carriages, and, in a word, to allow 
him the reputation of having secured her complete affection, in return for an 
adherence on his part to the rules of the Platonic philosophy, and a pre- 
sent, delicately made her, of fifteen thousand pounds. Aided by the pres- 
tige of this partial conquest, he proceeded to attempt others, which he hoped 
to render more complete; and the following season the box-seat of his 
coach was occupied in rotation by three fashionable ladies, who, if not 
exactly without visible means of subsistence, were at all events without 
visible means of dressing as they habitually did, and who all had the credit 
of having surrendered their characters to bis keeping. A less sensible man 
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than he might have been made vain by sucha series of successes, especially 
as, in spite of his sixty years, and his large financial nose, he was, with his 
well-trimmed moustache, sufliciently removed from ugliness, to enable him, 
when he stood before the glass, to fancy that he was good-looking: but 
the modest opinion he retained of his own personal fascinations was evi- 
denced by the fact that, not even in his most impassioned wooings, did he 
presume to rely on these personal fascinations alone. He invariably sup- 
plemented them by those gifts or services which great wealth enables a 
man to offer to those he loves. He acquired, moreover, in offering them 
very considerable skill, or, what came to the same thing, as much skill as 
was requisite; and he bad soon thoroughly convinced himself that when these 
were not taken amiss, the time would presently arrive when very little else 
would be. 

A couple such as this, whose one immediate object was to make them- 
selves indispensable to as many important people as happened at the time 
to be within the reach of their influence, gave a curious vitality to social 
life at St. Hilaire, which naturally extended itself to the inhabitants of the 
Chiteau des Fleurs. Little pleasant excitements began to be of daily occur- 
rence ; though Lacy, whilst he allowed them to enliven, did not allow them 
to destroy, the happy quiet which he and his guests enjoyed. They bad 
an effect, however, on his relation with Miss St. Germans. By constantly 
introducing fresh interests or fresh subjects of conversation, they enabled 
his intimacy with her to prolong itself delightfully to both of them, with- 
out admittedly changing in character; and it yet, at the same time, in 
various subtle ways, tended to strengthen the hold which the gil had 
acquired on his imagination. It was always showing her to him in some 
new and unexpected light. He saw new images of her reflected in the im- 
pression she made on others. He had never, he felt, realized the supremacy 
of her mundane gracefulness, till he saw the stare of admiration with which 
Mrs. Helbeckstein greeted her, when that keen social valuer, accompanied 
by Lady Dovedale, first set eyes on her, in the drawing-room of the Chateau 
des Fleurs. He read in Mrs. Helbeckstein's eyes how she entered her in 
her mental inventory; and he did not require the very audible question 
which she addressed to him, ‘* Who is dat beautiful and extraordinarily 
distinguished girl ?”’ to know that she recognised in Miss St. Germans, as 
she might in some priceless cabinet, an ornament fit to give additional 
brilliance to any of those drawing-rooms in which she most desired to be 
naturalized. ‘A girl like dat,” she said to him, ‘‘ would make a sensation 
anywhere.” 

But there was somebody else whose appreciation of the young lady 
stimulated Lacy’s feelings for her, even more than did Mrs. Helbeckstein. 
This was Cyril Watson. He was a young man with that natural charm of 
manner which Ministers for foreign affairs find so invaluable in a secretary. 
His whole air and aspect betrayed that presence of mind, that instine- 
tively watchful alertness, that unforced wish to please, which is to a man when 
in society what bravery is to him when on the battle-field: yet coupled 
with this practical charm he had the eyes of a dreamer ; and though he was 
far from being unstained by the irregularities of youth, these affected his 
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character only as a sky is affected by rolling clouds through whose rifts the 
stars are shining, and which even themselves in places are silvered and 
half transparent. In this young man's attentions to Miss St. Germans, Lacy 
detected, or thought he detected, a feeling with which he could well 
sympathise, and which only needed encouragement to turn into one which 
would resemble his own, and be fresher, though less deep. The encourage- 
ment, however, so far as he could see, was wanting; and yet when at 
luncheon or dinner, as very frequently happened, the girl was by the young 
man’s side, and he was at some distance from her, he would find himself, if 
her voice reached him, almost incapable of hearing anything else, and wholly 
incapable of conversing coherently with his neighbours. 

And then, when he and his little party were once more by themselves, 
when the woods of the Chateau des Fleurs, and the gorge spanned by its 
bridge, shut them out from the world, and Jeft them with no other 
companions than the sea which murmured below them, and the flowers of 
their headlong garden, his chosen companion would seem to him more his 
own than ever, because of the chance suggested that others might take her 
from him. Whilst never allowing himself to neglect his work for her sake 
—and business of ail kinds pursued him here from England, demanding 
from him week by week increasing care and attention—it yet became part 
of his regular morning programme to sit with her for an hour or so, whilst 
she painted in the garden, or on one of the balconies. New subjects con- 
stantly offered themselves to her eye and to her ambition; and she set her- 
self to paint them with a kind of absorbed enthusiasm, which made each 
picture seem like a serenade to their beauty. Now the beloved object, the 
eye, the head, of her picture would be the green and golden shade of some 
alley arched with orange trees, into which, perhaps, the foot of some sunlit 
statue dipped itself, or glancing and spiked aloes intruded their curved 
blades: now it would be a fountain tossing its stem of spray to flowers that 
leaned towards it from terraces and high balconies ; now it would be the flutter 
of sunlight on spaces of moving sea which just showed themselves far off over 
the tops of pines and myrtles. And as she worked he would talk to her. At first 
he talked mainly about the particular task that occupied her, the details of 
her art, and then of the scene she was painting; but gradually he found 
himself drifting away from the scenes themselves, and talking of the things 
beyond, which these scenes vaguely suggested. 

One day he said to her: ‘‘If one could only paint a scent you might 
paint us gardens from which all of our past days would come floating back 
to us, as if from some inexhaustible censer. Your pictures would be 
flowers, the scents of which were human memories.” 

‘‘T wish I could tell,’ she answered, ‘‘ what painting means for me. 
When people try to explain to you the meaning they find in music, they 
tell you about waves, and storms, and scenery, aud flowers and colours. To 
me, painting, or the things I paint, constantly suggest music, and yet music 
when I question it, gives no definite answer. If you question one art, it 
sends you on to another. Then this second art refers you back to the first ; 
and there always remains some secret which they seem sworn to conceal 
between them. Is life like that, do you think ? I have fancied sometimes 
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that it must be. Is it always a chase for something you cannot find, and 
which when you have chased it till you are old, doubles back again and 
hides itself in youth ?”’ 

“T think,” said Lacy, in a tone which he tried not to make too serious, 
** there is one—perhaps there are two—experiences in which you may run 
it to earth, One is religion.” 

** And the other ?”’’ she said. 

He looked up at her and answered: ‘ You will perhaps know that some 
day.” 

Many fragmentary conversations of this kind took place between them; 
and he saw that, as she knew him better, she inclined to speak to him about 
subjects to which she had not previously alluded, partly because she was 
shy, partly because it was only under some new influences that her mind 
began to busy itself about them at all. And these deepeuing thoughts of 
hers, as they floated beneath the surface of her daily life, seemed to be giving 
new and deeper colours to her conversation with him, as the sea-weed gives 
stains of purple to the shifting blues of the sea. But the poetic, the lyrical 
quality—which in hardly perceived degrees was thus, in Lacy’s mind, being 
communicated to this romance—was by no meansthe only new element which 
the influence of Miss St. Germans was introducing into his inner life. In 
spite of the singular composure of her manner, her looks, her movements, 
and her premature reflectiveness, which made him forget that between him 
and her there was anything more than a slight disparity of years, she had 
a natural innocence of disposition, a natural faith in life ; and this made him 
shrink from betraying to her any of that sceptical bitterness which had for 
years imparted its savour to even his lightest moments. He found himself 
always, by an instinctive process of selection, expressing to her only the 
purest of his thoughts, and feelings and judgments ; and many of them, which 
he imagined himself to have altogether discarded, though the act of ex- 
pressing them to her became part of his own life again. And along with 
this change came another yet more subtle. It was as though there re-arose 
in his mind a new spiritual light, comparable to a faint and hardly perceived 
moonlight, which, falling like moonlight at evening across the boulders of a 
rugged road, made many dim acts of his, long viewed by him with in- 
difference, once more cast that shadow which he had once called a sense 
of sin. 

He was himself but imperfectly conscious of what was taking place in 
him; this being hardly due to the necessity which circumstances imposed 
on him of passing much of his time on the social surface of life, where sunny 
ripples prevented him from examining what lay below. It is true that, even 
so, he was aware that something strange had happened to him—something 
not to be explained by the change, dazzling and unlooked for as it was, 
caused by the sudden blossoming of a new and returned affection ; but any 
questions which he might have been tempted to put to himself about this 
subject, were thrown into the background by another, which was more direct 
and obvious. Was this new romance of his as serious as he was inclined to 
think it? Was it really more than a momentary fever of the imagination 
on his part, and the dream of a passionate and poetic inexperience on hers ? 
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In a word, the question for him was, what practical course he should take. 
Should he put his romance to the great practical test—ask the girl to marry 
him, and lay his liberty at her feet ? 


CHapteR XXV. 


He was debating this point with himself one afternoon when he happened 
to be alone, and he ended by bringing himself very near to a decision, that 
he would, in the course of a day or two, take the decisive step. He 
recalled his past life, with its many irregularities, and passing it under 
review like the life of another person, he saw that during even his least 
reputable periods, the one persistent wish at the bottom of his heart was for 
the higher, not the lower, companionship which women offer. He saw 
how, owing to circumstances, this wish had been continually baffled. He 
saw himself, though endowed with the talents that make a career, wanting 
in those that will make a poor man rich. He saw himself shrinking from 
the thought of a merely mercenary marriage ; too proud to tolerate, in any 
case, the thought of being dependent on a wife; and too diflident to 
believe that any heiress, who was not much his inferior in position, would 
be willing to marry him, even if, on his own part, there should be no 
reluctance. Various girls and women passed in procession before him, who 
at one time or another had evinced for him that kindliness which, had 
circumstances only admitted of it, might have developed into the affection 
desired by him ; but on each of these occasions—he saw it clearly now—the 
thought at the bottom of his heart was, ‘‘ This happiness is not for me.” He 
saw his own friends marrying one by one, and himself regarding them with 
a kind of hopeless envy, like a man without a home, who passes along a 
wintry street, and peers from the inhospitable darkness at the lighted 
hearths within. He saw all this as he looked back over his own past, and he 
saw himself as a man who must have suffered more deeply and persistently 
than he had ever at the time admitted even to himself. But now fortune 
had at last worked in his favour. If he could but find a woman who under- 
stood and cared for him—incredible as it seemed—he at last had a home to 
offer her. Such a woman he had found, so he once more told himself; and 
when, on re-entering the house, he noticed the look of weleome with which her 
eyes met his, after the absence of a few hours, he determined that the 
following morning he would take the decisive step. He would have done 
so that evening if it had not been for one thing—the fact, namely, that be 
and his guests were to dine at the Villa Martin. 

But however unfavourable a place for a proposal of marriage Lord 
Runcorn’s dinner-table on that occasion might be, the subject of marriage 
was one which even there he could not escape. The party to-night 
was so brilliant and numerous, that when the Poodle, who heard every- 
thing, sent an account of it to the papers, it formed the best advertise- 
ment for St. Hilaire that had yet appeared anywhere; and Mr. Davis 
gave him a cheque for twenty-five pounds, as an acknowledgment. 
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Lady Tregothran was there, queenly with her celebrated tiara. Lady 
Flotsam was there, with a lovelier complexion than ever, which threw a 
dazzling veil over the reluctant operations of the years. There also were 
Lady Searva and her husband—the millionaire representatives of equality, 
and the rights of the proletariate, who were now on their way to Monte Carlo, 
to nerve themselves for new battles against privilege ; whilst better dressed 
than anybody, holding herself more upright, and looking about ber with more 
dauntless eyes, was Mrs. Helbeckstein, ably supported by her husband, 
whose evening clothes were of an almost supernatural neatness, and who, 
having had in his youth clean linen but once a week, now, wherever he 
went, had his shirts washed in Paris. They being present, it is hardly 
necessary to say that Lady Dovedale was not absent ; though Mrs. Helbeck- 
stein, having heard somebody say that Lady Dovedale was vulgar, was 
already looking forward to the time when she would be able to repeat 
the observation. The time, however, had not yet come; and the tree of 
Mrs. Helbeckstein’s affection for her had no yellow leaves as yet. But 
charming and distinguished as all these guests were, they were, perhaps, in 
some respects thrown into the shade by Mrs. Tilney, who appeared to know 
most of them better than they knew themselves, and moved amongst them, 
cementing them with a kind of social mortar. Little as many of them had 
really in common with herself, she always was ready with some intelligently 
vivacious question, which at once put her en rapport with anyone—man or 
woman—whom interest, civility, or kindness, prompted her to address. 
Thongh absolutely ignorant of racing, she remembered the names of race- 
horses and the dates of various meetings well enough to talk seandal 
intelligibly to any of those brilliant beings whose heart’s home is at New- 
market; and she was able, within the same ten minutes, to talk over the 
same elopement, with elegiac gravity, to a bishop, and with gaiety to Lady 
Tregothran. And yet all the while those who knew her well were aware 
that she preserved a persistent personality of her own. No one could have 
been more genuinely horrified at the thought of being herself suspected of the 
frailties which, when her friends were guilty of thom, she treated with such 
genial levity; whilst, if to love one’s neighbours, is to treat them as one 
would treat one’s self, noone could love the poor more sincerely than she ; for 
on their moral errors she was as severe as she would have been on her own, 
and was as active, as she would have been in her own ease, in helping to 
redeem them from their consequences. Her charity, indeed, was so great, that 
she was able to divide it; giving her charity of action to the poor, and her 
charity of judgment to the rich. 

It fell to Lacy this evening to take her in to dinner ; and as on the other 
side of her sat Sir Reginald Flotsam, he could realise, when she talked to 
himself, how beautiful was her nature in reality ; and when she talked to 
Sir Reginald, how versatile it was on the surface. Sir Reginald was one 
of those happy men who reach the age of seventy without any suspicion 
that, in women's eyes, they are a day over five-and-thirty. Next to bis 
judgment on matters connected with the turf, the quality on which he most 
prided himself was his judgment of female beauty; and as he drove down 
Piccadilly the highest-stepping horse in London, hardly a female face, or 
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a female waist worth looking at, escaped the eyes that glittered under the 
curled brim of bis hat. He was indeed, also, in his own judgment, one of 
the most accomplished epicures of the day ; and was much addicted, when 
not dining at home, to confidential, but authoritative criticisms of the 
delicacies put before; but he would always forget the merits, or even 
the demerits, of an entree, to discuss any new beauty at the opposite 
side of the table. Accordingly, to-night, when he had done justice to 
himself as a gourmet, by muttering to Mrs. Tilney, after he swallowed 
two spoonfuls of soup: ‘ Excellent—if it weren't too cold. It’s curious how 
many good dinners are spoilt simply because architects can't plan a good 
serving-room,”’ he added in her ear, with much more animation of manner, 
“ Now, who in the world is that—the beautiful apparition in white ? There 
she is—there—two from your other neighbour. Did you ever see such 
acomplexion? And every bit of it real. I can tell that from here,” he 
added, with an air of an expert. 

‘It’s more than I can,” said Mrs. Tilney ; and she proceeded to finish 
her rejoinder with a remark which exhibited one of the defects of her 
qualities. She had so many rejoinders ready for every occasion that she 
would sometimes slip one out without sufticient selection. She did so now. 
“But you,” she said, ‘know so much more about false complexions than 
Ido that I really will not presume to dispute the matter with you.” Mrs. 
Tilney was aware that a man of Sir Reginald’s character means, generally, 
by knowledge of women, a knowledge of what is false in them; and she 
intended to pay him a compliment, such as his soul loved. It was not till 
the words were well out of her mouth that she remembered the complexion 
of Sir Reginald’s own wife. Sir Reginald remembered it, too, so Mrs. 
Tilney saw. He was angrily uncertain as to whether she meant to remind 
him of it. He could hardly believe she had; but she had reminded him 
that he was a married man: and he disliked this even more than reflections 
on his wife’s colouring. So with one or two clearings of bis throat he let 
the conversation drop, and turned to Lady Dovedale, whom he had taken in 
to dinner, and who was already avenging his neglect of her by reciting 
to herself his faults and foibles—a process which had placed her on a 
frozen moral pinnacle, from which she experienced some difficulty in 
descending. 

Mrs. Tilney, thus freed from the attentions of Sir Reginald, now turned to 
her legitimate partner, Lacy, and proceeded to make her peace with him 
by murmuring, with a gesture in Sir Reginald’s direction, ‘‘ He really is too 
dreadful!’’ Then she raised her voice to the ordinary note of friendly and 
confidential intercourse, and said: ‘ Well, considering the terrestrial para- 
dise in which you seem to be living here, I begin to feel I can forgive you 
for refusing the offer of Egypt.” 

To this observation Lacy answered rather absently. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he said ; 
“yes, I certainly prefer the life here.’’ Then, with a change of manner, 
he went on, “I couldn’t help catching something of what your neigh- 
bour was saying. He was saying something, wasn't he, about Miss St. 
Germans ?”’ 

Mrs. Tilney, who was a good judge of the meaning of a man’s manner, 
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smiled, ‘ Yes,” she said ‘ yes; but Miss St. Germans is a girl of whom 
even he could say nothing offensive; and to say that of her is a volume 
of praise in itself. How beautiful she is! I should like her to make friends 
with Nora. I was so sorry, when I was at your house, that Nora was not 
with me.” 

‘“T have never,” said Lacy, ‘* met with a girl so young, who is at once 
so mature and so innocent. Indeed, when you are with her, you forget 
you are talking to a child. You only remember that she is a child because 
she has none of the faults of age.” 

‘It seems to me,” said Mrs. Tilney, “ that the young ladies of the present 
day only differ from children because they have all the faults of age. For 
that very reason L always determined to be specially careful about the girl- 
friends with whom I let my own girl be thrown. Nora is naturally so sympa- 
thetic and receptive that, going about in the world as much as she does, 
one is specially anxious about the influences to which she is exposed, 
Many people, I know, declaim against early marriages ; but I confess, if a 
girl can geta really nice man to care for her, I think it is hardly possible 
for her marriage to take place too early.” 

The emotion with which Mrs. Tilney spoke betrayed itself in her softened 
voice. In her mind were many sanctuaries. She was now moving in one 
of them. 

‘* When once a girl is married,” Mrs. Tilney continued, ‘‘ married to a 
good man—when she has a home of her own, when she can have her own 
friends about her, when she can feel she is exerting her proper influence in 
Society, and when the care of her dependents offers a yet fuller career to 
her, it is absurd to say—as many people whom we know do—that her life 
can ever be empty, or that she will require any of the wicked excite ments 

wicked is an old-fashioned word, but I really can use no other—to which 
even girls, at the present day, aviv that they look forward.” 

“I'm afraid,” said Lacy, “even young ladies with the highest aspirations 
have failed to find in marriage the moral harbour which you describe. In 
fact, those who have expected to find most in it are precisely those most 
liable to fancy that they find least, and to look elsewhere for what it has 
fuiled to bring them. I should argue for a late marriage, rather than an 
early one ; because the later, within reason, an imaginative woman marries 
the less time is left her to outgrow her illusions with regard to it.” 

Something of the bitterness secreted during his unhappy years made 
itself audible in Lacy’s voice as he spoke: and he had hardly ceased before 
he beeame aware that the eyes of Miss St. Germans were fixed on him, full 
of a vague enquiry. Confused by a fear that she had overheard him, he 
vave all his attention to Mrs. Tilney. 

“Yes,” she answered him; “but the marriages you speak of are the 
very marriages which I say do all the mischief. They are the worldly 
marriages—the marriages of sale and barter; and it’s from girls, far more 
than from men, that girls learn their worldliness. My own child has 
never been spoilt in that way. She will be quite content to pass two- 
thirds of the year entertaining her friends at her husband's place in the 
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country, and doing her duty in a quiet and useful way ; and four months’ 
racket in London—or even less—will quite satisfy her simple taste for 
society.” 

‘* At all events,” said Lacy, ‘‘ you may rest satisfied that your daughter’s 
unworldliness will be never corrupted by — iss St. Germans. My own fear 
for Miss St. Germans is that she is not worldly enough—TI mean that ske 
knows life in all its relations except those that affect herself.”’ 

* Let us all have a talk after dinner,” said Mrs. Tilney, somewhat 
hastily, as, with a pleasant, intimate, smile she turned away from Lacy, 
and said across the table, which was not a very wide one, to Lord 
Tregothran: ‘Did I hear you say you were going to Monte Carlo ? 
So are we. Let us make an expedition together ; and Lord Crowborough 
shall give us luncheon at the last new thing in restaurants.” 

Lacy left to himself (for his other neighbour was occupied) found his 
attention fixing itself on Miss St. Germans, who was separated from him 
only by a yard and a half of tablecloth. It was only now and then that 
he allowed himself to look directly at her. He feared to embarrass her by 
making her feel that she was being watched by him: but once or twice, for 
a moment, he caught her eyes; and he felt every time as though she had 
thrown a heartsease to him, And yet in these momentary glances of 
hers he still thought he detected something of that perplexed enquiry 
with which she tiad regarded him a little while ago. He felt that she 
had seen in him, when he was talking to Mrs. Tilney, some new side 
to his character of which she herself knew nothing. At the same time, 
also, he, with regard to her, was conscious of a feeling not wholly dissimilar. 
She had to-night, as had often happened of late, been te .en in to dinner by 
Cyril Watson—an event the recurrence of which was partially explicable by 
the fact that the arrangement of such matters was in the hands of the 
young secretary himself; and he was talking to her in a manner which, 
in spite of its diplomatic restraint, hinted that for him she was the only 
woman in the room. For her part, she showed no sign of being pleased 
by, or even recognising, his devotion; but she listened to his conversa- 
tion with obvious interest; she entered into frequent discussion with 
him; and Lacy was intermittently conscious of a painful twinge of 
curiosity as to what it was that these two could be talking about. He had 
no wish to overhear them; but his ears, without his leave, acquired an 
abnormal sharpness, and would now and then inform him that Cyril 
Watson was talking to her about poetry, art, travelling, or the ruined cities 
of antiquity—topics which, with a girl like her, were all conducive to 
intimacy — questioning her as to her tastes, when not describing his 
own; whilst one or two of his observations showed that he had arrived 
at the point of offering to throw light on his by lending her his own 
poems, 

Lacy’s attention, however, was by-and-by distracted by events which 
were taking place ina different quarter of the table. On one side of Lord 
Tregothran, and opposite Mrs. Tilney, was Mrs. Helbeckstein, who had 
been making such good use of her opportunities that she, had created in her 
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neighbourhood a silence of which she was herself the heroine, and which 
served as a background to her own incisive voice. She was laying down 
the law—so it seemed—about everything, beginning with her own reqnire- 
ments in the matter of a country house, and ending with the condition of 
English society generally. With regard to her country house, she con- 
sulted Lord ‘lTregothran first, informing him that, if it existed, what she 
would really like would be a nice house and a little shooting within half an 
hour of London. Lord Tregothran mentioned to her several well-known 
properties. She had heard of them all, but treated them with such supreme 
contempt that Lord Tregothran referred her to her other neighbour, himself 
explaining what he understood to be the lady’s wants. ‘The conversation 
that ensued attracted a number of listeners; various ‘‘ nice houses with a 
little shooting near London" were suggested to her by various voices, She 
had, however, the satisfaction of ultimately silencing them all by leaving 
them with the conviction that, of the sort of nice house she was seeking, there 
was only one example near London, and that this one was Windsor Castle. 
But Lord Tregothran, who was a famous shot, made a note in his mind of 
her ideas about shooting, and foreseeing himself a conqueror in a new world 
of pheasants, offered her his services in securing for her what she wanted. 
Delighted at having enrolled in her train a person of such social importance, 
she proceeded to ask his opinions about the arrangement of houses in London; 
she described her own, mentioned the dimensions of her concert-room, and 
hinted at the entertainments which would, during the next season, be given 
in it. 

‘‘T expect,” said Lord Tregothran, who, owing to the activity of his wife, 
saw so much society that he was himself completely tired of it, ‘‘ I expect,” 
he said, with a half-contemptuous apathy, ‘‘ that this next season, as the 
Court will be still in mourning, will be rather dull for those who are in 
search of gaiety.” 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Helbeckstein, shrugging her shoulders, ‘‘ de Court! 
What does de Court ever do? De Royalties should give more entertain- 
ments—balls, fétes, garden-parties. I should like to know what else we 
pay dem for.” : 

She had just enunciated this piece of political wisdom, when Lady 
Cornelia caught Lady Tregothran’s eye ; chairs were pushed back to the 
musie of rustling trains, and the two sexes separated, each to enjoy the 
discussion of that diminishing number of topics which they do not discuss 
together. 

When the men re-entered the drawing-room they found it gracefully 
decorated by ladies clustered together in two or three coloured groups, like 
flowers arranged artlessly in so many separate glasses. One of these groups 
was composed of Lady Tregotbran and Mrs, Tilney, in filial proximity to 
whom was the grey-eyed daughter of the latter, and attached to her, by a 
ligament of girlish whispers, was Miss St. Germans, who, though younger 
than her new companion, seemed at this moment older, on account of her 
greater aplomb, As Lacy advanced, her eyes for a moment rested on him ; 
und then, when she was satisfied that he was about to anchor himself in her 
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immediate neiyhbourhood, they again restored their attention to the face 
and frock of Miss Tilney. 

‘Here, Mr. Lacy,” said Lady Tregothran, her usually haughty mouth 
assuming an expression of camaraderie, “ here is a chair for you. Come and 
tell us all about it.” 

‘* About what ?” asked Lacy, drawing the chair towards her. 

‘Is it true,’ said Lady Tregothran, ‘‘as Mrs. Tilney tells us, that you 
have given up politics because you feel you have exhausted life ?” 

‘What part of life do you mean?” Lacy retorted—* its realities or its 
dreams ?’ 

“As for its dreams,’ said Lady Tregothran, ‘‘we have all of us done 
with them.” 

“J,” said Lacy, “ have indulged in such an unusual number of them, that 
ifany body has found them out, it certainly ought to be myself.” 

‘* Well,” said Lady Tregothran, ‘‘ what we want to ask you about is a 
reality. Will you stand for the seat that will be vacant next April, in 
Manchester ? You have heard, I suppose, what has happened to our poor 
friend ?"’ And she named the Tory politician whose restoration to Parlia- 
ment she and Mrs. Tilney had been plotting before they left London. 
“ He has had—Mrs. Tilney has heard it just now by telegram—a stroke of 
paralysis, and will never—poor fellow—be himself again.” 

‘It’s terribly sad,” murmured Mrs. Tilney, as an expression of genuine 
feeling passed over her face like the shadow of a passing bird. 

“Of course,” said Lady Tregothran, ‘‘ we know what finished him up. 
It was neither more nor less than that new restaurant in St. James's Street. 
And the question now is, will Mr. Lacy step into his shoes? It is, as you 
know, a very important seat.” 

“I think,” began Lacy, “if there were nobody else fortheoming——”" 

“My dear man,” interposed Lady Tregothran, ‘there'll be three or 
four people forthcoming, if you have no wish yourself that the party should 
chose you first. But tell me—have you no ambition? Well—never mind 
now. Somebody’s going to sing. I'll give you—a little lecture about that, 
in private, afterwards. Listen—it is Mrs. Mordaunt.” 

Mrs. Mordaunt’s song was, as usual, a well-known ballad; the peculiar 
effect of it being due to the extraordinary human appeal which her own 
voice sang into the music. As she repeated the refrain, ‘‘ Ouly come back 
to me, Douglas, Douglas,’ a visible moisture gathered in Mrs. Tilney’s eyes ; 
and even Lady Tregothran became all ears and nerves. Lady Tregothran, 
despite her hardness of nature, was what may be called a musical voluptuary ; 
and she was one of the few ladies, prominent in their own boxes at Covent 
Garden, who derived from the opera a pleasure proportionate to the money 
they spent on it. 

‘Singing like that,” she said in a low voice to Lacy, ‘ simply seems to 
take you into another world.” 

“That,” said Lacy, “is the world which it is my ambition to enter. It 
has better prizes than any that are to be found in the Manchester ballot- 
boxes.” 
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Lady Tregothran leaned a little towards him, and said in a low tone: 
“ Come out on the terrace with me 

She rose, and he followed her; but turned to cast, as he did so, a glance 
at Miss St. Germans, as though taking an unwilling leave of her. 

** Look here,” said Lady Tregothran, when he and she were on the ter- 
race, “Iam going to do you a kindness which you will look in vain for 
from anybody else in the world. Iam going to speak to you plainly.” She 
fixed her brilliant eyes on him. ‘* Wil! you,” she said, ‘* object to me, if I 
announce myself as your candid friend ? Your uncle, my dear man, is a very 
old friend of mine; and, through him, I know more about you and your 
character than you suppose. You are a mental invalid. You are capable 
of doing anything ; but you have managed to persuade yourself that nothing 
is worth doing ; and now that you are rich, and fancy you have the world 
at your feet, you are more confirmed in this idea than ever. From some 
points of view, no doubt you are right enough; but from another, which is 
bound sooner or later to be your own, you will find, unless you get the 
better of your present mind, that you have been wrong. Look at me—am 
[inactive ? Do Lallow my husband to be inactive ? And yet, do you think 
that any one of the things we aim at seems to me, in itself, to be worth the 
trouble it costs us? It does not; but I can tell you this, that if you take 
a back seat in life, simply because you despise the play which you would 
look at if you took a front one, you will find that the heads which impede 
your view are a prospect, compared with which the worst play is a master- 
piece. Think of your uncle. His judgment of human life, as a whole, is not 
more flattering, I daresay, than yours or mine; but still, every moment of 
his life is full, is vivid—blood beats in it. It is enlarged by the interests 
and issues, of which he knows himself to be the centre, even when he is 
patting my hand, and fancying that I am half in love with him. Well, you 
don’t say anything; but you show your sense by listening to me. ‘Think, 
then, of this new opportunity of entering public life; and you and I will 
talk of it again ina day or two. And now, as we are enjoying ourselves by 
the light of this romantic moon, if you are anxious, as I think you are, in 
spite of all disillusion, to weave into the pattern of your career some of the 
tinsel or some of the silver of romance, I could one of these days put my 
hand on a wife who would just suit you ;—but—but—but—come, let us go 
back to the drawing-room—that wife should not be a child.” 

The sudden confusion caused in him by this last observation made him 
only too glad to obey her, and he followed her, making no reply. But 
instead of forgetting her words, he was destined a moment later to have 
them burnt into his mind, as though written in liquid flame. He had 
hardly re-entered the drawing-room before, at the further end of it, he saw 
two figures distinct in the brilliant candlelight—two figures on a sofa 
laughing together like boy and girl, and engaged in a fight, only visible to 
an interested eye, with the cushions. All the freshness, the irrepressible 
spirits of youth, were in both of them—in the boy, who was Cyril Watson ; 
in the girl, who was Miss St. Germans. Each seemed to Lacy to be 
talking some language to the other which he had once known himself, but 
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had by this time utterly forgotten. He was still watching these two, when 
the notes of a piano sounded, the instrument and the player being hidden 
in a second room beyond. ‘Then, at the sound, there was some sort of 
general movement, and a moment later several couples were dancing. 
Lacy advanced and looked on at the spectacle. ‘The dancers were all 
young. Amongst them were Cyril Watson and Miss St. Germans. In the 
girl's face was an animation he had never seen before in it. In that of 
the young man’s there was something deeper. Of this, as Lacy observed, 
she was to all appearance unconscious; but he saw she was conscious of 
one thing—and this was of complete enjoyment. He sank into a chair 
between Mrs. Tilney and Lady Madeleine, and affected presently to have 
s forgotten the dancers altogether. 

“T have been trying to persuade Lady Madeleine,” Mrs. Tilney said to 
him, ‘*to come over with us one day to Monte Carlo, and you and the 
rest of your party we want to come also. The Tregothrans, who are going 
to Nice, will give us dinner on our way home; and Lord Crowborough, 
if the night is fine, will bring us back as far as Nice on his yacht. 

‘‘T have a friend here,” said Lacy, looking towards Lady Madeleine, “ by 
whom I will be guided in everything. If she and my other guests like to 
go, I shall like to do so too.”” There was a vague pain in his heart, which 
he had made no attempt to analyze; but he felt that, whatever it was, he 
might be sure of Lady Madeleine’s sympathy. Whatever other women 
might be to him, she was at all events his friend. 

Wentwortu Moore. 


(To be continued.) 








CORRESPONDENCE 


MY CRITIC OF VEDANTA: A REPLY. 
To the Editor of Tue Forrnicutity Review. 


Drar Sir,—I am glad to embrace the opportunity, which my anonymous 
critic in the December number of the FORTNIGHTLY affords me, of adding a 
few related thoughts on the subject of Hindoo Philosophy over and above 
those contained in my “ History of Intellectual Development,” with the 
view of meeting the special objections of my critic, and of clearing up 
certain popular misconceptions on the subject of Buddhist Morality which 
still linger in the public mind, and cling there with much tenacity. But 
first a word or two to make clear the points at issue between myself and 
my critic. In treating of Hindoo Philosophy in my book on Intellectual 
Development, I pointed out that all its systems were constructed on the 
principle of what I called Soul, as distinct from the principle of Matter on 
the one hand and of Intelligence on the other—the principles on which 
European systems of Thought were constructed—and I went on to say 
that Thought in its evolution would no more return to the type of these 
Hindoo systems than the animal kingdom would to the type of the mar- 
supials. Soul, 1 may say in passing, I had defined to be a spiritual principle 
wanting in the attributes of Self-conscious Intelligence and Will; but 
having, like Matter, the quality of Extension ; a principle, like the Vital 
principle of our own bodies, as it used to be figured, or like the Life- 
principle of Nature, the anima mundi. Now my critic, if I understand 
him rightly, does not deny that the Hindoo Philosophies are constructed 
on the type of this principle of Soul; he does not deny, that is to say, 
that the Supreme Soul in the Vedanta is wanting in Self-conscious Intelli- 
gence and Will, or that it has Extension, like Matter; what he contends 
is that it is as superior in nature, not only to the vital principle in Man 
and Nature, but to our self-conscious intelligence itself, as those sounds 
which cannot be heard are superior in rapidity and intensity to those 
which can. And he takes it as a piece of intellectual arrogance on my 
part that I should assume that systems constructed on this principle 
should be outrun in the race by systems constructed on a principle so 
cheap as that of our ordinary Intelligence-——which in these Hindoo systems, 
I may remark, is degrailed into a mere temporary bye-product, turned up 
in the course of things, tle product nvf of the Supreme Soul, but of 
Illusion as in the Vedanta, or of combinations of atoms as in the other 
systems of Hindoo Philosophy-—much in the same way as those Oriental 
potentates, whose titles and pedigrees reach to Heaven, would naturally 
resent being put ou the same level as the ordinary European sovereign 
with pedigree comparatively of yesterday only. But here my critic has 
done me an injustice. My reason for saying that Hindoo systems of 
Philosophy would be superseded in the struggle for existence by European 
systems, was not that the Supreme Soul in these systems had not the 
loftiest pretensions, but only that, like the aforesaid Oriental potentates, 
it was impotent; and not only was not, but could not be conceived to 
be, a real cavse of things at all. Let me explain how this is. Matter, 
for example, can always be made the basis of systems of Philosophy, for 
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jt contains within itself a complex of forces which, by their pull and 
opposition, are real causes of change; and hence we have systems of 
Materialism re-appearing in every age of the world. If the old theories 
of Democritus and Epicurus have become old-fashioned and exploded, you 
have the up-to-date system of Herbert Spencer, where the world and al! 
its phenomena are made the results of the evolution of a fixed quantity of 
Matter when subject to the pull of its opposing forces of attraction and 
repulsion. These forces start the primeval mass a-moving, and keep it 
zoing ; suns throwing off planets, planets moons ; the matter, when cooling 
and contracting, forming hills and valleys, and differentiating into the 
endless variety of minerals, animals, and trees. In the same way, a self 
conscious Intelligent Will can always be made the basis of a system of 
Religion or Philosophy, inasmuch as our only rea/ conception of a cause is 
got from the experience of our wills in moving the objects about us. 

And, accordingly, from the time of Anaxagoras and Socrates the Supreme 
Cause of things, when not regarded as Material, has always been conceived 
as of the nature of an Intelligence or Will. Hegel, it is true, begins with 
Pure Being as the starting point of his evolution of the World, but it will 
be observed that it is Pure Being which contains within itself an opposite 
pole—without which, indeed, no evolution were possible. And now how 
stands it with the Supreme Soul which is Cause of things in Hindoo 
Philosophy ? It is, as I have said, a blank undifferentiated Existence ex 
tending through Space, with no distinction of forces or parts within itself, 
and as featureless as a sheet of white paper; and, although surrounded 
with all the high-sounding epithets of Oriental adulation—Eternal Exist 
ence, Self-illumined Omniscience, Bliss absolute, and the rest—this “ Sit- 
chat-ananda,” as my critic loves to call it, can do nothing. There is 
nothing in it to cause movement or change, or to give rise to anything. 
It is not even like white light which, although in appearance homogeneous 
and without distinction of parts, nevertheless contains a world of colours 
within itself which the prism will bring forth from it ; for in all the systems 
of Hindoo Philosophy, without exception, the cause of the infinite variety 
of the world, even of our very mind and intelligence, is not the Supreme 
Soul, but either the Matter with which it is bound up, or the veils of 
[lusion that are hung out before it, and which are no part of itself. The 
Supreme Soul is no more the cause of the phenomena than the light in a 
magic lantern ; it shows us the moving panorama of pictures on the screen, 
indeed, but is not the cause of them. Nor can it be conceived to act by 
its presence alone like a concealed magnet, for the movements set up by a 
magnet are due to the forces in the magnet ; but the Supreme Soul of the 
Vedanta has by the hypothesis no forces within itself to cause movement, 
and can, therefore, by no possibility have a dynamic effect on the Matter 
or veils which lie around or about it. Nor is it an explanation of the 
World to say that it is pure Existence, Eternal Omniscience, and absolute 
Bliss, variously coloured by the muddy media through which they have to 
pass, for that is only to say that pure Light tempered with Darkness, 
Omniscient Knowledge tempered with Igno.ance, and absolute Bliss tem 
pered with Misery, are, when combined, the cause of the mixture of Ligh: 
and Darkness, Knowledge and Ignorance, Joy and Sorrow, which make 
wp the world—and is simply an identical proposition! It is not a rea! 
explanation at all, any » ore than it is an explanation to say that the vital 
principle is the cause of Life, or loss of hair the cause of baldness, or rice 
and milk the cause of the pudding! So clearly, indeed, did Buddha see 
this, that he threw out the Supreme Soul altogether as a piece of super- 
erogation, finding that he could get on quite as well without it in his 
explanation of the World. 
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Even the veils or sheaths which are the causes of the varie.l phenomena 
of the world, are in this system neither evolved nor deduced from one 
another nor from the Supreme Soul, but are simply placed ou/side of it and of 
one another, like the coats of an onion, without connection, interdependence, 
or sequence. So that in these systems nothing is either explained, proved, 
or accounted for, in our modern sense of the term ; neither the existence 
of the Supreme Soul, nor how it acts on the World, nor how it is related 
to the veils of Illusion by which it is surrounded, nor yet how these veils 
are evolved either from one another or from the Supreme Soul itself. 
And as result, we have what? Why this, that our self-consciousness, of 
which alone we have any certainty, is in these systems an illusion, while 
the Supreme Soul, of which we can have no certainty, and which 
even Buddha could do without, is the only reality! Is this not for a 
philosophy to stand on its head with a vengeance? To say, therefore, 
that the Supreme Soul is superior to a Self-conscious Intelligence, is a piece 
of pure philosophical gasconading comparable only to those pedigrees of 
Eastern potentates which go back to Creation, and their titles which reach 
to Heaven, and which have as little foundation in reality. When I said 
that Modern Thought would no more go back to these systems than the 
Animal Kingdom would go back to the Marsupials, I was therefore well 
within the mark ; I might have said, with equal justice, it would as soon 
vo back to the Gastropods that walk upon their stomachs ! 

And now, as to the second comment which I ventured to make on these 
Hindoo systems, namely that their spirit and genius tended to discounte- 
nance Work and Action in behalf of our fellow-men, and led their devotees 
to oceupy themselves mainly in saving their own souls by private con- 
templation and asceticism. My critic is indignant at this ; but if we reflect 
for a moment what do we find? That the object of all these systems is 
to liberate the soul from the sheaths in which it is enclosed and confined 
in order to enable it to unite with the Universal Soul—first from the gross 
body, then from the ghost or “double,” then from the sheath of the pas- 
sions, then from the intellect, then from the higher spiritual nature, and 
soon. All these have to be stripped off like so many garments, and as 
the Supreme Soul is not a personality that like God can become the 
object of love, it can only be done as in Neoplatonism (its counterpart 
among European systems), by asceticism and the mortification of the body 
on the one hand, and on the other by thinking on this Supreme Soul when 
in a state of ecstasy—the eyés being fixed on the tip of the nose 
to concentrate the attention, and to keep the mind from wandering. 
Work and Action of any kind would, it is evident, serve only to 
distract the mind from the contemplation of this Supreme Reality, 
and bind the man the more to those earthly things from which it 
is the object of this philosophy to liberate him. But my critic 
insists that work and action are necessary for salvation, provided only 
that they are unselfish, and done without ulterior motive ; and he quotes 
the Bhagavat Gita to prove it. Now the Gita, it will be remembered, is a 
poem which is intended, like the New Testament, to inculcate the precepts 
of conduct and morality as well as of philosophy on the great masses of 
men; and is meant for laymen as much as for Yogis, philosophers, and 
the elect. But to settle the matter, let me quote from the Vedanta Sara 
which says that Sankaracharya, in a commentary on this same Bhagavat 
(Gita, “has by many proofs shown that works are wholly excluded, and 
that knowledge alone, realizing everything as Brahma, procures libera- 
tion.” 

So much for the Vedanta. But when I go on to say that “ neither can 
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Buldhism find any support in its system for a doctrine of Love among 
men,’ my critic gets quite beside himself with rage, and boldly declares 
that “the unpardonable falsity of such a statement can be characterised as 
nothing less than a deliberate libel upon the great religions of the East.” 
Let us see. To begin with, it is well known that the whole of Buddhist 
teaching is summed up in what is call “the noble eight-fold path,” which 
consists in the following eight particulars: right belief, right feeling, right 
speech, right action, right means of livelihood, right endeavour, right 
memory, and right meditation. The first of all, it is to be observed, is 
right belief, by which is meant a denial of what the Vedanta and other 
systems hold most dear, namely, the existence of the Supreme Soul of 
which we have been speaking, as well as ot the human soul. This being 
premised, right feeling means that our feelings shall be those of love, not 
of hate ; right speech, that our speech shall be charitable, and not envious 
or spiteful ; right action, “hat our actions shall be for the good of others, 
and not of ourselves. Why, then, do I say that Buddhism can find no 
support in its system for a doctrine of love, which I have myself just said 
that it inculeates ? I will explain. When I made the remark, I was con- 
trasting Buddhism with Christianity, and my reasons for saying that 
Buddhism had no support in its system for a doctrine of love, were as 
follows: in Christianity God is love, Christ died for love, and the end 
and aim of its whole scheme of salvation is an eternity of existence with 
(sod in love. ‘This is what I should call a real and positive support to a 
doctrine of jove. But in Buddhism we find what? No God, no soul, and 
its end, the getting rid of existence and re-incarnation altogether. Suicide 
would have been simpler had it been effectual ; but it was not so, for the 
mind-atoms would immediately re-incarnate like a swarm of liberated bees 
tinding for themselves a home And the reason that love is recommended as 
effectual for procuring extinction or freedom from re-incarnation on earth, is 
that it may antagonise hate and extinguish it, in the same way as a ray of 
light, meeting an opposing ray of equal vibrations, will produce darkness. 
But it is a means not of attaining to a higher and fuller life and love, as in 
Christianity, but of ending them altogether! This is what I meant when 
[ said that Buddhism gave no support in its system to a doctrine of love, 
although love was one of its main precepts. Like that old Hindco theory of 
the Earth in which the Earth rests on a serpent, the serpent on a tortoise, 
but the tcrtoise on nothing, Buddhism rests, it is true, on love, but then the 
love itself rests on nothing, on extinction. To have been strictly accurate 
I ought, perhaps, to have said that Buddhism lent no positive support to a 
doctrine of love, but only a negative one. To that extent, then, I have 
libelled Buddhism, but no more; and I question very much whether any 
jury of readers would be disposed to award the plaintiff more than a 
farthing damages! Christianity and Buddhism, it is true, both proclaim a 
doctrine of love, but that no more means that it has the same significance 
in both religions, than the fact of two persons meeting in a cross-road means 
that they must be travelling in the same direction and towards the same 
goal, 

And now a word or two as to my critic himself. He would seem to 
have been actuated by an inordinate zeal on behalf of his favourite 
Vedanta, when mistaking ropes for snakes in the dark, as Sancharacharya 
would have said, he set out with his rushlight on the search for rat-holes in 
my account of Hindoo Philosophy. But I can understand his zeal, and can 
allow for it. A less honourable controversial artifice is when he attempts 
to discount my knowledge of the subject by blowing out its difficulties and 
importance beyond all recognition, in the remark that “even a limited 
apprehension of the doctrine taught in these scriptures is only to be 
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obtained by years of patient and persistent study, and not then unless the 
study be carried on under the guidance of a Vedantin, himself well versed 
in the subject ;” and then, taking chances that I was not likely to have 
devoted this amount of time to it. goes on to add that not only for speci 
alists, but ‘‘for those persons who possess even a slight real knowledge of 
the subject,” any contradiction of my views is needless. Now let me be 
quite frank in this matter. I have given precisely the amount of time and 
study to these systems of Hindoo Philosophy that was necessary to enable 
me to seize clearly and firmly their inner structure, their relations to each 
other and to Buddhism, and, what is more important, their relation to the 
Thought of the World as a whole—but I have given no more. Less than 
this would have been an impertinence offered the reader, in a serious work : 
more than this devoted to systems, which in my judgment are as little 
likely to return as the Ptolemaic Astronomy or the Theory of Vortices, 
would have been a waste of time. My critic aims, I take it, at being a 
specialist in Hindoo Philosophy, if he is not one already, and imagines 
probably that this gives him a claim to lecture me on my ignorance with 
much condescension. But let us distinguish. Specialism in Science, and 
in every department of Science, can in the end result in nothing but good. 
Nature is so rich and deep that by every new fact discovered, however, 
small, the world at large must be a potential gainer. But Specialism in 
systems of Philosophy which have been spun like cobwebs entirely from 
the brains of their inventors; specialism of this kind, after once the 
general articulation and connection of the parts of these systems have been 
accurately ascertained and adjusted, and their place in the evolution of 
Thought definitely determined, is as great a waste of time as specialism in 
the details of old exploded schemes of perpetual motion would be. 

And let me here disabuse the general reader of the bogey raised by my 
critic as to the number of years it requires “under the guidance of a 
Vedantin, himself well-versed in the subject” before these systems can 
be mastered. The Theosophical Society has had seven or eight of the 
greatest works of these Hindoo philosophers translated by competent 
scholars ; and in these, the leading ideas of the different systems are 
repeated from every point of view with almost wearisome iteration, so that 
the veriest tyro in philosophy may read and understand. The comparatively 
few pages in my book devoted to Hindoo Philosophy were constructed, | 
may mention, from a great number of separate diagrams directly drawn 
from the original authorities themselves, and only such parts of these 
systems were selected as showed them off to the best logical advan- 
tage. Had I brought in all their grossness and crudities, their a surd 
physiology and psychology for example, in which we have yawning, 
eructations, flatulence, and other functions of the “vital airs” seriously 
interpreted by the translator as ‘‘ magnetic currents”; had I attempted 


to show off my knowledge in this way I might have impressed my critic 


the more, indeed, but I should have put not only whole scientific drawing- 
rooms to flight, but the general reader as well. 
Faithfully yours, 
JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER. 





*.* The Editor of this Review does not wndertake to return any Manuscripts. 
It is advisable that articles sent to the Editor should be type-written. 
The sending of a proof is no guarantee of the acceptance of an article. 
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